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PREFACE. 



\ % Tbe design of this new work — for it is essentially new*— 
' »fi to combine in one treatise all the distinguishing features 
of the " Analysis *' and " The First Lessons." The depart- 
ments of Orthography and Etymology are made sufficiently 
full, and their principles are illustrated by a great variety ol 
examples. Oral Exercises, Exercises for Parsing and for 
the Correction of Errors, are introduced in their appropriate 
places, under each part of speech. The Syntax contains 
all the essential distinctions found in the "Analysis,** but 
differently arranged, and less rigidly and technically set forth. 
In the presentation of a subject like that of English Gram- 
mar, the first question which naturally arises is that of the 
point of view from which it shall be examined. Shall the 
forms of language be regarded as direct results from thought, 
as the offspring of an inner impulse ? or shall they be looked 
upon as possessing in themselves, regardless of their origin, all 
that is necessary to guide to a successful investigation ? The 
one may be called the interior^ the other the exterior, point 
of view. From th? one point, language is regarded as or- 
ganized under the influence of a vital, life-imparting power, 
determining all its outward forms and manifestations ; while 
from the other it becomes a lifeless frame, to be dis- 
sected and examined, for the purpose of ascertaining what it 
ifi, and of what it is composed. At one point, the learner ia 
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placod in sympathy with the speaker or writer, in the act of 
embodying thought, and is allowed, as it were, tp inquu'e why 
one form is chosen and another rejected ; why one expression, 
better than another, supplies the inner demand ; whether a sin- 
gle word or a group of words best meets the want, and what 
the word or group shall be called, not so much from its exter- 
nal features as from the nature of the idea which it denotes. 
From the other point of view the learner seeks to know what 
a word or expression is from its external aspect — its ter- 
mination, position, or from some auxiUary or other outward 
sign. In one case, an idea being given, the problem with 
the learner is, to find as well an appropriate expression as 
to decide upon the nature and classification of the latter. L| 
the other case, an expression being given, the problem is to 
determine therefrom its nature and class. In the one case, 
expression is the prominent object of interest ; in the other 
thought, expression being regarded only as the medium of 
its manifestation. 

The author has aimed in the following pages, as far as 
possible, to take the interior point of view. He has, there- 
fore, required much to be written by the pupil, believing that 
what is produced by one's own mind is best appreciated and 
l)est analyzed. To this end also have the Introduction and 
Oral Exercises been prepared. Objects in the outer world 
first attract the attention of the child : they first call forth 
the desire to speak ; they are ever after his lexicon. Nay, 
more : they give rise to most of the distinctions in language ; 
and it is believed that an ingenious teacher would, at the out* 
set, accomplish more in ira|':irting a knowledge of grammar 
during a single walk in the fields, among the objects of 
nature, than during a whole week devoted to the abstract 
definitions of a text book. With children, that which is 
seen is impressive ; a distinction addressed to the ey^ is 
indelibly fixed. The iuiaye or mental picture arising there- 
from is over after distinct, awakening the impression of a 
corresponding outward reality. What is dejined in wordt 
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PREFACE. V 

must be committed to memory, as the result of another's 
judgment ; what is seen reaches the understanding at once, 
and defines itself by appealing directly to tlie discriminating 
faculty. When visible objects are employed, the teacher i' 
required to tell but little ; he only guides, intimates, sugges^\ 
while the learner is observing for himself, discriminatifi'^ 
for liimself, expressing for himself. 

The Introductory Course is intended to be wholly » — > 
The models are given as specimens of methods whirls r*~ i- 
ers may adopt to evolve grammatical distinctions * ,ci • <*nr* 
nal objects. As objects, with all their varieties, attrib'r'-'S 
relations, modifications, and distinctions, first evoked in tLo 
cMd the desire to speak, so now they may be most fittingly 
resorted to as the interpreters of the distinctions found in 
speech itself. -A child of six years already knows enough to 
distinguish the noun, although he may not know one word of 
its definition. He knows what an apple is ; it is an object 
perfectly familiar to him ; its name is equally so. The one 
he can touch, taste, handle ; the other he can only speak or 
write. The one is the thing itself; the other its name, a 
mere word, an object-ioord, a noun. He can now generalize, 
and make the same distinction between a peach, a cherry, a 
nut, an insect, a Jish, a bird, or a quadruped, and its name. 
He finds nouns wherever he finds objects wliich he can name. 
So, again, he knows the qualities of objects ; he may not 
know the meaning of the word quality, but he knows when 
an apple is sweet or sour, hard or soft, ripe or unripe, small 
or large, rough or smooth, red r yellow, good or bad. He 
knows that no one of these designates the apple itself, but 
only something discovered in it. It is only necessary to 
draw his attention to what he thus knows, and make a skil-. 
ful use of it. The quality is something in the object ; the 
word is something away from the object spoken or written — 
a mere word — a quality-word •— an adjective. He knows 
when an object acts ; he can tell when a dog runs or walks, 
grywls or hofrks, plays or fights ; and yet the definition, " A 
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verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to suffer," is to 
him wholly incomprehensible. It is easy to draw his atten- 
tion to the difference betweea the action itself and the mere 
action-word or verb which represents it. . In the same way, 
all the parts of speech may be easily drawn from the learn- 
er's own resources. The teacher thus appeals directly to the 
tntelligence of the learner, and not to the authority of a 
definition. By similar processes, the combination of words 
into sentences and parts of sentences may be easily illus- 
trated. To do all this, and to prepare the way for the more 
formal and technical course, is the object of the Introduction. 
The author would invite attention to the mode of pre- 
senting each of the prominent topics in Orthography and 
Etymology. 

1. An oral exercise, in which it is supposed that the learner 
is about to enter upon a new field of inquiry, is first given. 
In this nothing is to be taken for granted, nothing presented 
dogmatically. The pupil's power to express what takes place 
in the common affairs of life is made the basis of those gram- 
matical distinctions, to which the teacher wishes to draw at- 
tention. A principle in language being thus evolved, the 
learner is called upon to express it in his own words ; he feels 
the need of suitable terms. 

2. The way is thus prepared for the definitions which im- 
mediately follow. They give expression to the very distinc- 
tions which, in the oral exercise, the pupil has learned to 
make. They are welcomed as exhibitions of his own 
thoughts, and not as paragraphs of unmeaning words, to 
be mastered by the mere force of memory. But the learner 
is not left here. The ability to make a distinction, or even 
to embody it in language, does not always insure its univer- 
sal application. Hence, — 

3. Copious and varied exercises immediately follow tho 
definitions and remarks. These are intended (1.) to tefet 
nis ability to apfly the definitions ; (2.) his abihty to 'pro* 
iuce illustrative examples ; (3,) his ability to alter and adap* 
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^ven examples, in all their varieties and modifications, 
to the words with which they are connected and (4.) hi« 
ability to correct erroneous expressions. 

Two classes of errors are given : the first intended to 
illustrate violations of the principles under consideration; 
the second, prevailing improprieties of speech, which the 
rules of grammar may or may not correct. These, though 
they may seem blemishes on the pages of a grammar, are 
inserted in the hope that they may draw attention to the 
importance of cultivating in the school room the spirit of 
generous criticism. It is the study of the language, rather 
than the technical forms of grammar, that should claim the 
first attention of the teacher. It being his aim to cultivate 
the habit of speaking and writing correctly, it is immaterial 
whether all the principles of criticism are embodied in a 
grammar, or are drawn from the known usages of good 
speakers and good writers. These and kindred exercises, 
if faithfully attended to, will do more than any tiling else to 
eradicate those incorrect expressions which habit is daily 
confirming. If it should seem that the examples are too 
glaring and palpable, it must be said, in reply, that they are 
mainly actual expressions taken from the lips of children, 
and that the author has thought it best, at first, to take the 
most obvious errors, and engage the attention hv presenting, 
not doubtful, but striking examples. 

The Syntax is arranged on a plan similar in ts spirit to 
the other parts. It is assumed that a child can best under- 
stand a sentence by witnessing its formation.- Hence, — 

Under the head of Construction, the learner commences 
with the foundation of the sentence, and from this most fa- 
vorable point of view he witnesses the progress of its struc- 
ture, from its commencement to its completion. As the parts 
are added one by one, he notes the effect of each, and feels 
that each supplies a want and fills a vacancy demanded by 
the unfinished structure. In no other way so well can the 
peculiar force of the elementary parts be appreciated. Hav 
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ing learned to combine every form and e i dition of the ele- 
ments, whether with their relations expressed or unexpressed, 
he commences, under the head of Analysis, the opposite 
process of taking the structure in pieces, and pointing out all 
the peculiarities of its parts. Thus by the two processes any 
child of ordinary capacity must become acquainted with the 
general features of a sentence, whether considered as a whole, 
or in respect to its component parts. The way is now pre- 
pared for the Rules and principles which apply to the more 
minute details of construction. Various Cautions, intended 
to guard the learner against prevalent errors in common con- 
versation, are interspersed among the rules. They are to be 
used in correcting errors. Under the head of Peculiarities 
and Idioms, a few of the anomalous and peculiar expres- 
sions which perplex the learner are collected and explained. 

The author has thought it best to indicate the prominent 
idea in the paragraphs to be committed to memory by Ilalics^ 
rather than to insert printed questions. The teaclier c-an 
then vary the questions to suit the wants of the learner ; and 
the learner will follow the guidance of the subject rather than 
that of the questions. The paragraphs in large type are 
intended as ^ first course^ to be committed to memory by the 
learner. The Remarks in smaller type are intended as a 
second course for the more advanced pupil. Any parts of 
this second course may be studied or omitted, at the discre- 
tion of the teacher. 

The author takes this opportunity to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness to many friends, mostly teachers, whose sugges- 
tions and words of encouragement have induced him to pre- 
pare this work, in the hope that it may supply such defects 
as were found in his other books, and may prove a complete 
and convenient text book on the subject of grammar. 

S. S. GREENE, 
Proyidbnoe, Jum, 1853. 
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INTRODUCTORY COURSE FOR BEGINNERS, 

LESSON I. 

OBJECTS. 

Thb world in which we live is full of objects, as tree$ 
t'iru&s, JlowerSj grass^ rocks^ stones^ metals^ houses^ bams 
tulleys^ rivers^ brooks^ springs^ oceans, seas, lakes, ponds 
oxen, horses, sheep, birds, insects, reptiles, mountains, hills 
pools ; in all, a multitude so great that one could not count 
them in a lifetime. 

Lessons on objects may be conducted after the following 

MODEL.* 

Teacher. (Pointing to the object.) What is this ? 

Pupils. . (In concert or separately.) The platform. 

Tectcher. Now, write upon your slates near the top, Names oy objects 
(The teacher does the same on the blackboard.) Under tliis, 
write Platfomiy commencing it with a capital letter, and placing 
a period (.) after it. Now, which is the object ? 

Pupils. . (All point to the platform.) 

TeacTier. Which is the tiame of the object ? 

* Directions to the Teacher.— 1. Let the class be so arranged that each niein> 
her can set" the object pointed out. 2. Ask, while pointing to it, ** Tfhat is this 1 " 
3. When the pupil ha^^ named it, loriU tlie name distinctly on the board. 4. Let each 
point out, first the object, and then its name, on the boanl 5. Follow some order in 
the selection of objects, such as #tze, similarity, or location. 6. At first, let each ever- 
else be written by every pupil. 7. After the few first lessons, let some member of t)ia 
class point out the objects, enjoining on him the observance of order. 8. At lenglh, 
let each member silently select for himself a given number of objects. 9. In review- 
ing, let each scholar give in turn, orally, the names of objects in the room, taking 
care tliat no object shall be repeated. 10. Should the teacher find (as he undoubtedly 
will) th It the children have either no names, or incorrect, or perverted names for com- 
man objects, let the correct name be civen. 11. Encourage the habit of observation 
and the spirit of inquiry respecting allcoramon objects. 12. Continue the exercise till 
all the objects in the school room are exhausted ; then take objects out of the room. 
13. When entire objects have been examined sufficiently, commence analyzing objects, 
and pointing out their parts. Each part is an object 14. The term obieet-word may 
gradually be displaced by the word noun. 15. At first, let the attention be drawn more 
Lrcibly to the objeu than to the name ; but at length let the name, as an objeUrWori. 
a yov:fy becrime the more prominent. 16. Let the exercises be inuhiplied and varied 
bf the teacher, till the object of the true basis of distinctir n is secured 
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Vupih All point to the blackboard or their slates, (thus sho^f iiig tha 

they knoAV the distinction.) 
Teachtr. (Pointing to the tirst object at the end of the platform, so as t« 

proceed in order.) What is this ? 
Pupils. . Bookcase. 
Teacher. W-ite the word bookcase under Platform, placinc: the first letter 

directly under the first letter uf that word. Now, since pint 

fomx and bookcase are fianies of objects, what shall we call Uicse 

words ? 
pupils. . (All hesitate.) 
Teacher. May we not call them object-words t 
Pupils. . (All give assent.) 

The lesson, when carried to six objects, — quite enough for the first,— 
will stand thus : — 

NAMES OF OBJECTS. 



SSoouc 



The same lesson may be Avritten in lines so as to form a paragraph. 
The first word should begin with a capital, the rest (unless some are proper 
names) with small letters ; a comma should separate the words ; a period 
should be placed at the end. Eadi jmpil should be made to feel responsi- 
ble for a strict observance of all these- rules of criticism. Neglect now wiU 
be likely to result in neglect through life. The lesson Avill stand thus : — 

Names op Opjects. Platform, bookcase, chair, settee, dosk, George, 
Dox, table, umbrella, &c., &c. 



EXERCISES. 

I. (1.) What aHiclcs are made by a jeweller, a tailor, a milliner, a car- 
penter, a cabinet maker, an upholsterer, an optician, a blacksmith ? WJiat 
do you call each NAME that ymi hare given f Wfiy f (2. ) What articles do we 
use for food, drink, clothing, building, se%ving, knitting, hunting, fishing, 
cooking ? What do yoti call each word that you have used f Why f (3.) 
W?iat articles may be found in a parlor, a dining room, kitchen, closet, 
garden, church, hardware store, paper mill, grist mill, printing office, dry 
g)ods store? What do you call each namef Whyt (4.) What are the 
tuimps of the various trees, plants, shrubs, flowers, fishes, reptiles, birdE. 
domestic animah, nuts, fruits ? What do you call each word thiit you 
have used? Why f 

II. (1.) Mention all t?ie pa*'ts of this room ; of the door, of the window 
k}ie stove, the tabic, a chair, a pin, a book, a watch, a portfolio, a ship, a 
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wnting desk. (2.) Of a hat, a coat, a bonnet, an apron a dress, a boot, a 
■locking. (3.) Of a wagon, a harness, ahorse, a whip, a p bugh, a scythe, a 
boat, a barn, a wheel, a steam engine. TVhcU do you caU each word which 
you have used t JVhy t 

III. (1.) JVhat do you call the following words: Pen. wafer, card, coal, 
flour, paper, pencil, thermometer, eye, hair, nose, mouth, teeth, tongue, 
ear, chin, cheek, lip, eyelid ? 



LESSON II. 

CRITICISM.* 

In writing exercises upon the slate or paper, the pupil 
should be careful, (1.) to select his objects in an orderly 
manner; (2.) to spell correctly; (3.) to use capitals cor- 
rectly ; (4.) to write legibly and neatly^ that is, to observe 
uniformity in the size of the letters, to be careful to cross 
the t's, dot the i's, and to preserve a horizontal di ection of 
the lines ; (5.) to jmnctuate correctly. 

MODEL FOR CORRECTION, 
names of objects. 

floar 

Desk 
Beiling 

Winder 



The teacher, having transferred some fanlty exercise like the above ftom the riate 
of a pupil, calls the attention of the class to it in the following manner : — 

Teacher, How many of you see any thing wrong in this ? 
Pupils, . (All hands are raised. Ea<;h is eager to speak.) 
Teacher, (Naming a pupil.) Mention one error. 

PupU, . The heading begins with a small letter, and has no lines drawn 
under it.f 

* DiRBCTioiri TO THK Tbacher. — 1. Let the teacher at first examine each writ- 
ten exercise carefully. 3. Mark and draw attention to each minute error. 3. £n> 
courage the nieroberH cf the class to eritieise each other— always in the spirit ol 
kindness. 4. Let the scholars exchange slates, and correct each other's errors. 5 
Let tltis habit of criticism be extended to all written and nral exercises, especially 
vlien the pupils be^ to combine words. 

f See note p. xrii. 
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Teacher, (NanJn^ ttootner.) What else is wrong ? 

Pupil, » The objocvB are selected without order. 

Teacher, What else? 

Pupil. . The -woida floor, ceiliitg, and toindovf are misspelled. 

Teacher, Is any thing else wrong ? 

Pupil, . The words Jloor, ceiling , and inkstand begin with small letters 

Teacher, Who can see any other error ? 

Pupil, . There are no periods at the end of the words. 

Teacher, (Having corrected the errors as they have been pointed oat) 

Does any one discoyer another error f 
Pupil, , The words are written in a disorderly manner. 

Let such exerdses be repeated, as often as may be necessary, to estab- 
lish habits of care and critical examination of every written exercise 
M'hen children are trained to habits of accuracy, neatness, and precision, 
th«y will know no other. 



LESSON III. 

QUALITIES OF OBJECTS.* 

If we hold a piece of glass before our eyes, we can see 
through it ; but if we hold a slate in the same manner, we 
cannot see through it. We say of the glass, because we car 
see through it, it is transparent ; and of the slate, because 
\rQ cannot see through it, it is opaque. Neither transparent 

* DiBBcnoin to ths Tkacher. — 1. In writing, at first let tbe class use the foil 
ft>rin, as in tiie first model : " The sponge is opagwy" " The sponge is flexible^" &c. 
Af'er a litde time they may use either of the contracted forms. 3. As this exercis>e 
wi i be found exceedingly suggestive, the teacher should first show that the word is 
cal c J a qwditf^ordj (tu^ective,) because it denotes a quality, and is on tliat account 
to bo distuiguished from an otject^word, (noun.) He should then aim to awaken in the 
child an appreciation of the uses which we make of objects in the arts on account oi 
tlieir qualitie$» ; show also how we classify , compare, covlrast, measure, vocigk, &«;., &c 
3. When it is wished to illustrate some quality, as adhesive, brittle, aromatic, sitxne ob 
ject IS brought in, which contains it, and by an appropriate experiment the child's atten* 
tion is fastened upon it 4. Whenever a quality cannot be made to appear directly, t/ie 
opposite sliould be exhibited by way of contrast, and the attention of the pupil should 
be directed to the prefixes employed, as elastic, tTtelastic, flexible, inflexible, sound, «n- 
•ouud, ripe, unripe. 5. But in all this, let it be the teacher's ultimate aim to make the 
distinction between the adjective and notin. 6. When the pupil has become siiflicien rly 
acquainted with qualities, let him write the name of the quality and the name of the 
object together, thus: ** Porous sponge}" " Whke paper}" " Oreen com." Also 
let him explain the effect of the quality-word upon the object-word. 7. He will now 
oe prepared to show the effect of such words as tke, this^ that, one, two, three, &.C., 
which do not express quality, but yet produce certain effects upon an object-word ; as, 
* Three books } " " This hat } " " Every boy." 6, Let the learner now be told that the 
term adjective applies to all the words which may be added to a noun, whether tliey de- 
note qun ! i ly or not. 9. When objects are compared, let them be placed side by side ia 
the presence of the class ; when classified, let the objects actually oe selected accord^ 
ing ta some q' «lity, as to/tite, red, transparent Sec 
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nor opaque is any thing apart from the object. We eannoi 
see transparent^ nor take it in our hands as a things or a part 
of a thing. It is what we discover in the glass. It is au 
attribute of the glass, which we call a quality. 



MODEL. 
Qualities of a sponge. 

Teacher, (The teacher takes a piece of dry tponge in his hand, and held* 

it up before the class.} What it ttus ? 
Pupils. . A piece of sponge. 
Teacher, Write " Qualities op the sponge ** on your slates. (Then 

holding it to his eye, he attempts to see through it.) What can 

you say of the sponge ? 
Pupils, , It is opaque. 
Teacher, Now write upon your slates, " The bponge is opaqtte ; ** com- 

mencinff the expression with a capital letter, placing a period at 

the end, and (hrawing a line under ''opaque," thus, opaque.* 

(The teacher writes upon the board at the same time, as a model 

Tor the class.) 
Pupils. , (All write upon their slates.) 
Teacher. Now, where is the quality ? 
Pupils. . (All point to the sponge.) 
Teacher, Where is the uford which names or denotes it. 
Pupils. . ([All point to their slates or to the blackboard, thus distinguish' 

ing between the word and the quality.) 
Teacher, Now, which is the object ? 
Pupils, , (All point to the sponge.) 
Taicher. And where is the quality opaqtie f 
Pupils, , (All point to the sponge again.) 
Teacher, But is the sponge both the object and the qudhty f 
Pupils, . Sponge is the object, and the quality is found in the sponge. 

(Thus a distinction is made between an object and its quakties,) 
Teacher, (The teacher bends tho sponge.) What can you say of the 

sponge because it bends ? 
Pupils, . It is limber. 

Teacher, Yes, it is linger. Who can give a better word ? 
Pupils. , (No one speaks.) 
Teacher, When any thing bends, we say it is flexible. Pronounce the word, 

and write, " The sponge is flexible** 
Pupils. . (All speak the word, and then write as directed.) 
TeacTier, (The teacher now removes the pressure from .the sponge, and it 

suddenly returns to its original form. lie experiments with a 

piece of lead or wax in the same way, and shows that neither 



* llie pupil should now be tnid that, in vmting^ a word ia especially distinguished 
by drawinf^ a line under it ; in printing, by using the Italic letter; in speakings by 
■ I upon it. Headin<:s are distinguished by drawing two linM 



IHacmg stress of voice \ 
ander them. 
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retumF M its former state after the pressure £ reiuoved.) Whsti 
can you tsay of the sponge because it Pomes \ack to its origina] 
form ? 
PupiU. . It is 9pringy. 

Teacher, Who can give another and a better word ? 
Pupils. . One pupil raises his hand, and sajs, elastic. 
• Teacher. Eight ; all may say ekutict and then write, " The sponge is etat- 
tic." Now, since the words opaqtte, Jlexible, and elasttc are ap- 
plied to guaUHeSf and not to objects, what shall we call them ? 
PupiU. . Quality-words. 

2'vacher Right; what kind of words then are porous, absorbent^ Ught, 
moist? 
The lesion, extended to tiyc qualities, — quite sufficient for tiie first, — 
mil stand, — 

The sponge is cpaque. 
The sponge \» flexible. 
The sponge is elastic. 
The sponge ia porous. 
The sponge is absorbent. 
Or thus : — 

f opaque. 
\jlemble. 
The sponge is < elastic. 
I porous. 
(^ absorbetit. 
Or thus : The sponge is opaque^ flexible, elastic, porous, and absorbent. 

EXERCISES. 

I WJuU qualities has a piece of India rubber, chalk, whalebone, wax, 
laper, lead, nine wood, silk, broadcloth ? What do yoxi call each toord you 
juve used? iFAy f Write out each example as in the model. In the exam- 
ples, tell which w the object-icord, and which the quality-v>ord. 

II. In the same manner, mention the qualities of an apple, an orange, a 

f)icce of glass, a feather, a watch spring, a piece of granite, veWct, ivory, 
eather, charcoal, fur. Whut kind of words have you used f Why f 

III. Mention five objects that are white, and thus classify them ; five 
thai are green; Jive that arc yellow ; five that a7'e transparent ; flve that are 
opaque; five that are porous, &c. 

IV. Me7itio7i four objects that are soft, also four that are hard, and thus 
CONTRAST them ; four that are warm, arid four that are cold; four that are 
flexible, and four that are inflexible ; four that are elastic, and four that are 
inelastic; four that are sweet, and four that are sour, &c. In Exercises 
III. IV., what words luive you used — dfyect-words, or quality-words t 

V. Mention two objects that are equally long, short, smooth, fair, old, 
white, a^id thus compare them; also tu>o, one ^ which is longer, shorter, 
87ncother, &c., than the other ; also several objects, one of which is longest^ 
shortest, 8:c. 

YI. How many fingers have yout How many books, slates, knives, ap- 
ples, &c.. and thus number ^Acmf What are the words which you have 
ttsedt Why do you call them ae^'ectives t 

VII. Tell which of the foUowina words are fiouns, and which a^ecttves 
and thus CLASSIPY tfiem : mk, black, coal, white, paper, carpet, soft young, 
utove, rod, pencil, smooth, sharp, dull, steel, iron, not, cold, bookibcttlci 
^<:od, wafer. 
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LESSON IV. 

ACTIONS OF OBJECTS.* 

Among the millions of objects which we see, all those 
ihat are alive have the power to move or €u:ty and are 
classed as animate ; some otliers, as water , clouds, clocks, 
watches, &c., move when acted upon. All these move- 
ments are called actions. Thus a dog runs a biitl Jlies, 
Now, nins or flies is not any thing apart from the object , 
(see " Qualities of Objects ; ") it is only an attribute, which 
we call an action^ just as we called another kind of attri* 
bute a quality. 

MODEL. 

Teacher (The teacher says, Look yonder !> What is that ? 

Pupils, . (All answer.) A dog. 

Teacher. What does he do ? 

Pupils, . He bites. 

Teacher. And what do you see him do now ? 

Pupils. . He barks. 

Teacher. And what now ? 

Pupils. . He grotols. 

Teacher. And what now ? 

Pupils. . He eats. 

Teacher. And what now ? 

Pupils. . He drinks. ^ 

Teacher. Now write upon yoirr slates " The actions of a dog ; " and under- 
neath this heading write, " The dog bites ; " and underneath that, 
" The dog barks.'* Now, where is the action ? 

Pujfils. . (All point to the dog.) 

Teacher. Where is the word which expresses the action ? 

Pupils. . (All point to thoir slates, or the blackboard.) 

Teacher. Now, which is the object ? 

* DiRECTioifi TO THE Teachbr. — 1. At fifstit wUl bo Well for the teacher to per- 
ibnn some act himself, as tariting; walkings or speaking. 2. Let him ne^cl snppoRe 
some object to move ; as ajisk, a bird^ an insect, and let the pupils be required to write 
any actions of which it is capable. 3. Let the lull form at first be used ; as, «* The dog 
Utes ; " *• The dog barks,^* *cc ; afterwards employ the contracted forms. 4. As an 
oral exercise, think of some animal, and let each child, in turn, give one action of 
which it is capable. 5. When the children have become sufficiently familiar witb 
the distinction, fhe word verb may be substituted for action-word. 6. When the pu- 
pils have advanced sufficiently far to see that some words are called verbs which do 
not express actions, they are prepared for a le»$:on like the Oral Exercise, on f. 50. 
7. Id all Uie exercisea carefullj observe the rules of criticism. 
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Pupils. . (All point to the dog. 
Teacher. And wjicve is the actioi. ? 
Pupils. . (All point to the dog.) 

Teacher. But is the dog both the object and the action. 
Pupils The dog is the object, and the action is seen in the dog, or I* 
performed by him. 

(Thus a distinction is made between an action and a word, and 
between an action and an object.) 
Teacher, Now, since the words biteSy barkSj arowhy &c., are applied to ac- 
tions, and not to objects themselves, what shall we call thece 
words r 
Pupils. . Action-ioords. 
The lesson, extended to five acttons, will stand thus : — 
The dog bites. 
The dog barks. 
The dog growls. 
The dog eats. 
The dog drinks 
Or thus: — 

{bites, 
barks, 
growls, 
eats, 
drinks. 
Or thus : — The dog bites^ barksy (p-owlSy eatSf drinh* 

\ EXERCISES. 

I. What actions can be performed by a horse, a man, a child, a tro'.it, a 
robin, a toad, a grasshopper, a cricket, a soldier, a sailor, a shoemaker, a 
firmer, a musician ? What words have yotc employed f Why t 

II. What objects can sing, run, play, whistle, sleep, fly, write, study, 
ride, walk, sAvim, float, sink, bum, freeze, melt, thaw ? What words have 
you usedf Why? 

III. Tell which of the followinq words are twtmsy which arc^adjeatives, 
which are action-words^ or verbs : Ship, mast, whitfi, prow, ploughs, moves, 
sinks, boat, writes, shines, son, moon, drive, map, blows, buttons, sews, 
ftcxible, plane, plain. 



LESSON V. 

IDEAS AND WORDS, OR EXPRESSIONS OF IDEAS. 

When an object, as a hat, is placed before us, we say ws 
tee it ; but when it is removed, and we continue to think of 
it, or call it to mind after thinking of something else, we say 
wa seem to see it. It is as though the mind had an eye, and 
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could see som ithing just like the real hat It appear? lo be 
111 the same place, it has the same form , t is in every way 
just like it, only it may not be as distinct That which we 
«eem to see is to the eye of the mind what the real' hat b to 
that of the body. It is a kind of image or picture of the 
real hat, and is ctiUed an idea. 

£XEECISE. 

I. Now, suppose yourselves at home by thefreside. Think ofaU the ob- 
jects m t?ie roomy until you get distinct pictures of tJiem, Let them seem 
to you Just as if you were there; then write their names in order, as you 
would do if you were there, or as you did in Lesson L Now, suppose your 
selves in a garden, a bam, a street, afield, a church, a mill, on a mountain, 
in the open air in a clear night, in a meadow, at sea, in a forest, and do the 
same. 

II. Mentum any gualitiet of the objects tohich you seem to see in them. 

III. Mention any actions which you seem to see any of them perform. 

But when we have formed definite ideas of objects, we 
need some way to inform others what we have in our minds. 
When an object, as a dog, is before our eyes, we can point to 
it, and without saying a word, show to. others what we wish 
them to see. But when we have only the idea^ or picture 
before the eye of the mind, however distinct and impressive. 
that may be to us, we cannot show it to others. It can be 
seen only by our mental eye. In that case we must resort 
to signs, as will be seen in the following 

MODEL. 

Teacher, I haye a distinct picture, or image, of a bes^utiful object before 
my mind's eye. I seem to see its form and colors. Do you 
see it? 

Pupils. . We do not know what it is. 

TeacJier. (The teacher takes from his desk a rose, and holds it np before 
the class, then places it back in the desk.) How many now 
Imow what it is r 

Pupils, , (All raise their hands.) 

reac?iier Now, I will give yon a signal, and let ns see, when I give it here- 
after, if you cannot call up the picture of the rose, so that all or 
U8 may be thinking of the same thing. 

(The teacher now gives some signal, as a motion of the hand, 
snapping the fingers, or touching the table, to which all agree as 
A ngnal to call to mind the rose, and, after turning the thoughts 
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of tlic class upon something else, for a few moments, he sudden 
ly introduces the signal.) What do you think of now ? 

Pvptls . The rose. 

Teachef'. Now, though you cannot see the picture of the rose in my mind, 
ypu have one m your own. And the signal tells you just wh^Ti 
to call it up. Now, I have another beautiful pictxire in my mind 
Do you know what it is ? 

Pupils, » We cannot tell without a signal. 

Teacher. I will give you a signal. (Kere the teacher introduces a new sig- 
nal, such as snapping his nngers twice, or making some new mo- 
tion without any previous warning, and asks,) What new picture 
have you now in your minds ? 

Pupils. . (All hesitate ; finally one says,) We cannot tell what the signal 
means. 

TeacJier. Why can you not tell what the signal means now, as well as 
before ? 

Pupils. . Because we did not imderstand beforehand what it was to be 
the signal of. 

Teac?ier. Then, in order to make a signal good, there must be a mutual 
understanding among those who use it ; and then any outward 
sign may enable us to call up our ideas. We must, therefore, 
have a sign for a house^ a sign for the sim^ a sign for the moon^ 
and a sign for every other object around us. Would such signs 
as I have given be good for every object ? 

Pupils. . We could not make signs enough with our fingers for every 
object. (Here let the class give sucli thoughts as tlioy may have 
about these signs.) 

teacher. Instead of a motion of the hand, or a rap upon the table, if I 
should make a sound from my mouth, would that be a signal ? 

Pupils. It would, if we all agree to it. 

Feacher (The teacher makes some sound from the mouth, for the rose.) 
How many will take this as a sign for the rose ? 

Pupils. (All raise their hands.) 

FMchet (The teacher experiments with this new signal as before, then 
says,) If, instead of this, I should give you the sound r-o-s-e, as & 
Rign, I should give you the one to which not only this school, but 
all the people who sjjeak the English language, have agreed. 
Or, if I should write on the blackboard thus, rosCy these marks 
would be the signal to which all who can read the English lan- 
guage have agreed. These signs are called words ; and when they 
apply to objects, they arc object-toords, or names of objects. Now, 
when I point to the objects m the school room, you may give me 
the object'icordsy or names of the objects. (The teacher points 
out various objects, and the pupils give their names; then reverses 
the exercise, he gi^'ing the name, and they pointing to the object. 
Finally, he gives the names of objects not present, asking the 
pupils to call to mind the idea of each, and raise their hands to 
show that they are tliinking of it. 
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Ge-teral RsMiRKOir Ideas. — The ingenuity of the teatu* will genetAlIv miR 
•est tha best nieth.Mls of testing the correctiies8 of a child's conceptions. Perhaps the 
best pei^eral nile ii for the teacher, first of ail, to imagine the object present, or him- 
self in its presence, and bid tlie pupil do the same. Let it be recalled, not oa a n.ere 
BomeLhtng known to oxisi, but a.s an object liaving form, projMirtion, colfir, position, 
and dimensions ; and let ail these attributes be made to corre!([H)nd with tlie rerh't>*. 
Tlien, as.siiining that the pupil has done tlie »<ame, proceed to question him minutely, 
as if the object were present. What is it.' What is near to it ? What is it:j general 
form? What is it like? On what does it siand or rest? Of what materials i** l! 
comjioped ? How long, how thick, how wide is it? What is its color, weight, and 
bulk ? Of what parts is it composed ? Does the sun shine upon it ? If so, on wliich 
side is its shadow ? What time in the day is it, then ? What surrounds it ? &.c. 

Let the pupil answer directly from the ideas in his own mind, and his answers wiIT 
usually reveal the correctness or incorrectness of these ideas. This practice of seart h* 
ing after the pupil's id «,«, more than any thiii«: else, evince* the teacher's skill and 
power over tile mental habits of his pupils. It should nmv be extended to every thing. 
The lessons in reading, geography, aiiihmetic, Atr., shoul.l bo enlivened by it. The aim 
of the teacher shoTild be to make every thing iff the school room real, earnest, practical, 
ajid lifelik", by awakening an interest In ideas rather than words. The principal de- 
sign in introducing ohject-lrssons is to give greater life and reality to idea^. I^t the 
pupil then conceive his ideas of absent objects as though there was a corresponding 
rulily whicli he had just seen. When this can be done, lessons on objects may be ' 
dropped. When it cannot be done, the object should be referred to at any and Avery 
stage of progress f 



LESSON VI .♦ - . « 

QUALITIES OF ACTIONS. 

In Lesson II. it was seen that Objects possessed certain 
qualities, as smooth^ roughs gentle ; it will now be seen that 
actions, or even qualities of objects, may themselves possess 
qualities, as will be shown in the following 

MODEL. 

Teacher (The teaclier, calling the attention of the class, sayfi,) How 

many see my hand move ? 
Pupils. ^All raise theitt hands in token of assent.) 
Teacher. (Moving his hand very slowly, he says,) How docs it move ? 
Pupils. . Slowly. ^ 

Teacher. What sloVly, h>and or ynoves 7 
Pupils. . Moves. 

Teacher. What then does slowly express a quality of? 
Pupils. .The action mmws. 
Teacher. Now -write upon your slates, " Qualities of Actions ; " and ander 

it ivrite, ** The hand moves slowly." 

* DiMECTions TO THE Teacher- — 1. At first it will be well to direct the attention 
of the learner, as in the model, only to adverbs of ^Mc/i^y or manmr. 2. Let him tliea 
«8e that wonis added to verbs showing wlirn, where, lo/iij, are also adverbs, li. Keep 
up lj«e habit of criticisni. 4. Let all tl)e previous less<»iis he reviewed, n- Give fre- 
quent examples in whic i the parts of speech sh.ill be mingled, u, Let the pupils 
write hhi-rt f^entcncps containing adverb:*, (*r w r.l> an: \vf riu}; the q,;c.ii(»n.s, How? 
When.' Where .'&c.. 7. Do not advance too rapidly, and be careful to secure every 
,A)iiit as you advance. 8. it will be well to give a subject and verb, and require the 
claaa to add any thing, whetlier a word or a gn ip of words, that will express Jie Imm,, 
plaee^ or vuinner of ifie a(^t. 
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Pupils. . (All write.) 

Teticher. (Moying his hand quickly, he says,) How does my hand my e now? 

Pupils. . Quickly. 

Teacher, Now write on your slates, " The hand moyes quickly." 

Pupils. (All write.) 

Teacher. Now, since quickly and slowly dmote the quality of an actioi^ 

and not the action itself, what shall we csdl them ? 
Pupils. . Action-quality-words. 
Teacher. Right; and hence we hav» a new class of words, called actum' 

• quality-uxn-ds, or adverbs, 

e:^rcises. 

I. How can a bird fiyf a horse run f a Jish sunm f How does the sun 
%hi9iet the ship sail t the farmer labor f the carpenter build t tfieboy study t 

II. Which of the foUotoing words are adverbs ? which noutis f which 
verbs f and which adjectives f 

♦ Nail, hammer, pleasantly, heaps, thaw, elm, grows, rapidly, renews, at- 
tractive, sweetly, fiercely, temptation, points, hopefully, otter, beaver, 
weasel, musingly, weaves, hopes, point, lace, diamonds, wears, nervously, 
meaningly. 



LESSON VII. 

RELATION OF OBJECTS. 

When two objects are in any way connected, or when an 

object is connected with an attribute of another, they are 

related^ or there is a relation between *fi^. What these 

relations are will be best seen by the foflK^ing lesson : — 

Teacher. (The teacher takes a book and a piece of paper, and places the 

latter on the former.) Where is the paper ? ^ 

Pupils. . On the book. 

Teacher. (Placing it under the book.) Where is the paper now ? 
Pupils. . Unaer the book. ' , 

Teacher, f Placing the paper in the book.) Has the paper changed its re- 

Pupils. . It has ; it is in the book. 

Teacher. {The teacher now changes the position of the paper, so as to place 
^ it over, above, below, beside, near, &c., and then he moves it from 

the book.) What is the relation, of its motion to the book ? 
Pupils. . It moves from the book. 
Teacher, (The paper approaches the book.) What is the relation of the 

motion to the book ? 
pupUs. . It moves towards the book. 



* Using a word while acting out its application is the best possible definition 
Children thus learu the uieaiiing of wurd.s even before they can ,8{Mik 
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Tvuhjer. Wbat shall we call such words as on, %mder^ tn, &c., sh«ce they 



• 



show a reiaHoH t 



Piqnls. . Relation-words. 

Ill this way the various relations of one ohject to another, or of an ob- 
ject to an attribute of another, may be illustrated to the eye, so as to b« 
Imprt^sed upon the mind. 

The teacher may now place two objects upon a book, a piece of paper 
and a petu Now, what are on the book ? The answer is, The paper and 
the pen. Here is a new rekUion-wordt used to conibiiie or Join tw» objects 
in the same relation to the book. He places the book behmd him, and 
takes off one of the objects, assuring them that one object is on the book. 
What can you say now is on the book ? The answer is. The paper or tha 
pen. The teacher asks, Which ? Some one guesses the paper ; he pa|> 
sents the book with the pen on it, and says, Not the paper, out the p«n . 
And, oi; and btd are comoituUionr^words. « 

• EXERCISES. 

Now point Old the relatkuy- words tn the following expresnonst c 

whether two objects are related, ^r an obieet and an attribute : The he 

the hill; the dog in the manger ; the uim)er under the table; rtmnrng to 
tchoolj living m/ a river ; standing beside a well ; a dog and a fox nmning 
over a wall; a needle or a pin in a cushion. 




• LfeSSON VIII. 

• • 

CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 

We have seen that some words are used to name chjectSj 
some to denote qualities of objects, some the actions of ob« 
jects, some the qualities of attributes, (that is, actions. or 
qualities,) some the relation of objects, and some the rom- 
bination oi objects. We may now take these characteristics 
^see Lesson HI., Exercise HI., p. zviii.,) as the basis for 
grouping jthese Words into classes, thus: — 

"Words denoting objects = obfect-words = Nouns. 

Words denoting qualities of objects == guality-v>ords = ADJEcrrvfis. 
Words denoting actions of objects = action-words = Verbs. 
Words denoting quality of attri- > __ 5 attribute- > atx-o^tw^c 

butes J--{ywa%-tt«>rd» J-^^^^^^^- 
Words denoting relation of objects = relatUm-^Dords = Prepositions. 
Words denoting combination of > 5 combinationr > _ Conjunoth)Ns. 

objects ) ( words ^ 

Words denoting emotion • . . = emotionrwords = Interjecwonb. 

* The inteijection h&a not been illustrated like the other classes, for the obviooa 
•aaon that it denotes neither an object, attribute, nor relation, but simply a sudd'in 
imotion or feeling of the speaker. Its use and characteristics can easily be Olustrat- 
kd in a way sunilar to the others. Let the teacher show what would be a natural 
exclam'atimi when joyotu, sady in pain, or when sudden fear comes over us. 
•Let the pupil now'taow that words thus classified are called porta qfsfttK 

c 
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EXERCISES. • 

L Select the nouns, adjectives, and verbs in the foUowvng . The m 
4raw8 the cart. The birds siiig a charming song* The fierce wind pent 
irates the cottage of the peasant. 

II. Select the adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions in the fol- 
Jowing: The day passed pleasantly away. The cup stood on the table 
John and James have Just arrived. The wind blew gently auer the field. 
The moon and stars sMne beautifidly upon the lake. 

III. Select the nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, 
CONJUNCTIONS,, and interjections, from paragraphs in your reading 
l^eon. 

TV. Take an objectt as an e^le, and illustrate^ by means of it, a nowh 
an a<jfective, a verb, an adverb,tind, in connectionwith some other oljfeet, (m 
a kntfe,) a preposition, and a conjunction. 

% — .. 



LESSON IX. 

COMBINATION OF WORDS. 

An object is always intimately related to its own attributes, 
since the latter are always found in the former. Hence the 
words which represent an object and one «of its attributes 
may be combined to show this relation, as may be seen by 
the following 

MODEL. 

Teaclier. Suppose two birds, one black and the other white, were standlBf 

upon a tree, and you wish to distinfftcish one of them from thi 

other ; how could you show which one you mean ? « 

'Ptqnls. . By saying. The black bird, or white bird. . « 

Teacher. Right ; and you would place the object, bird) and lis own quality 

black or white^ in relation to each other by combining the wordi 

which represent each. Is there any word to show their relation, ? 
Pupils. . There is none. 
Teacher. Now, 8upi)ose I do not know the color of the bird, and you wisli 

to tell me its color. What would you say ? 
Fwpih. . Wc should say. The bird is black; cr, The bird is white, 
Tmeher, Right ; and you would, again, place the object, bird, and its owa 

quality, black or white, in relation to each other. Would they be 

in the same order as before ? 
^tipU$, . They would not. Then, the auality-word was placed before tha 

object-word; now, it is placed q/Jfcr it. 
Teacher, Does any thing show the relation between them ? 
Pupils. . Is shows or teUs that the quality black belongs to the bird. 
Teachm. Now, suppose two birds are alike, but one is stand'm^ upon a 

tree, and the other flying around it. How could you dtstinguii I 

the latter ? 
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Pt^iU. . "We would say, The flying bird. 

Teacher, You would place the object, hirdt and its own action, ^yiiu7, in 

relation to each other. Is there any word to show their relation ? 
Pupils, . There is none. 
Teachtr, But suppose I did not know what tiie bird was doing ; how would 

you tea me} 
Pupils. . We shoidd say, The bird is flying, 
TeacJier, So you would, again, place the object, hird^ and its action, ^yi?;/; 

in relation to each other. Would they be in the same order at 

before ? 
Pupils. . They would not. The action is now mentioned after the objeoi 

Then, it was mentioned before it. 
Teacher. Is there any word to show the relation between them ? 
Pupils, . The same word is says that the action was performed by the bird, 
Teacher. Suppose, again, that there were two persons haidng the same 

name George^ the one a carpenter, and tiie other a farmer. How 

could we distinguish the one from the other. 
Pupils. . We could say, George the carpenter. * 

TeacJier. You Tould place the name George and the name indicating his 

occupation m relation to each otner. Is there any word to show 

the relation ? 
Pupils. . Ther*^ \r none. 
TeacJier. Now. suppose I did not know his occupation, and yon were to 

teU me How would you do it ? 
Pupils. . We 5Tbo^dd say, George is a carpenter. 
Teaeher. You vculd, again, place the two names in relation to each other, 

and, 35 before, you would place is between them to show or tell 

the occupation. When we wish to connect an object with one of 

its owii attributes, wliat two different states of mind may we 

represent ? 
Pupils. . We may distinguish one object from another, or we may fay 

sometmng of an object. 
Teacher. Bigbf now review Lesson III., and then perform the following 

examples: — 

EXERCISES. 

L Give the ottalities of sealing wax, an apfde, salt, whalebone, ivory, gold, 
thedew, a brook a tree. 

II. Give thi actions of a bee, a serpent, a scholar, a robin, a toad, a 
sparrow, a gooi 

III. Givt some utord to express the occupation, character, or office oj 
Washington, Webster, Columbus, Arnold. 

IV. DiSTiN luisH any of the objects in (I.) by some quality ; in (II. \ 
by some action . in (III.) by some office, occupation, or character. 

V. Tell oi declare the qualities * of the objects in (I.), the actioti in 
(11.), the office &c., in (UI.) 

* Directions to thb Tsacher. — 1. It may now be said to the learner, thatwfaen 
we tHetingnish H^k object by its quality, action, or office, it is supposed that all know 
that by which Wi% thus distinguish it ; the quality, or action^ &c, is then asstancd to be- 
k>ng to the object but when we say or tell what belongs to the object, we then affirm, 
declare, or prsdj-^ate what before wa.s assumed. Thus, in the expression " Whit« 
«iow," tokUe is !if*«uin«d ; but In tlie ezpre-ssion " 'I'he snow is wAi^c." the same 'iualitt 
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VI. Ajtths teacher exhOnte the qualities of glass, Jirst assume, and then 
predicate them tingly. 

VII. Take any two qualities ; assume one, and predicate the other. Then 
reverse the order, assuming the predicated, ana predicating the assumed 
quality, 

VIII. Assume any two, and predicate any two; as. The smooth, thin 
glass is brittle and transparent. Reverse the order; assitme one, and predi* 
cote the rest. Predicate one, and assume the others. Assume all; predi^ 
Tate all 



LESSON X 

THE PROPOSITON 

When an attribute is predicated of an object to which it be- 
longs, — as, " Gold is yellow," — the group of words is called 
a proposition ; but when the attribute is assumed, as, " Yel- 
low gold," the group is not a proposition. The object is 
then said to be restricted, limited., or distinguished. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Take some attribute of the follounna objects, and form propositions . 
Orass, cherrieSy lilies, vapor, horses, rabbite, butterflies, ice, Solomon, 
A.brahain. 

n. Tell w?tich of the follounna expressions are propositions, and which 
are not: The sun is shining. The Tdnds are blowing. Growing tree. 
The water flows, ^eter the Hermit. David was king. Isaiah prophesied. 
An heroic general 

III Add to or change the follotoing tcords between the periods so as to 
foi-m propositions : Weather cold. Grass grow. Hen cackle. Solon wise 
man. He live. Nut fall. Ice melt. River flow. Bridges breaks. Boy 
drown He cry. Helen poor. Report heard. Apples decays. Melon 
grow. 

IV. Change or vary t?te proposition, " T?te birdfies,** so as to show that 
more than one bird performed the act — that the act was performed y ester' 
day — that the act is to take place to-morrow — tell which words you 
have changed. 

18 predicated. 3. Let the teacher take, in the presence of the class, some object, m 
a piece of sponge, glass, or paper, and develop, as in Lesson £IL, its qualities, and 
let the pupils assume and then predicate each quality: thus, " Soft sponge. Tbt 
sponge \* 8nft" 3. Multiply examples, if necessaiy, till tne distinction between predi- 
eating and assuming shall be understood. 
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LESSON XI. 

THE PROPOSITION ENLARGED 

In Lesson X. the proposition contains but two parts — r -^ 
which contains the attribute, called the suhjecty and the at- 
tribute itself, which is affirmed of the subject, and hence 
called the predicate. When the subject is not an individual 
name, or when the predicate does not represent some par- 
ticular act, It is necessary to add words to each, for the pur- 
pose of explaining or individualizing them- 

MODEL 
(1.) '• King died." 
(2.) " The king died." 
(3.) «« The ^oorf king died." 
(4.) " The good king Edward VL died." 

'5.) "The good king Edward VI., the son of Henry VIIL, died." 
v6.) «* The good king Edward VI., son of Henry VIII., died in th^ 

iia^eenih year of his age" 
(7.) " The good king Edward VI., the son of Henry VIII., died in the 

sixteenth year of his age, and the seventh year of his reign,** 

The effect of individualizing an object may be seen from 
ihe following 

MODEL. 

Teacher, If each ohject in the universe had a distinct and separate name, 

how many names should we have ? 
^upils. . "We could not count them ; there would je as many names as 

ohjects. 
Teacher, If you could not count them, could you ever commit them to 

memory ? 
Pt^tils. . Never ; for there would be as many different names as there are 

different trees^ quadrupeds, birds, fishes, &c. We could not count 

all the individual fishes in a lifetime. 
Teacher, If every individual object had an individual name, how could we 

distinguish one object from another ? 
Pupils, , Simply by giving its name. 
Teaeher, True ; not only each man would have a name, but each tree, dog, 

horse, fish, &c., &c. ; and the mention of that name would draw 

the attention to one object, and exclude all others. But since 

we cannot give indirndual names to all objects, what shall we do ? 
Pupils. , (Probably none will answer.) 
reacher Here is an object which we call a p^, 'ud Acre is another objee< 

like it • what shall we call this ? 
r" 
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fttfiHa. , We call that a pen, too. 

Teacher. Very well ; now, if I say jietif can you tell which one I meal 

Fupils, . We cannot ; for we think of one as well as the other. 

Teacher. Now, suppose one is a metallic pen, and the other is a qtiill pen; 
how couia you point me to the mdiTidual pen which you mean ? 

PupiU, . By saying, metallic pen. 

Teacher, Right ; and metallic pen would be just as good as ah individual 
name ; in other words, metallic would help you to individualize 
the pen by excluding the other. But suppose I should present 
you another object like these two ; what would you call that ? 

Ptgrile. . "We should call that B.pe7i, 

Teacher. Now, suppose this new one to be a metallic pen ; how could ycu 
individualize it ? 

Pupils. . "We would say metallic pen. 

Teacher. Yes ; but you have two metallic pens, (the teacher holding them 
up.) Which one do you mean ? 

Pupils. . The small pen. 

Teacher, Yes ; but the quill pen is a small one, as you see, (the teacher 
holding it up.) 

Pupils. . We mean " the small metallic pen.** 

Teacher. Very good ; and small metallic pen is just as good as an individ- 
ual name. It distinffuishes the pen you mean from the oth'»j 
two. But suppose all tlie pens in the world were to be pre- 
lented to you, one at a time, what would you call each ? 

Pupils. . A pen. 

Teacher. Then suppose there were many millions of them; would thflor 

each have a name ? 
Pupils. . They would. 

Teacher. Would they each have an individual name ? 
Pupils. . They would not. 

Teacher. Would they each have a different name ? 
Pupils. . They would not ; each would have the same name. 
Teacher. They would have one name in common ; hence called a common 

name to distinguish it from an individual or proper name. But 

do no objects have individual names ? Can you mention one ? 
Pupils. . (One speaks.) Is not George an individual name ? 
Teacher. Why do you think so ? 
Pupil. . I notice when you say " boy," all the boys in school look up as 

though you called them all ; but when you say " George," we all 

know what one you mean. 
Teacher. Right ; George is a proper name ; so, you see, he has two names 

— a proper name, George, and a common name, boy. If I use the 

common name, how can I show whom I mean ? 
Pupils. , By individualizing him. 
Teacher, Right ; so I might say, " That small black-eyed boy, who sits in 

the comer of the room, near the door ; ** or 1 might say George. 

Which would you prefer ? 
Pvpils. . We should prefer George. 
Teacher, But most objects have only common names; how can we point 

out individuals among such objects ? 
Pupils. . Only ly individualizing them. 
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teacher. Now, al\ words, and srroups of words, whether they denote qaali- 
ty or not. when used to individualize an object, (not an attribute,) 
are called atljeitive. Hence "that" '* small," "black-eyed," 
*• who sits in the comer, near the door," are all adjective expres- 
sions. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Tell what individital name is the same as the following general 
naines individualized : The man who crossed the Atlantic^ and discovered 
the neio world. The man who commatided the Atnerican army^ defcaUjd 
the British forces y and was styled the father of his country. 

II. Use a general name^ and so individualize it, that it may designate 

IxAPAYETTE, taANKLIN, Or PeTER THE GrEAT. 

III. Many common nameSy as tree, cloudy house, insect, fish, have no cor^ 
respondifig individual name. Take any ten of these, arid so limit them thai 
each will denote an individual. 

The effect of individualizing or limiting an action may be 
seen from the following 

. MODEL. 

Tea>c?ier. In the expression, " The bird moves through ihe atr," what one 

word can be substituted for those in Italics t 
Pupils, . Flies. 
Teacher, Then fies = moves through the air. Will you add something to 

limit the action in the following example, *• The horse ran " f 

Show how he ran. 
Pupils, , The horse ran slowly. 

Teacher, Now, add something to show w?ien the horse raiL 
Pupils. , The horse ran in the momijig. 

Teacher, What does the expression •* in tJte morning " exclude ? 
Pupils, , It excludes any running which took place at night, at noon, of 

any other time than morning. 
Teacher. Will you add something to show where the horse ran ? 
Pupils. . The horse ran in the street. 
Teacher. Will you add something to limit the verb in the example, " The 

boy opened'*? Show what he opened. 
Pupils. . (Individually.) 1st. The boy opened his knife, 2d. The boy 

opened his ajes. 3d. The boy opened the door. 4th. The boy 

opened a hook. 
Teacher, Add something to show why he opened it. 
Pupils, The boy opened the book to read. 
Teacher. Now, how many different kinds of questions have you answere** 

by adding these words ? See if you can recall them. 
Pupils , (Separately.) 1st. We answered the question how f 2d. We 

answered the question whenf 3d. We answered the auestioD 

where? 4th. We answered the question whatf 6th We an 

swered the question whyf 
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EXERCISES. 

I. Pta the follovnng tcords into propositions; then enlarge them by Um' 
iting their sttibjects : — 

Trees beautiful. Cloud disappear. Vapor rise. Dog bark Wind 
piercing. Water flow. Flowers bloom. Ice melt. King reign. Ape 
climb. Vulture tear. Boy boisterous. Child gentle. Serpent crawl. 
Frog hop. Bee buzz. 

II. Make propositions of the following ^ and enlarge them by completing 
the meaning of the verb : — 

Boy buy, (what.) Bee eat. Storm have broken. Dogs have devour. In- 
•*»ot destroy. Eagle see. Lady find. Ink stain. Man see. Washing- 
•»n defeat. Arnold betray. Hawk catch. Mouse destroy. 

TIius, The boy bought a pencil. 

III. Tell WHEN the follotoing events happened : — 

Columbus discovered America, (when.) The Pilgrims reached New 
England. Charlestown was burned. The people walked. The sun ri^es.* 
The moon sets.* The dew disappears. Twilight commences. The storm 
abated. 

IV. Tell WHERE the follotoing happemd : — 

The British were defeated, (where.) Moses was concealed. Jesus was 
crucified. Congress was assembled. Webster died. Washington was 
buried. The stranger stopped. The army encamped. The Pilgrmis land- 
ed. The old worn-out soldier slept. 

V. Tell HOW the foUomng happened : — 

The dog was killed, (how.) The fire was kindled. The pupil wrote his 
copy. The cars move. Harriet plays. The horses ran. The water falls. 

VI. Tell WHY the following Jmppened : — 

My father has kindled a fire, (why.) Children go to school. The mer- 
chant buys goods. The mother sings to her chlid. The messenger came. 
The wall is made around the garden. 

Vn. Limit the subjects and predicates of the follotoing, in any of the 
above ways: — 

Winter has come. The ducks were swimming. The tree fell. The mice 
gnawed. The weeds were removed. The fountain failed . The street was 
crowded. The lecture was delivered. The coachman drove. 

VIII. Point out the subfects, predicates, and limiting parts in the last 
exercise. 

IX. Tell all the notmSf adfectives, or adjective expressions^ adverbs, or 
adverbial expressions fpr^)ositionSf and conjunctix>ns in the last exercise. 

X. Make propositions of your ovm, and Umit theni as above, telling 
what part of speech each word is. 

* Let the pupils ascertain the time of rising and selling for the day when the le»< 
ton is given out. 
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LESSON XII. 

IMPLIED RELATONS. 

We have seen how one object may be related to another 
Dbject, or to the attributes of another object ; also, how an 
object may be related to its own attributes. We are now to 
show how an object and an attribute — that is, how a prop, 
osition — is related to him who speaks it or writes it. There 
must be three parties. 1st Some one must speak. 2d. 
Some one must be spoken to. 3d. Some person, or some 
thing, must be spoken of. 

MODEL. 

Teacher. When Joseph said to his brethren, *<IX>es my father yet lire ? ** 

who was the first party ? 
Pupils, . Joseph, 

Teacher, And who was the second ? 
Pupils, . His brethren. 
TeacTier, Bight ; who was the third ? 
Pupils. . His father. 
TeacTier. Very well ; and when he said, •* I am Joseph/' who was thf 

spesu^er or first party ? 
Pupils. . Joseph. 

Teacher. Bight ; and who the hearers, or second party ? 
Pupils. . His brethren. 

Teacher. And who the third, or person spoken of? 
Pupils. . (All hesitate — one says,) He spoke of himself. 
Teacher. Very good. Then the parties stand, 1st, Joseph ; 2d, his breth* 

ren ; 3d, Joseph. How many of the parties does Joseph represent ? 
Pupils. . Two ; the 1st and 3d. 
Teacher. When Joseph said, " Ye shall not see my face except your broth 

er be with you," who was the speaker ? 
l*upils, . Joseph. 
Teacher. Who were the hearers ? 
Pupils. . His brethren. 
I'eacher, Now, if Joseph, stranger as he was to his brethren, had said. 

" This do and live, for Joseph fears God," instead of saying, **j 
' fear God," would they have imderstood that he was speaking of 

himself? 
Pupils. . They would not. 

Tsaeher If a person by the name of Frank should say, (meaninff him- 
self,) " Frank wrote a letter," v * :ld Ihe hearer know tnat ht 

meant himself 
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Pupils, • 
Teacher, 



Pupils, . 
Teacher, 



Pupil 
Teacher, 



Pupils. , 
Teacher, 

Pupils, . 
Teacher, 



Pupils. , 
Teacher, 



Pvpils. . 
Teacher, 
Piipils. . 
Teacher. 

Pupils, . 
Teacher. 



Piqyils, . 
Teacher 



He would not 

Then, when a speaker is at the same time the actor, L e., repre^ 
Bents two parties, he cannot be imderstood to be the speaker 
when he uses the tiame of the actor. Ihus, if we had the words, 
** Alexander conquered," no one would suppose that Alexander 
said that. Now, how can we show both that Alexander con- 
quered, and that Alexander said it ? 

If he should say, ** I conquered," I would show that he both did 
it and said it. 

That is right ; / is used instead of Alexander, to show that Out 
actor and the speaker are both one. Sometimes the hearer and 
the actor are both cue. What shall we do then ? 
(No one answers.) 

When a teacher speaks to George, and says, " You write well,*" 
the teacher is the speaker ; but who is the actor, and who tht 
hearer ? 

George is btth actor and hearer. 

But, suppose the teacher should say, " George writes well," who 
would be the actor, and who the hearer ? 
George would be the actor, and those present the hearers. 
Then, in order to put George ut the same time in the relation of 
hearer and actor, we must say, *• You write well." ♦ Shall we 
drop the name when we speak of George simply as the actor ? 
We need not. 

But, suppose I were to say, " George wrote a letter, and George 
carried the letter to George's teacher, and George's teacher com* 
mended George for George's neat letter." Would the expression 
be agreeable ? 

It would not, because George is repeated so often. 
How could you avoid the repetition ? 
By using he^ his^ and him. 

But suppose the same thing had been said of Elizabeth ; would 
you use Ae, his, and him f 
By no means ; but s?ie and her, 

Sappose I should say of my hat, " My hat was made in New 
York, and my hat was brought to Boston, where I bought my 
hat ; " what would you do ? 
We would use it^ instead of hat. 

Very good. Now, these three parties are called persons; the 
speaker is called tlie^ra^ person ; the hearer the second; and the 
actoTy or one spoken of, (whether a person or thing,) the third. 
When the speaker wishes to represent himself, he cannot use his 
uame, but must use some other word, as, /; when he -wishes to 
represent the hearer, he must use thou or you ; when he wishei 
to represent the person or thing spoken of, he may use the 
name, but to avoid repetition he uses he, she, it, &c. Now, these 
words, /, thou, or you, he, she, it, and others, are employed in- 
stead cf nouns to represent these several relations. They there- 
fore are called Pronoufis, (instead of nouns.) What new part 
of speech or class of words have we ? 



* Here tet the teacher shuw that we sometimes introduce (he name of tlio hearer, m 
Ibe person addressed — " George, you write well." Let both forms be adopted in the 
trwcisos, reiHiiriiig Uie insertion of a comma afto the name. 
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t^u^fils. . Pronouns.* 

Feachet. Now, give all the classes of words^ or parts of speech 

EXERCISES 

I. Make the tubjecU in the following sentences represent both the acton 
and the speakers : — 

Jacob loved Joseph. Cain slew Abel. Columbus was aided by the 
Queen of Spain. William the Conqueror defeated Harold. T^us, / loyed 
Joseph. • 

II. Make the same represent the hearers ; thus^ You loved Joseph, 

III. MaJce the objects in the above examples denote the speakers — 
the hearer; thxis, Jacob loved mb. 

IV. Put the folio wing words into propositions ^ and (1.) make the event 
appear to take place at the time the words are spoken^ Qyresent ;) (2.) 
wfore they are spoken^ Cp^^iJ (3.) afier they are spoken^ (jtUure :) — 

Wind blow. Com grow. Hail rattle. Thunder roar. Fire bum. Ox 

fraze. Snow melt. Vapor climb. Dog worry cat. Mouse catch trap, 
lay child bam in. Sqiurrel tree up run. Thus, The com grows, Th# 
wan grew* The corn loiU grow. 

V. Put the same into propositions^ so as to show that the event actuallt 
takes place; then^ so as to show, not that it takes place, but that it mat, 
CAN, or MUST take place; thus, The com grows. The com may grow, 
(but does not grow.) 

VI. AUer the nouns so as to make them mean more than one, and sm 
what change takes place in the verb or predicate 



GRAMMAR 

We have been studying things^ and what belong to things , 
ideas^ and the way to express ideas ; words^ and the way to 
fomiy alter ^ and classify them ; propositions or sentence* 

* DiRxcTioifs TO THB TiACHEK. — The relation of persons gives rise to the person- 
al pronoun. The pronoun is not needed, like the noun, to represent an idea, but to 
represent the relation of the parties necessarily implied in social intercourse. These 
pronouns should be fully illustrated to the children. They all gliow a relation to the 
speaker. The relation tiSects both the subject and predicate. Let its effect be illus- 
trated thus : Suppose I say, " James reads ; '* what change would take place if James 
kmatlf should express the same thought ? He would say, << I read." Let the pupils 
explam the changes in both words. Now, if I should express the same thought to 
James, I should say, " You read." What changes take place ? 

The relation of person is here introduced particuiarly in order to develop tlia 
[vonoun. Besides this, there are necessarily two other relations to the speaker. When 
Che speaker states an event, he assumes the moment of speaking as the point from 
which to reckon time, and places the event at that time, or throws it into the past of 
fiiture, as the fact may require. But this relation requires no new part of speech. It 
atfects only the predicate ; as, "James is writinj;, was writing, or will be writing." 

Again : the speaker looks upon an event which he is about to record as something 
real, as when a lioiise is actwdhj burned, or as {something imaginary, as when ws 
think — " What if the house should he burned I " It is not actually burned. Now, this 
itstinction reauires a difl*erent mode of speaking. The teacher should illustrate U^ese 
points, as weU as the relation of number, before entering upon tb<) hod^ "f this book 
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HXXn INIRODUCTOKY COURSE. 

And the way to form them, and the parts which compofee 
them. Now, all this prepares the way to study grammar. 
Much o ' it is grammar — all, indeed, that has taught us to 
speak and write correctly. But grammar, arranged sys- 
tematically, considers whatever pertains to simple sourtds^ 
and the letters which represent them ; whatever pertains to 
words, the changes they undergo, and the classes to whicn 
they belong ; whatever pertains to sentences^ the parts which 
cDmpos^ them, the relation, agreement, dependence, and 
government of these parts ; whatever pertains to the forma- 
tion of rerse, or the arrangement of language so as to pro- 
duce the agreeable effect of measure. All these are em- 
braced in grammar ; it teaches us the principles which should 
guide in using language correctly. 

SuGOESTioifs TO THE Tkachee. — It Will be seen, throughout this introductory 
course J that the aim has been to state nothing'dogniatically, but to draw from the storesi 
which the pupil already possesses, those facts, which, being placed in new relations, 
may evolve the principle aimed at. In tlie full course which follows excepting the Oral 
Ebcercises, the opposite method is pursued. The principle is first stated, and then the 
illustrations are given ; yet the teacher^ throughout the entire course, should adopt the 
inductive method, whenever a difficult lesson is to be presented for the first time. The 
inductive method is invaluable in helping a feeble or undisciplined mind to compre- 
hend elementary principles, and to group them into more general rules. When prin 
ciples are fully understood, the comprehensive rule or definition should be committed 
to memory. The teacher cannot be too careful to insist upon this. Every genera' 
rule or definition should be thoroughly learned and used. Let the learner now entei 
' upon the main course ; let every point be understood as be advances, and his progf^w 
wia be ntiifiictoiy both fo JumMlf and his teadier. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



English Grammar treats of the principles and usages sf 

the English language ; it teaches us to speaK and writt it 

correctly. 

Rev. — Orammar is not a code of laws made for the language, bnt ratiiar , 
derived fiom the language in its present state. It is the proymce of the 
grammarian to interpret and classify the analogies and usages of ihe lan- 
guage so as to present them in a condensed and systematic view. Oyer 
the laws of language he has no control, or rather he has the same kind of 
control that the naturalist has over the laws of the physical world, and no 
otiier. He does not make the rules of pprammar ; he only exhibiU what 
already exists. That the ** verb a^ees with its nominative in number and 
person/' is not an authoritative edict from the grammarian. It existed as a 
law of language long before he discovered and published it. It was none 
the less imperative before he uttered it, and becomes no moie so becaute he 
has uttered it. True, the fact that it is drawn out, and distinctlT stated, 
makes it better known — more widely understood— and, it may be, more 
generally obeyed. And herein consists the advantage of the study of 
nrammar: he who knows the laws of language has before him a standard 
By which he may tett his own expressions, while he who yields only an 
unconscious obedience to usage is never sure when or why ne is right^ nor 
when or why he is wrong. Entering upon the studj of grammar with 
these views, the learner, aided by his teacher, comes m contact with the 
language itself ; he himself becomes a dUcoverer of analogies and principles, 
it may be, not even noted by the grammarian ; and even if they are, he re- 
ceives his greatestpleasure m>m the impression, that he is oof|/Srmwi^, rather 
&an blindly obeying ^ the statement of another. 

It teaches how to combine letters into syllables, syllables 
into words, and words mto sentences, either in prose or verse. 

Grammar is divided into four parts — Orthography^ Ety* 
mology^ Syntax^ and Prosody, 

Orthography treats of elementary sounds, the letten 
which represent them, and the combination of letters into 
syllables and words. 

Etymology treats of the classification, derivation, ftnd 
farious modifications of words. 

Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 

Prosody treats of the laws of versification. 

1 ' 
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OllTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography treats of elementary sounds, the letters whir.ii 
I55present them, and the combination of letters into syllables 
and words. 

ELEMENTABY SOUNDS. 

ORAX EXSROISB. 

The teacher, calling the attention of the class, says, Listen ! Then ^ring 
the sound of a in name, How many heard my voice f Giving again the 
sound of s as in s-in, (not the name es5, but tne hissing sound alone,) he 
tays, Did you then hear my fjoicCt or only a whispering sound f A^is. Only 
a whispering sound. Listen again. ! giving, m the same manner, the 
sound of ft he says, Did you hear a voice-soundt or a breath-sound f Ans. 
A breath-sou7id. With the same position of the organs, he adds a slight 
vocality, producing the sound of v. Do you hear any voice now ? He tries 
the same with /?, and passes from p to b ; then from t to d^ from k to g, 
from s to «, from ch to^, from sh to zh^ and thus shows the ditference be- 
tween a breath-soufid, and a breath-sound mingled with a slight voice-sound. 
Then, again, recalling their attention to such sounds as a, «, «, o, «, by 
examples from his own voice, always to be repeated by the class, he causes 
them to observe and ivote the distinctions. They are now prepared for the 
following definitions : >— 

An elementary sound is the simplest sound of the language \ 
Rs, a, c ; J, k. 

The English language contains about forty elementary 
sounds. 

CLASSES OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

These sounds are divided into three classes — vocah^ suh* 
vocals^ and aspirates. 

The vocals consist of pure tone only ; as, a, c, t, o, w. 

The suhvocah consist of tone united with breath ; as, J, d 
I m, n, r. 

The aspirates consist of pure breath only ; as, p^ <, A:,/. 

Vocals are subdivided into long and short. 
The long sound is one that can be protracted at pleasure ; 
as may ay, bee ee. 

The short sound is one formed by the same position of the 
organs, but uttered with an explosive effort — pin, pen, hat, stt 

Hem. 1. — The a in hat is properly the short sound of a infarej not « in 
hate. The short sound of a in mate is in metf as any one may ge« b^ 
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placing th i organs in a position to glye k and explode the sound. The • 
2ipin is the short sound of e^ in seen; sometimes represented by eesMin 
le^n, (bin.) The o in tioi is the short sound of o in noTt not o in noU 
fhe u in put is the short sound of CO in book. The u in Init ia the short 
lound of u in fur y not u in mtUe. 

Rem. 2. — Some of the subvoc.ils, like vocals, may be prolonged ; as^ ^ wi, 
t, r, M, tJ, IT, y, «, M. Others are incapable of prolongation ; as, 6, d, y, j, J^ 

The latter class are sometimes, though not properly, called mutei, 

TABLE OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

F0cttls. SubvocaU. AspiraUs. Correiatwu. 

1. o-l-e* 1. 6-a-t 1. f-at-th 1. 6-o-w = p-^y-l-t 

2 f-a-r 2. rf-o-g 2. A-o-m-e 2. d-o-g = ^o-n 

3 b-o-ll 3. ^-o 3. a-r-A; 3. ^-e-t = A;-i-n-d 
4. h-a-t 4. J'O'J 4. j»-i-n-e 4. M-i-s = ^A-u-m-b 
6. m-e 6. l-o-t 6. s-n-n 6. J-o-b = cA-i-n 

6. ni-«-t 6. w-a-n 6. <-a-k-e 6. ©-a-n = /-a-n 

7. f-»-n-e 7. n-o 7. M-i-n-k 7. t>-i-n-e =s «-o-n 

8. p-j-n 8. «-o-n-g 8. «A-o-n-e 8. a-z-u-r-e = «A-u-t 

9. g-o-l-d 9. b-a-r 9. cA-u-r-1 

10. m-o-v-e 10. ^A-i-s 10. «?A-e-n 

11. n-o-t 11. v-a-t 

12. m-M-t-e 12. wMi-s-e 

13. p-M-11 13. «-o-n-e 

14. c-tt-p 14. a-«-u-r-e 
16. f-cm-n-d 15. y-e-s 

The following subvocals, /, m, tt, r, t, v, are sometimes called semtvow' 
tU ; the first four are called liquids. 

Note. — By what rule such sounds as/", *, or c soft which have no vo~ 
eality whatever, can be called semivowels^ it is impossible to see. 

The aspirates and subvocals arc sometimes divided according to the or- 
gans of speech chiefly employed in forming them. Thus, labials^ /i, 6, /", 
r ; dentals y t, d, «, z ; palatals, y soft and j; gutturals ^ k, q, c, and g hard ; 
nasals^ m and n; sLndlitiffualSy I and r. 

EXERCISE. 

TTui follmoifuj words contain the different elementary sounds in the km- 
guaye. Utter Jirst the word, and then the element printed in Italics. 

Vocals. N-o-mc, f-a-r, b-a-U, «-t; m-c, m-c-t; f-t-ne, p-i-n; s-o-id, 
m-«-ve, n-o-t ; m-u-te, p-u-ll, c-u-p ; f-ot*-nd. 

• SvouBfTioNfl TO THB Tr ACKER. — The lesnier shotild be taught here to ffiv» 
mention to the sounds only, not the characters employed to represent the m. The 
teacher'^ voice inufft be hia gui<ie. The character is often decefttive. The piipil 
should be made to appreciate* the above classification, by actually producing the 
iotinds snd notine the difference. In teaching these aouiuls!, a whole word shouts 
be given at lirst, and then one element after another may be dropped, till the pro. 
p(!«ed one in left alone. Thaa, /ate, — fa, — a ; bSM, — b&, — &; m«i, — ra«,— m: 
iaU^ — da, — d. , 

In exerriscs on the correlatives, the teacher will do well to pive them in pairn 
thus : A — 1», rf — I, «• — k, f A — th, &c. After having secured a distinct utterance of 
th^'m in pairs, he wul find it easy ro show the learner tliat the subvocal ft, for irH-tanc« 
u the same aa the aspirate », c<«mbined with a slight vocality. The aspnate ^»ng 
given, as /. the comjsi»onding subvcKjal, tliat is, its eorreinimeyV, will be toupd by 
tddinjf a slight Tocality, while Uie orgaus preserve xt» same position. 
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Sui^ocALti. B-titf d-off^y-OtJ-ojf ^ife, m-an, 9M>, bo^, i>a-r» .vrKMn, 
v-oice, to-ise, y-C8, z-one, «i-«-ure. 

AspiBATBS. i^-aith, A-at, ar-A;, j^-ine, «-um, ^ake, th^iixkf sh-one, 
cA-urch, ufh-ea. 

Tell by the sound which letters in the foUotoing promiscuous examples ar€ 
T0CAL8, which are subyocals, and which are asvikates : — 

And, great, made, fame, sad, mete, eaxe, life, yoice, six, sebra, full, fup, 
dine, bid, bag, kite, pare, when, this, snail, ocean, king, feel, drive, mak*, 
link 

TeUt in the last examples, which vowels are long, and which are short, 
LETTERS. 

OBA.L EXBSCI8B. 

Having drilled the class sufficientlj on all the elementary sounds, tli« 
teacher, standing at the blackboard, utters an elementary sound, as s, and 
says, Now, suppose I make this mark -f- on the board ; will you all give 
me the sound wnen I point to the mark ? Then, givinjf^ another sound, 
as a, he makes another different mark on the board, callmg upon the clasfl 
to give the sound, when ne points to the mark, thus showing that thesfl 
sounds may be associated with any visible marks or characters. He con* 
tinues to invent new marks, always, as he advances, recurrinfj to the pre- 
vious ones, that they may not be forgotten, till some five or six have beei 
given. Having thus shown the application and use of a letter, as an arbi 
tr&ry invention to represent a sound, he can oasily exhibit to the class the 
nature and use of an alphabet, the difference between a letter or a mere 
mark and its power. And when the letter is called ess, he can easily show 
the difference between the name ess, the letter or mark s, and the j)ower of 
9, which must be given by the voice. 

A letter is a character used to represent an elementary 
sound. 

The English alphabet contains twenty-six letters : A, a ; 
B,b; C,c; D,d; E, e ; F, f ; G,g; H, h ; I, i ; J,j; K, 
k; L,l; M,m; N,n; O, o ; P, p; Q,q; R, r; S,s; T, 
t; U, u; V,v; W, w; X, x; Y,y; Z, z. 

The letters of the alphabet are of two kinds — capitals and 
97naU letters. 

The various styles of letters are the Roman, the lUdic^ 
©lb (Snslisji, and ^.i^. 

Rem. — Letters of the same ?*^le differ in size, giving rise to the fol* 
lowing distinctions:-" 

Great Primer, Long Primer, 
English, ^Z^^ 

Pica, Minion, 

SmaU Pica, S|»i»~'»- 
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ORTHOGRAPHY LETTERS. 

When several letters, or combinations of letters, represent 
itie same sound, they are called equivalents ; as, name, g-ay, 
\h-ey. Thus d may be equivalent to ai, ay, ci, ey, <w^ iio, 
as in vain^ pay^ rein, prey, gf^ol, guage. 

When a letter represents several different sounds, it is said 
10 be variable ; as, a in name, far, fat, hall, care, what, liar. 

When a letter has no sound, it is said to be silent. 

Rbm. — It will be seen that there are more elementary sounds than let- 
t«8. Hence some letters must represent more than one sound each. 

CLASSES OF LETTERS. 

Letters are divided into two classes — vomeei> and conso* 
nants. 

Those letters which represent vocals are called vowels. 

They are a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes w and y. 

Rem. — W and Y are consonants when they precede a vowel in the same 
syllable ; as, toine, twifie, yes, yet. In all other situations they are towcIb. 

Those letters which represent subvocals and aspirates are 

called consonants. 

The consonants are 6, rf, g^ /, m, n, r, r, z (subvocal,) and /, A, A, c, ^, p, 
t, 8, (aspirates ; ) z is a subTocal when it is equivalent to gs, an aspurate 
when it is equivalent to ka. 

EXERCISE. 

TeU which letters are vowels, and which are consonants, in thefoUotoing 
words: — 

Name, war, come, peace, tree, fish, good, live, old, sad, young, wine 
said, yet, win, new, gay, day. 

TeU which of the following letters represent vocals, which subvocals, tmd 
which aspirates : — 

a, f, g, m, c, k, d, p, o, w, s, h, y, t, r, v, x, 1, e, j. 

Analyze the foUotoing words by giving, in order, the elementary sounds, 
(not the names of the letters ;) tell how many sounds arid how many letters 
each has ; also what letters are silent ;- - 

Mete, laugh, bought, fought, believe, phthisic, balm, rough, piece, beau- 
ty, thought, blight. 

Model. M — 6 — t = mete:— three sounds and four letters. The 
final e is silent. 

Give the equivalent vocals in the foUotoing words, teU what letters repr»-> 
tent them, and write them on your slates, thus : d = ai, ei, ey, ay, ao, ua, ue. 

The equivalent of a in pale, satl, vol, say, gaol, gauge, boquct ; of a 
in ask, laugh, awnt, there, prayer, heir ; of a in hall, law, brood, f?^ ap 
1 * 
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plattd, bought, awe ; of « in b^, tretf, \iey, fLea, bn^, concMve, fatigue ; of 
e in eadt saus, bet'fcr, many, btor, head, feoff, again ; of »' in iron, eye, 6ie, 
by, buy, aisle, height, guide ; of » in »nk, sieve, hymn, been, gmlt, huay, 
women ; of o in go, door, owe, goat, roe, flaw?, dowgh, sew, beat* ; of o m 
dot, what, not, yacht ; of « in mi<sic, fLew, hue, mew, adieu, beaut;^, 
deuce, sluice, you, through; of u in pull, wool, wolf, would; of u m 
gun, ton, toucn, her, sir, myrrh, does ; of ou in plough, nou^; of oi in 
toil, joy. 

Give the equivalent consofumt sounds of the following words, in the satn€ 



The equivalents of « in ture, e^all, cAaise, ocean, nupftal, session, |>ar 
lial, grains ; of z in zone, was, Xerxes, suffice ; of « in eeat, cent ; oij in 
Joy, pern, soloSer ; of v in vote, of, cipAer ; of « in azure, meaeure, rou^, 
of to in U'et, one, qmlt ; of y in young, minion. 

Point out the svbvocdls in thefoUowing words, and give the correlatives of 
smh as have t?iem, thus : b p; n; d 1 :♦ — 

Bat, bind, rub, tube, dog, bad, soda, day, gone, game, joy, just, ^, 
George, vane, vine, then, those, long, let, fall, man, can, mend, mist, sing, 
nng, cling, doing, run, river, star, wave, wine, wept, one, once, zone, zebra, 
has, his, sacrifice, azure, leisure, rogue, yes, you, filial. 

Point out the aspirates in the following, and give the corresponding sulh 
vocals to such as have them:*-— 

Fame, far, if, staff, laugh, tou^h, phrase, kind, hid, quay, lock, hand, 
hide, hill, heart, put, pink, lip, sm, same, sun, city, mice, tell, time, tone, 
net, pit, faced, forced, thief, thought, through, short, shave, shell, shon, 
sure, ocean, official, church, chin, chest, such, what, when, why, where. 

Give the various sounds of the several vowels in the following vjords : — 
Hate, pate, ball, call, care, fare, hat, mat, far, mar, jar, liar, rival, mete, 
replete, men, pen, hen, there, where, her, herd, crier, fuel, pine, mine, vine, 
twine, pin, sin, din, tin, machine, marine, fir, virtue, bird, note, vote, tore, 
lore, cot, odd, sod, sorrow, more, prove, for, sort, nor, son, done, because, 
honey, tune, cure, tub, but, hut, pull, bush, push, fur, burr, sulphur, rule, 
busy, siren, type, style, crystal, physic, myrrh, myrtle, lately, crazy, 
martyr. Thus, nate — a, pate — d, ball — 4. 

Give the various sounds of the following consonants in Italics : — 
Face, pace, cap, cup, suffice, yill, ^o, rouye, was, sister, eaye, mearaie 
wax, exist. 

COMBINATION OF LETTERS. 

When two or more letters unite, to represent a union of 
elementary sounds, they form a combination of letters ; as 
ott, 01, JZ, on, no^ not^ breathy breadth^ thrusts. 

Note 1. — Sometimes a combination of elementary sounds is represented 
by a single letter ; as, i = d £, (a in far, and ^ inme;) u in union = y«; « 
in one = w&, 

NoTB 2.— Sometimes a combination of letters represents a single ele> 
mentary sound; as, ^ in this; ti, ci, si, ce, in martial, mission, official. 

* Let this be done by actually giviog the sound, not by looking at tb« list of eoi 
MilativeB. 
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oOf ee, aOf gg^ xe, b^fff, U, tt, in door, feci, Isaac, egg, buzz, e&6, oj^^ 



I. Two or more vowels may unite ; as, ou in sounds uo^ 
]n huoy, 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one syllable 
as, ou in sounds oi in voice. 

A proper diphthong is one in which both vowels are 
sounded ; as, <>u in thou. 

An improper diphthong is one in which one of the vowels 
IS silent ; as, the a in heat 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels in one syllable 
as, eau in beauty. 

A proper triphthong is one in which the three vowels are 
sounded ; as, uoy in buoy. 

An improper triphthong is one in which one or two of 
the vowels are silent ; as, ea in beauty y ie in adieu. 

n. Two or more consonants may unite ; as, bl-e-nd^ thr-ee 

BuLE 1. Two similar consonant sounds, that is, two aspi- 
rates or two subvocals, may unite ; as, ap^ adze, Imts. 

Rule 2. When a subvocal is followed by an aspirate, 
the latter usually takes the sound of its correlative ; as, 
bag, ba^5,* pad, pacfo,* = bagz, padz. 

"Rule 3. When an aspirate is followed by a subvocal 
the latter usually takes the sound of its correlative ; as 
placed = plac'ci t zz: plac^, scraped = scrap'<i t == scmpt. 

Note. — To this rule there are exceptions; as, fierce, fir<t, sent,noL 
fuerze, &rzi, send. 

Rule 4. While two similar sounds may unite, two identi- 
cal sounds cannot, even though letters to represent them 
may be employed ; thus : egg, butt, ebb, whiff = eg, but, 
eb, whif, not eg-g^ hixt-t^ &c. 

* By analyzing the plurals of bag and pad^ it will be seen that, though we add the 
letter s, which should represent an aspirate, Mre do not add an aspirate sound, but the 
■ubvocal sound x, and that because it is preceded by the subvocals ff and d. Mark 
die difiereuce in the following plurals, where 3 is preceded oy an aspurate : eapsy hau 
lock*. 

t Tbou^ d should represent a subvocal, it takes the sound of its correlative, b» 
•ause it is made to unite \rith ai aspirate. 
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III. Any consonant sound may unite with a vowel sound 
its, an, no, did^ ceJl, 

EXERCISE. 

Point otU the vowel cotnbiiiatioTU in theJbUowinff wordt ; M whether th$ 
diphthongs are proper or improper ;— 

Fear, pear, voice, sound, pierce, receiye, Europe, people, Tiew, adieo^ 
beauty, tnough, chief, fail, Cssar, how, sew, gaol, mail, deaL 

Point out the consonant combinations in the foUotoinfff and tell what let' 
Sers are identical f and what are changed into their correlatives : — 

Birds, blend, apt, capped, clapped,, buzz, mats, heads, beads, brought^ 
off, skiff, pass, insist, first, faced, roond, word, gird, gold, sold, bulb, verb, 
worm, last^ craft, compact, acts. 

oYLLABLES. 

ORAL EXERCISES. 

The teacher utters the word bat, thus, b — a— <, and says, How many 
sounds did you hear ? Ans. Three. Now, let the ciass utter the same. 
How many listinct efforts did you make ? Ans. Three. Now, utter them 
all at once, thus, bat. How many efforts or impulses now ? Atis. One 
When letters unite so as to be uttered at one impulse, like bat, they form 
a syllable. How many impulses in bat-ter t How many in pe-cu Hart 
Which syllable receives the strongest impulse in coti-trol, in^firm, dear-ly, 
9-pent 

A syllable is a letter or combination of letters uttered with 

one impulse of the voice ; as, mat^ mat-ter^ ma-te'ri-al. 

The essential part of a syllable is a voweL 

Note.— By vowel here is meant a vowel sound, whether represented by 
a single letter, a diphthong, or a triphthong. 

A syllable may consist, — 

(1.) Of a vowel ; as, a-cre, ei-ther. 

(2.) Of a vowel with one or more consonants prefixed ; 
as, ^a-sis, &ri-er, three^ phthisis, 

(3.) Of a vowel with one or more consonants affixed ; as, 
in, elf^ iTiXev-ests^ earths. 

(4.) Of a vowel with one or more consonants both pre- 
fixed and affixed ; as, n-oo-n, ^r-u-ZA, thr'U-sts. 

Note. — In the preceding exercises the pupil has been occupied with 
elementary sounds and the characters which represent them. In this, hd 
is taupb* the modeb of combining these into syllables. It is often n^ 
ccssary ti> separate a syllable into its elements. 

The process of combining elementary parts is called 

Digitized byCjOOQlC 
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iynthesisy and that of separating a combinauon into its ele- 
ments is called analysis. 

NoTB. — In analyzing a syllable, let the learner tell, (1;) the esienHdk 
part, that is, the vowel or diphthong ; (2.) the consonant or consonantf 
which are prefixed to it; (3.) the consonant or consonants which are 
affixed to it 

MODELS FOR ANALYZING SYLLABLES 

An ... is a syllable consisting of two elements : — 

A. , • . is the essential element, — it is a Towel. ((Hre its sound.) 

» .... is a consonant, and represents a subyocal ; it is affixed to a. 
(Give its sound.) 

Brmk . is a syllable consisting of three parts: — 

«a . • . . is the essential part, —it is a diphthong (why ?), improi>er (why ?) ; 
• is silent, — a only is sounded. (Give its sound.) 

Br, ... is a union of two consonants, both representing subvocals, 6 and 
r, (Kule 1,) which are prefixed to ea, (Give their sounds separate- 
ly, then together.) 

h is a consonant representing an aspirate, and is affixed to ea, (GiT« 

its sound.) 

EXERCISE. 

Anahfze ihefolUywing syllables, and describe each element ;— 
Kite, dog, numb, boat, firiend, truth, day, wax, bat, view, sound, aid, 
meat, suit, rude, the, think, sit, leave, three, bursts, threats. 

Form syllables by prefixing one consonant to a, ajr, ey, on, ieu, y ; two 
or MO£B consonants to e, oo, oe, i, ou, oi, ee, ca, ay, i, ey ; by affixing onb, 
TWO, or THREE consonants to any Jive of the above voiobls or diphthongs. 
Form ten syllables in which one, tvjo, or more consonants shaU be prefixed 
and affixed, 

WORDS AS THE REPRESENTATIVES OF SOUNDS. 

NoTB. — Written words are used to represent both sounds and ideas. As 
the representatives of sounds, they are classified according to the number 
of syllables they contain. 

A word may consist of one syllable alone, or of two OT 
more syllables united. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; as, hoy 
pen^ tree. 

A word of two syllables is called a dissyllable; as, 
na-ture^ faith-ftd, 

A word of three syllables is called a trisyllable; as, 
nat^'-ral^ faith-fuUness, 
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10 ENGLISH GRAMxMAR. 

A word of four or more syllables is cai«ed a polysyUahle • 
as, un-nat'U-ral, un-faith-ful-ness. 

Accent is a stress of the voice placed upon a particulaf 
syllable, to distinguish it from others. 

Every word of more than one syllable hsis one of iti 
•yllables accented. 

The accented syllable may be either the first, last, or a 
middle syllable ; as, du'iy^ he-long'^ pre-par'ing. 

Some words have aprimaxy and secondary accent; as, in"def<U'iffable, 

in"coinpi'ehen'sihle. 

Note. — In sennrating a word into its syllables, we should divide it as it 
is pronounced. Thus some pronounce pat'ri-oty others pa'tri-ot^ and the t 
must be ioined to the tirst or second syllable accordinsfly. The learner 
should tell how many syllables a word cont;uns, calling it a mmvoayUable^ 
dissif liable, &c. ; then point out the accented syllable, and analyze each ac- 
cording to the preceding models. In writing', a syllable should never be 
dividecl at the end of a line. A word of more than one syllable may be 
divided, one part being placed at the end of one line, and the other at the 
beginning of the next. 

EXERCISE.* 

Analyze aitd describe the following words : — 

Beat, said, tree ; friendship, social, himself, stately ; complaining, inter* 
pret, indolence ; incessantly, condemnation, interdicting, domesticate ; 
consantjuinity, confederation, impenetrable ; mispronunciation, incompre- 
hensible, indefatigable ; impenetrability ; incomprehensibility. 

Ci/rrect the accent in the following words : — 

Local', indolence, memo'rable, ig'noble, frequently, lament 'able, actu'al, 
Indispu 'table, immuta ble, retro 'spect, com'pletion, late'ral. Change the ao' 
cent in the foUowinq words to the secofid si/lJahle, and give their meaning: 
Au'gust, con 'jure, des'ert, en'trance, min'ute, pres'ent, proj'ect, in 'valid. 

Write the folloioing words upon yottr slate, and divide them into syllabieB^ 
marking the accented syllable : — 

X Conscience, detecting, inability, indubitable, commotion, laborious, re- 
late, detestation, infesting, exemplary. 

Model. Con'science. 



DERIVATIONS. — RULES FOR SPELLING. 

RisM. — So far as the derivation of words refers to their applicationy and 
elassif cation into parts of speech, the subject properly belongs to the de- 
partment of Etymologv. So far as it refers to changes of letters in spell- 
mg, it beUm^s to Orthography. For the sake of convenience, the fol- 
lowing defimtions and rules are here inserted. > '■ 
__ ^..^ 

* \jtt the teacher first give an oral exercise in which he shall etbibU Um tcoiHily 
Js own voice, llion tetttire the pupil to repeat the same. 
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A worn in no way derived from another is a radical or 
primitive word ; as,form^ harm. 

A word formed by joining to a primitive some letter or 
syllable, to modify its meaning, is a derivative word ; as, re- 
form, harm-Ze55. 

A word formed by uniting two or more entire words is a 

compound word ; as, inkstand, schoolhouse. 

The parts of those comnoTinds which have been long in use are generally 
onited closely; as, nevertheless , sunrise; in others, the hyphen (-) is used 
to separate the parts ; as, labor-saving, 

EXERCISE. 

Tell which of the foUomnff words are primitive, wTtuih DEBiVATrvB, 
and which compound : — 

Bright, fair, told, meek, some, playful, ioyless, income, bookstore, play- 
mate, cloud-capped, ink, housetop, fearful, reform, dismember, dreary. 

Fcnrm derivative words from the following primitives^ and draw a Hm 
under the added syllable or letter : if ope, fear, harm, love, care, know, peer, 
ape, weed, cloud, form, grade, place, joy, truth, poet, fade, weep, laugh. 

Model. Hopetew. 

Form compound words, by joining some aajprvf/rvUe word to each of the 
foUotoing : Air, chest, alms, bank, birth, bm, fire, eye, weed, toll, wood, 
loot, work, play, land, busy, tree, breeze. 

Model. Ah-pump. 

SPELLING. 
Spelling is the art of representing words by their proper 
letters. 

PRIMITIVE WORDS. 

The spelling of primitive words should be learned mainly from the dic- 
tionary or spelling book. The following are the most obvious rules : — 

Rule 1. Monosyllables ending in/, Z, or s, preceded by a 
single vowel, double the final consonant ; as, stuff, hell, miss. 
If, of, as, gas^ has, was, yes, is, his, this, us, thus, are excep 
^ions. 

Rule IL Words ending in any other consonant than/, 
*, or s, do not double the final letter ; as, put, rap, on, trim^ 
orag, star. Add, odd, ehh, egg, inn, err, hurr, purr^ huU^ 
nizZj fuzz, are exceptions. 

DERIVATIVE WORD» 
In the formation of derivative words, the final letters of the primithr* 
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ai well as those of the prefix^ often undergo a change. Hence the follow 
fng rules should be stuoied with care. 

PREFIXES. 

That part of a derivative word which is placed lefore l^e 

radical is called di prefix; as, re-tum, jE?re-pay. 

In applying prefixes to radicals, certain changes often take place, to 
render the sound more agreeable. These changes are made according to 
the following rulss ; — 

Rule I. Dropping the final Letter. — The final let- 
ter of a prefix is sometimes omitted ; as, co-existent, for con- 
existent ; aw^-arctic, for an^i-arctic. 

Rule II. Changing the final Letter. — The final 
fetter of a prefix is often changed to one which will har- 
monize, in sound, with the initial letter of the radical ; as, 
ifn«pious, for iit-pious. 

The final letter of the prefix generally becomes the same as the first let- 
ter of the radical ; as, »7-limitable. 

The principal prefixes which undergo this change are ad^ (ac, af, ag, al, 
an, apj ar, as, at;) corij (cog, com, col, cor;) en, (em;) «, (ex, ec, ef ;) cfis, 
(dif, di;) cibf (of, oc, op;) sub, (sue, suf, si^, sup, sur;) syn^ (sym, syl.) 

EXERCISE ON RULES I. IL 

Write derivccttves by prejuein^ anti to arctic ; con to temporary, laborer, 
extensive, location, mend, mix, mingle, nomen, relative; ad to scribe, 
credit, firm, fluent, legation, rest, point, ply, tempt; in to religious, legal, 
egible, liberal, noble, perfect, penitent, potent, prove ; en to oody, broil ; 
ob to position, press, cur, fend ; sub to cession, fix, fumigation, fusion, gest, 
press, render ; syn to pathetic, logistic ; ex to centric, flux ; dis to fuse, late. 

Correct thsfoUowing examples bv Rtde II: Inply, snbrender, inmediate, 
syni^athetic, adlegation, adfect, adcredit, obpose, obportunity, exfect, dis- 
fer, inluminate, conlect, conmend, enploy, subgest. 

Note. — The most common prefixes are contained in the foUo^ring list. 
They are chiefly prepositions of Saxon, Latin, or Greek origin. The roots 
to which they are prefixed are not always used as distinct words in the 
English language. The meaning of such radicals may generally be deter • 
mined by applymg different prefixes. Thus, in t m-pel, ex-^el, <i»-pel, com' 
pel, jE)ro-pel, one would readily see, by comparison, that oe^ means to drive. 
These exercises on the prefixes may be omitted the mrst time of going 
Chrongh tiie Qrammar. 

PREFIXES OF SAXON ORIGIN. 



Pra^ 


Si^ifieatUm. 


EamtU. 


A. 
Be. 

For. 


on or in. 

near, on, far, over. 

against, not, from. 


iiboard, osliore. 
Beside, 6astir. 
Forbid, /brsake. 
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Pr^fiXm 9ign\fieotiotu 

Fore* before. 

Mis. wronff, error. 

Over* abovcy beyond. 

Oat* beyond, more. 

Un* not, negation. 

Under* oeneath, inferior, 

Up» above, up, subversion. 

With* againat, from. 



Example 
ForeBee, foretell. 
Mistake, misspell. 
Overdo, overload. 
Outrun, tmtdo. 
Unwise, imkind. 
Understand, tmdergo. 
Uplift, upset, 
Trt^Astand. ti^Adraw 



PREFIXES OF LATIN ORIGIN. 



A* ab* alM« 

Ad.* 

Ante* 

Bene* 

Bis or Bi* 

Circum* 

Cis* 

Con.* 

Contra* 

De. 

Dig.* 

E (ex).* 

Extra* 

In.* 

Inter* 

Intro. 

Non. 

Ob.* 

Per* 

Post* 

Pre* 

Pro* 

Preter* 

Re. 

Retro* 

Se. 

Sine* 

Snb.* 

Super* 

Trans* 

Uni* 



from, away. 

to, at, towards. 

before. 

good, well, 

twice, ttoo. 

around, about, 

on this side. 

together, with, 

against. 

from, down, 

asunder. 

otd of, from, 

beyond. 

into, in ; not.\ 

between. 

in, within, 

not. 

aaainst. 

through, by, 

after. 

Before. 

for, forth, forwards, 

past, beyond. 

back, again, 

backwards, 

apart, separation, 

without, 

under. 

over, beyond, 

over, change. 



AbstrviCt, avert, 

Adioin, opproacli (more). 

AfUec&dent (going). 

Benevolent, oenencent (doIa§| 

Bisect (cut), Wpcd (feet). 

Ctmtmnavigate (sail). 

Cwalpine. 

Collect, confine. 

Contradict (speak). 

Dethrone, detract (draTf), • 

Dwtract, rfivert (turn). 

Bjcct (drive), earpel (cast). 

-Sr^raordinary. 

Inform, include ; tnactiTe. 

ItUerpose (place). 

Jn^roduce (lead). 

JVbnconformist. 

OAstruct (build). 

Perfect (made). 

Pos^one (place). 

Precede (go). 

Pronoun, ^Tfogress (go) 

Pye^ematuraL 

Recall. 

Be^rograde (move). 

»Secede (go). 

iSinecure (care). 

Si^dscribe (write). 

Superscribe (write). 

^Hramplant. 

Uniform. 



GREEK PREFIXES. 



A or an* 

Ainplii* 

Ana. 

Anti* 

A po or Aph* 

Dia. 

Epi. 

Hyper* 

Hypo* 



withotft, 
both, double, 
through, up. 
against, 
from, 
throttgh. 
upon. 

over, above, 
under. 



-Anonymous (name). 
^mpAibious (living). 
Anatomy (cut). 
47t^ichristian. 
Ajjogee (earth). 
i>iameter (measure). 
Epit&ph. (tomb). 
JTy/^ercritical. 
Bjrpocrite. 



• ThoM prefixes marked with the star have other forms. 

t Before a verb, in sigiiiflea into, in, and sometimes agoMUt j before «0 mwChm, H 
hM a negative meiLifaig. 

2 
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Prefix. Signification. 

Bleta or Jlletli* change^ beyotid. MetamorphoBC {tann}. 

Para* frontf offatmt. Paradox (opioion). 

Peii^ around. Perimeter ^casure). 

Syn«* with. Sympathy (feeling). 

Note. — Many of the roots to which the prefixes are added are not 
distinct words in the English language. In the following exercises, ai 
in the above examples, such roots will be defined in a parenthesis. Th« 
pupil should analyze deriyatiye words according to the following;— 

MODEL FOR ANALYSIS. 

[mpenitent ... is a derivative word. (Why ? ) 

Penitent .... is the radical ^art, and signifies repenting. 

Im is the prefix (in, Kule II.,) and signifies not. 

Hence, impenitent, not repenting, 

EXERCISE. 

Analyze thefolUnoing derivative words according to the model : — 
Aboard, aground, accredit, accustom, aggrieve, antepast (taste), for- 
give, bestir, foreknow, misplace, overtake, abstract (draw), outnm, un- 
common, adjoin, understand, uphold, withdraw, benevolent (wishing), 
circumscribe (write or mark), cisalpine, bivalve, complete (fiU), dispel 
(drive), imprint, interdict (speak), oppose (place), pervade (pass), pre- 
meditate, preoccupy, post mortem (death), progress (go), refer (carry), 
reammate, subterraneous, (earth), support (bear), superstructure, trans- 
pose (place), acephalous (head), antipathy (feeling), apostatize (standing), 
aphaeresis {taking), diagonal (angle), epitaph (tomb), paraphrase (speak- 
ing), peripnrasis. 

Sttidy the list of prefixes^ and then add to ViefoUotoing roots all that may 
he ttsed ajjpropriatelg. Dejine each word. 

Form spire f (to breathe), rect (to make straight), part, sign, sume (to 
take), scnbe, (to write), tract (to draw), duce (to lead), sist (to stand), 
lude (to play), cede (to go, to yield), elude (to shut or close), port Tto 
— t), act, claim (to call or speak), natural, sure, prove, join, struct (to 



build), course, cur (to run), vention (the act of coming or going), graph 
(marked or written), fuse, press, pel (to urge or drive), volve (to roll or 
turn), gross (to step, pass), fik, flux, fer or late (to bear, carry), mise or 
mit (to send), tain (to hold), diet (to speak), pose (to place), vers or vert 
(to turn). 

MODEL. 

Conform, to form together, i. e., to assimilate, to yield to custom. 

Reform, to form again, i. e., to renew. 

Inform, to form in [the mind], i. e., to tell. 

Deform, to form /row* [the proper shape], L e., to disfigure. 

Perform, to form through, i. e., thoroughly, to complete. 

TransioTECL, to form over, i. e., to change the form. 

Note. — By exercises like the above, multiplied at the discretion of the 
teacher, the pupil may soon perceive the force of aU the prefixes. It is % 

* Those prefixes marked with the star have other forms. 

t To many of the radicals tioo prefixes are added, each having its peculiar foie« , 
M, rf-«o»-struct, re-a(2-mit I'he puiHl shoukl explam each. 
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food exercise to take the dictionary and require the pupil to explain all 
the denvatives from any giyen root 

SUFFIXES. 

That part of a derivative word which is placed after the 
radical is called a sttfflx ; as, faith^Z, end-less. 

Note. — In applying suffixes, the final letter or letters of the radical 
are often changed. Such changes are made' according to the followirg 
rules: — 

Rule I. Doubling the final Letter. — On receiving a 
suffix beginning with a vowel, the final consonant of a mono- 
syllable, or of any word accented on the last syllable, is 
d'^ubled, if the radical ends with a single consonant, preceded 
by a single vowel ; otherwise it remains single ; as, dig-tng, 
digr-^ng ; defer-ing, defer-ring. Not so repair-ing, defewrf- 
ing, differ-ing. 

Many words ending in ^; as, travel, libel, cancel, cavil, chisel, counsel, 
duel, equal, gravel, model, pencil, revel, rival, trammel, tunnel, &c., double 
the / on receiving a suffix beginning with a vowel, though not accented 
on the last syllable. To these add worship, bias, kidnap; Trors}dp-ping, 
hins-sinff, kianap-;pin^. 

Rule. II. DR/rt»PiNG the final Letter. — On receiving 
a suffix beginning with a vowel, the final vowel of the radi- 
cal is dropped in most words ending in e silent ; as, love-ing, 
loving ; also in some words ending in y and i ; as, felicity- 
ate^ felicitate ; deiism, deism. 

Contrary to the general rule, the final e is retained, when preceded by c 
or a; as, peace-«d/e, peaceable ; change-aJ/e, changeable; to preserve the 
soft sound of those letters. So also we»have singeitiff and smngeifig, to 
distinguish tnem from singing, stoimjing. 

The final letters le, when followed by ly, are dropped ; as, noble-/y, no- 
bly. So also t OTte before ce or eg ; as, vagrant-cy, vagrancy ; prelate-cy, 
prelacy. 

Words ending in U usually drop one I on taking an additional syllable 
beginning with a consonant ; as, sViW-ful, skilful. 

RutjgPlI. Changing the final Letter. — The final y 

of a%^djcal word is generally changed to i, if preceded by 

a cciisonant ; otherwise it usually remains unchanged ; as, 

happy-C5^, happiest ; duty-65, duties ; day-s, days. 

The /, in w jrds endine io. for fe, is generally changed to v, when, the 
mS&s. begins with a vowel; as, life, lives. 
To prevent douliing i, the y is not changed when tte suffix begins with 
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i ; as, marry-tw^, majrying. iror tne same reason, the e being dropped by 
Rule iT., in die, lie, tie, v%e, the » is changed to y ; as, dying, lying, tying, 
▼ying. 

EXERCISES ON THE RULES. 

Add INO, ED, or ER, to beg, sit, dig, dim, bed, dog, let, bet, prefer, trans- 
fer, forget, dispel, propel, bent, control, travel, level, counsel ; love, compile, 
receive, leave, grieve, confine, define. Add able to peace, change, sale ; — 
LY to able, disagreeable, conformable, idle, noble ; — ful to skill, will; — 
E8, ED, or ING, to duty, Uly, glory, story, history, beauty, beautify, amplify, 
rectify. 

Correct the following, and explain yotar corrections : — 

Beding, beting, wifes, debarc4, abhorent, alkalioid, gloryous, citys, fan- 
eyful, tarriing, carriing, dutyful, bountyful, handsomeest, bloting, fame- 
ous, agreeabley incompatibley.j 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL SUFFIXES 
The following list contains the principal suffixes. They signify, — 

I. The person who, the female who : Ant, ar, ard, ary, eer, er, ee, 
ent, ist, ite, ian, ive, or, ner, ster, yer, zen ; ess, ress, ix, ine. 

Examples. African, oiie who lives in Africa. Servant, one who serves. 
Beggar, one who begs. Adversary, 07ie who opposes. 18o, dotarrf, chariot- 
eer, laborer, mortgagee, president, economts^, favorite, arithmetician, 
operative, actor, part/ter, teamster, lawyer, citizen; poete5«, instructrew, 
testatru;, heioitie. 

II. The thing which, the act of, the miality of, or state of: Acy, 
age, al, ade, ancy, ance, ency, ence, etv, hood, ion, ism, ice, ment, mony, 
ness, ry, ship, uae (tude), th, ty, ure, aom, ric. 

Examples. Privacy, the state of being private. Justice, that which is 
just. Meekness, the quality q/" being meek. So, bondage, refuso/, cannon- 
ode, expectawcy, repenta?ice, penite/icc, eraerge^jcy, \2Lriety, childAoorf, erec- 
tion, despotism, commandttietit, acrimony, good/tcss, rivalry, scholarship, 
quietuc^, tru^A, novcUy, pressure, Christenoowt, bishopric. 

III. The property pertaining to, belonging to, or ahoufiding in : Ac, 
al, an (ian, ean,) ar, ary, ate, ic (tic or atic), i^f, ine, ory, ose (ious, eous, 
uous), ful, ey, y. • 

Examples. Elegiac, pertaining to an elegy. Mountainous, abounding 
in mountains So, autumnal, antediluvian, emblematic, lunatic, consular, 
discretionary, juveni/e, adamantijic, transitory, verbose, wondrcms, affec- 
tionate, hopeful, sunny. 

IV. To CAUSE, TO MAKE : Ate (iate, uate), en, fy, ish, ize, ise. 
Examples. Alienage, to make an alien. So, justl/y, stablisA, 8oft0n« 

civilise, criticise. * 

V. Diminution . Cle, cule, kin, let, ling, ock. 

Examples. Corpuscle, a little body or particle. So, animalcwte, lamb* 
idti, eaglet, duckling, hilloc^. 

VI. {Miscellaneous :) Oid, like; as, spherotrf — ive, tending to; as, 
delusiiTe — ward, towards; as, eastward — less, toithoiU; as, sleenfew— » 
fc», science of; as, mathematics — ish, so7newhat ; as, bluisA — like, re 
§einbli7iQ : as, wixliAe — ly, in manner ; as, wise/y — able (ible), capaH}U iff, 
as, crediS/e. * 
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Note. - The foUomng terminations are properly grammatical infledwni^ 
kwed to denote the acci^nts of the noun^ verOf aq/ective, or adverb ; — 

I or E8, . more than one, (plural ;) as, hird^,* churches. 

ED, . , . past time, or tkejxissive state ; as, lovcrf, (did lore, or was loTed.) 

ING, . . . continuing to do ; as , loviw^. 

BR, EST, . more, most; as, war me;' warmest. 

Note. — The general signifi nations of the various suffixes are g^ven !ft 
the above Ust. The pai ticular variations of these meanings, to suit given 
eases, will readily suggest themselves. 

MODEL FOR ANALYSIS. 

QuMtude, .... It is a derivative word. (Why ?) 

Quiet is the radical part, and signifies rest. 

Ude is the suffix, and signifies state of. 

Hence auiBT-UDE, state of rest. 

Note. — By combining this with the preceding model, the pupil can ana- 
lyze all words having both a prefix and a suffix. All compounds may be 
analyzed according to the following 

MODEL. 

Seorbreeze . . is a compound word, (why ?) formed from 

sea, which means the ocean, and 

breeze, . . T . which means a gentle wind. 

Hence Sea-breeze, a gentle wind from the ocean. 

EXERCISE. 

I^tuly the list of suffixes and prefixes, and then analyze the foUow%ng 
derivaiive words : — 

Incomplete, famous, peerage, childhood, peaceable, animalcule, pupilage, 
elobule, nopeful, kingdom, friendship, expectation, indecisive, incompati- 
ble, incomprehensibihty, righteous, signature, prepossession, dissimilarity, 
discovery, recoverable, reorganize, transparency, debasement, promotion, 
derangement, reinstate, predisposition, illumination, ignominiously, alle- 
gation, confed^ation, impenetrability, disqualification. 

Analyse the follotoing Amtpound wor^s ;— 

Seahorse, timepiece, cloudcapped, fireplace, inkstand, tree-top, wood- 
house, schoolroom, mousetrap, wnaleship, sunrise, drawbridge, newspaper 
copy-book, breastplate, eyesight, airpump, cornstalk, woodpile. 

Add as many prefixes and suffixes as you can to the foUaoing radicals^ 
9nd count the number of toords you form from each : — 
^ F^rm, gress (go), press, grade, range, merge, number, face, brace, value, 
measure, like, state, cloud, fair, stable, equal, print, trust, burden, mix, 
mount, Hne, social, move, base, animate, judge, test, use, lay, figure, firm, 
?ene (come), join, struct (build), charge, cede, serve, tend. 

♦ When 8 ores are added to t-e present tense of the verb, they denote the singu- 
but nuBiber. 

2» 
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MODEL. 



Form — foraw, former, formed, formiVz^, {ormcUion, tormal, formal, 
fonaality^ formalist^ foTmalism, fonaative^ reform, refonn*, refonnerf, r«^ 
(ormiru/f reformaiionf refonnataryj reform* iue, reformer, mform, in* 
fonii£, informer, twformeti, twformtn^, wiforna/, iniouaaUy^ informality j 
informant, mi«mform, misitiformedf perform, j "erforma, performer, perform- 
ed, performing f performance, performable, cieform, deformSf deforraedy de- 
formiru/, deformity, transform, tratwforms, tra7is forming, transformed, travs 
formation, conform, conforms, conforming, conformed, conformer, conform- 
able, conformably, co?iformation, conformist, cofiformity, noftconformisif 
notiojtiformity, unform, unfonsied, uniform, t^mforma, umformly, uni- 
fca tkiity, 65 words. 

RULES FOR THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 

(1.) The first word of every entire sentence should begin with a capital ; 
as, *• Jestis wept." 

(2.) Titles of honor and respect, and every proper name, and every ad- 
jective derived from a proper name, should begin with a capital ; as, Ui* 
Highness, Boston, Bostonian. 

(3.) Every appellation of the Deity should begin with a capital ; as 
God, Jehovah, tne Eter7ial. 

(4.) The first word of every line in poetry should begin with a capitaL 

(5.) The words / and O should always be capitals. ^ 

(6.) Any important word may begin ^vith a capital. 

(7.) The principal words in the titles of books should begin with capi- 
tals ; as, Pop^s " Essay on Man." 

(8.) The first word of a direct quotation, when the quotation forms a 
complete sentence by itself, should begin with a capital. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of the. classificalion, derivation, and 
various modifications of words. 

A word is the sign of an idea, and is either spoken of 
written. 

CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 

According to their meaning and use^ all words are divided 
into eight classes, called Parts of Speecli. 

All words are divided, according to the number of syllables they contain, 
teto monosyllables, dissyllables^ trisyllables, and jx)}ysi/ldables. 

Words are divided, according to their fornaiion, into jjnmitivet rfenro- 
Hve, and cmnpound. 

A primitive word is always a simple word 
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Woros which vary their forms in cmistrucUon are called dechnabk 
Ihose which do not yary them are indeclinable. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

In English, there are eight parts of speech — the Noun^ the 
Adjective^ the Pronoun^ the Verh^ the Adverb^ the Freposi^ 
tioHy the Conjunction^ and the Interjection. 

A. noun is the name of an object ; as, fruity Henry, Boston, 

The noun (from the Latin nomen, a name) embraces a large number 
of words. All words which are the names of perarnvs^ anitnala, placeSy or 
things, material or immaterial, are called nouns. 

An adjective is a word used to limit or qualify the mean- 
ing of a noun or pronoun ; as, good, faithful, this, some. 

The adjective (from the Latin adjectus, added to, L e., to a noun) em- 
braces a large class of words, which are added to nouns to express their 
qimlities, or define them ; as, ** worthy citizens ; " " this book." AU words 
which are united to nouns answering such questions as Whatt WTuA 
kindf How niant/f are adjectives. 

A pronoun is a word which takes the place of a noun ; as, 

/, he, you, who. 

This part of speech (derived from the Latin pro and nomen, ^or a name) 
embraces but a small number of different words ; yet any noun may be 
represented by a pronoun. It will be seen that these three parts of speech 
are intimately connected : the first is the name of an object ; the second 
expresses the properties of the first ; the third may take the place of the 
first. 

A verb is a word which expresses being, action, or state ; 

as, be, read, sleep, is loved. 

Nothing can be affirmed without a verb. It is derived from the Latin 
Terbum, the woi'dy i. e., the important word ; it embraces a large class of 
words. The dilferent iises of the verb, as well as those of the other parts 
of speech, will be explained hereafter. 

An adverb is used to modify the meaning of a verb, an 

adjective, or another adverb ; as, quickly, jirst, far. 

The adverb (from the Latin ad and verbum, added to a verb) embraces 
all those words which are added to verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs, to 
denote tim^, piafic, and manner. 

A preposition is a word used to show the relation between 

a noun or pronoun and some other word ; Si3,from, upon, o», 

with. 

This part of speech includes a small list of words, which are used to d<v. 
note the relations of pkice, time, cause, manner, prop^^y, qttaUty, &c. It 
k called a preposition (from the Latin prae, bejfore, and positio, a placing^ 
placed before) from the circumstance of its being placed before the object 
with which it is always associated. 
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A conjunction is a word used to connect either woids 

phrases, or propositions ; as, and, hiU^ or. 

The conjunction includes but a small class of words, which are used tc 
Join the parts of a sentence ; it is derived from the Latin conjunctu8,^n«i. 

The interjection is used to express some emotion of the 

mind ; as, O ! alas ! 

The term interjection (from the Latin interjectus, thrown between) ii 
applied to a few words that do not enter into the structure of a sentence, 
out may be thrown in at pleasure, to express our feelings. 



NOUNS. 

A noun is the name of an object ; ai houscy tree^ Boston 
j^oodness. 

Rem. 1. — The word object ^ as here used, should be carefully distinguished 
from the same term employed in Syntax, to denote the complement of the 
transitive verb. It here aenotes every species of existence, material or 
immaterial, which may be considered independently or alone; and is op- 
posed to the term attribute^ which always represents soraethinp: dependent 
upon, belonging to, or inherent in an object.* Thus apple is the name of 
the object, — the substance which embraces everj' possible property of the 
apple, — while sweet is the name of on6 of its attributes, and when used 
concretely, exists only in connection with the object, not independently 
and alone. These fundamental distinctions gave rise, among the earlier 
grammarians, to the terms noun substantive^ or name of the substance, 
(object,) for the former, and noun adjective^ or name of the attribute, 
(something added to the substance,) for the latter. Subsequently, the 
former term was abbreviated into substantive, afterwards nouriy and the lat- 
ter into adjective. 

Rem; 2. — It will be perceived that the idea of substance or independent 
existence is the basis of the distinction between the noun and the adjec- 
tive ; yet it must be remembered that nouns or adjectives are mere uxtrds, 
so called, because the one denotes a substance, or an object, and the other 
an attribute. 

Rem. 3. — It will be seen, moreover, that an attribute, when rep:arded 
as an independent existence, that is, when abstracted from the object to 
which it belongs, becomes an object of itself. Its name, whether changed 
or not, ought to be a noun. To show the change, however, the word denot- 
ing the attribute generally undergoes some change ; as, good, good-tw5«, 
bright, hright-ness. 

Rem. 4. — Whenever a word, syllable, letter, or symbol of any kind is 
spoken of as an object, it must be regarded as a noun ; as, " We is a per- 
sonal pronoun." *' t/7j is a prefix." "^ is a vowel." "-j- is the sign of ad- 
dition." ** , is a comma." 

Rem. 6. — So, again, when a phrase, or a clause of a sentence, is used tc 
denote an object, it becomes a noun ; as, " To see the sun is pleasanL" 
" Thai you Jiave xoronged tne doth appear in this." 

* Note to the Teacher. — It \n all-important that the learner acquire the habit 
of distinguishing, at the outset, between nnooject and an attribute. This carr l»e ba«t 
done by lessons on objects and their attriouteg. (See Introduction.) ;c wij! niako 
Ihe tfistinaion a mat'^f of coMeptiotiy rather than of mere memory. 
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Rhm. 6. — The noun is often called a substantive. All phrases or clausef« 
ised as nouns, are called substaiUive phrases or clauses. 

CLASSES OF NOUNS. 

Nuts. —For an oral exercise, see Introduction, pages xziz and xxz. 

Nouns are divided into two classes — proper and common 

A proper noun is the name of an individual object ; as, 
Tames^ Erie, 

A common noun is a name which applies to each individ 
Jial of a class of objects ; as, man, hoy^ house. 

Rem. 1. — As a proper noun denotes simplj an individual, whenerer it 
A made to represent an individual as belonging to a class, it becomes a 
common noun ; as, ** He is the Cicero of his age," i. e., a distinguished 
orator. 

Rem. 2. — Common nouns, on the contrary, may become proper, when, 
b^ personification, or special use, the obiect named, is regarded as an indi- 
vidual, not belonging to a class ; as, "0 Justice^ thou art fled to brutish 
beasts, and men have lost their reason." " The Common" " The Park," 

Under the head of common nouns are commonly reckoned coUecHve^ 
abstract^ and verbal nouns. 

A collective noun is one which, in the singular, denotes more than one 
object ; as, armyt family ^ fiock. 

An abstract noun is the name of a quality or an action^ considered apart 
from the object to which it belongs ; as, goodness, virtue, toisdotn, move- 
mem. 

A verbal noun is a participle used as a noun ; as, <* He was convicted 
of stealifig.** 
The infinitive is a kind of verbal noun ; as, ** To see the sun is pleasant." 

To nouns belong person, number y gender , and ccise. 

EXERCISES. 

Tell which of thefoUomng toords designate objects, and which prop- 
erties; then select the noum : — 

Horse, old, good, peach, vine, heavy, dell, hard, strong, hill, star, empty, 
ocean, hiUy, wright, William, European, engine, saline, road, top, stile, 
bog, rose, upright, smith, smart, weed, smithy, smoke, balloon, oyster, sea, 
charict, wila, himgry, thirst, delay, duty. 

Select the nmimfrom the following sejvtence : — 
As soon as the sun was seen coming over the hills, the farmer aroused 
ike laborers from slumber, who, with their scythes on their shoulders. 
and pitchforks in their hands, marched gaylyto the field to begin the la- 
bors of Ihe day. 

Tell which of the following nouns are common, and which an 
proper :'^ 
Posterity, virtue. Rome, tea. New, Cicero, Germany, Paris, pomp, «m 
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■bine, meadow, Pekin, golf, Medici, astronomy, Darius, father, calico, 
London, dungeon, district, Sicily: 

Tell which of the foUoioing common nouns are abstract, tohich art 
toUectivAj which are verbal : — 

Army, tasting, goodness, heat, harness, rising, sailing, wisdom, flock, 
wonder, teaching, energy, frankness, freedom, school, destiny, household, 
multitude, teethmg, shutting, dulness, company. 

Change thefoUotoing names of properties into abstract nouns ;— 
Good, cheerful, diligent, rapid, powerful, dark, strong, heayy, lovely, 
torilHant, beautiful, flaming, brave, swift, lame, solid, soft, thick, easy, 
Btrange. Thus, good, good ness. 

Write the names of fifteen objects in this room ; also write the names 
ofwch objects at home as you can recall. 

Fill the blanks in tfke following examples with nouns of your own se 
lection: — 

is short. are strong. ^ have fallen. is a 

quadruped. — were destroyed. —— wiU dec/ v. will rise 

at six o'clock. is the king of beasts. was the father of his 

country. was a tyrant. were overthrown in the Red Sea 

' mourned for Absalom. shine at night. 



PERSON. 

Note. — Review the oral exercise in the Introduction, page xxxiii. 

Person is that property of a noun or pronoun whick shows 

its relation to the speaker. 

A noun or pronoim must represent cither the speaker, the person spoken 
to, or the person or thing sj)oke7i of. 

There are three persons — the first ^ second, and third. 

The first person denotes the speaker ; as, " /, John^ saw." 

The second person denotes the person spoken to; as 

'* Children^ obey your parents." 

The third person denotes the person or thing spoken of ; 

as, " Thomas did not come." " The harvest is abundant.' 

Rem. 1. —Nouns in the first or second person are never used as the sub- 
ject or object of a verb, but may be put in apposition with either, fox the 
purpose of explanation ; as, " I, Paul, beseech you." 

Rem. 2. — The names of inanimate objects are in the second persdn, 
when the objects to which they apply are spoken to. Objects thus ad- 
dressed are personified, and are treated as though they were actual hear* 
ers ; as, " Aiiri I have loved thee. Ocean.** 

EXERCISE. 

TeU tne person of the nouns a?id pronouns in thejblhmti^ sentenres : — 
Nero was a tyrant. Children, obey your parents. PMlip, thou art a 
man. Belays are dangerous. We cannot tamper with temptation. Ta« 
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fefryman took us safely' across the riyer. Keep thy heait with all diU^ 
gence. We should love our country. King Philip was the last of th« 
Wajapanoags. " Let my country be thine," said his preserver. Babylon, 
how art thou fallen ! The lady loves her wilL 

Fill the blanks in the following expressions; tell the person of the noun or 
pronoun inserted : — 

— was executed for murder. art the man. The lady lost 

-^— purse and all contents. — are wOling to remain. 

hast strangely ended. delight in surf bathing. The father 



called sons and daughters around The duke 

esteemed for — uprightness, and the duchess beloved for — ^— kind- 
ness. Art— -a spirit of earth or air? wast wrong to urg* 
me so. 

NUMBER OF NOUNS.* 

Number is that property of a noun which distinguishes one 
object from more than one. 

Nouns have two numbers — the singular and the plurdL 

The singular number denotes but one object ; as, horse^ 
river y nation. 

The plural denotes more than one object ; as, horses^ riv' 
ers^ nations. 

FORMATION OF THE PLURAL. 
I. The plural of nouns is regularly formed, — 
(1.) By adding s, when the singular ends with a sound 

that can unite or coalesce with s ; as, hook^ hooks ; tree^ 

trees. 

(2.) By adding C5, when the singular ends with a sound 

that cannot unite or coalesce with 5 ; as hox^ hoxes ; church 

churches. 

Rem. 1. — When es is added, s has the sound of « ; BSyfoXi foxes; when 
# only is added, it has the sound of z when it unites or coalesces with a 
vowel ; as, folioj folios ; flea, fleas. It follows the rule (see Rule 1, page 7) 
for the combination of consonants, when it follows a consonant ; that iS) 
it is « aspirate when it unites with an aspirate ; as, haty ?uUs ; cap, caps 
surf, surfs; clock, clocks ; it is « subvocal (or z) when it follows a subvo* 
cal; as, lad, lads; log, logs; ball, balls ; farm, farms ; fan, fans ; roar 
foara, 

* Let the teacter givean oral exercise before commencing " Number of Nouna 
Its object should be to show tliat number has reference to one, or more than on« 
First, take one htok, or any other object, and ask, " Uow many do I hold up ? '* wfiu. 
One hook. Spell the word or write it on the slate. How many now? .4ii«. Tw« 
hooka. What letter is added ? Why is it added i How many now ? Ana. Tlire* 
hooka. Are any more letters added ? Ana. No more. How would you write th« 
word if there were twenty books i Ana The same as when there were two or three. 
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Bbm. 2. — The< cr es adds a syllable when it. does not coalesce witii 
the final syllable of the singular ; as, churchy church-es ; racey rac-esj cagey 
eag-€S. The s ot es does not add a syllable when it does coalesce with in» 
final syllable ; as, loorky works ; echo^ echoes. 

II. The plural is irregularly formed in various ways. 

(1.) When the final «, contrary to the rule, (see Rem. 1, above,) is 
Bubvocal, after the aspirate sounds /, /e, the / must be changed (see 
Rule 1, page 7) into its correlative v ; as, loafy loaves ; lifcy lives ; sheaj^ 
s}ieaves ; thief ^ thieves. When s is aspirate, as in the plurals otdtoarfy bnef. 
scarf reef chief grief kerchief hatxdkerchief giUf ^xirf turf serf proof 
Jioof roof safe^jftfeyStrife^ the f is not changed. Staff, when meaning a 
stick, has staves for its plural; when meamng a set of officers, it hai 
staffs. The plural of wharf in the United States, is wharves ; in Eng- 
land, wharfs. 

NoTB. — The « added to th aspirate is also siibvocal, (except in tntthy ymdhy and, 
H may be, a few others,) and would cause a sunilar change in the ortho^rnphy ul the 
plural, were not the correlative also represented by tA ; as, oaihy oaths ; batky bath*. 

(2.) Most nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, add c», not- 
withstanding s alone would coalesce with o ; as, cargOy cargoes. Yet cantOf 
CtOy qttartOyJuntOy duodecimo, octavo, solo, portico, tyro, halo, add only «. 
oy some writers es is added. Nouns ending in o, preceded by a vowel, 
follow the general rule ; 2A, folio, folios ; carneo, cameos. 

(3.) Nouns ending in y, preceded by a consonant, change y into ies ; 
as, glory ^ glories; mercy, mercies, formerly, these words, in the sin- 
gular, ended in ie , as, glorie, mercie ; their plurals were then formed regu- 
larly. Nouns ending iii y, preceded by a vowel, form the plural regularly ; 
as, day, days ; key, keys. 

(4.) The following plurals are very irregular; as, man, men; wO' 
man, women ; brother, brethren, or brothers ; ox, oxen ; goose, geese ; 
child, children ; foot, feet ; Uyuse, lice ; mo-use, mice ; die, dice (meaning a 
cube used in gaming), dies (meaning a stamp) ; pea, peas, or pease; tooth, 
teeth; petmy, pennies (coins), jDe*»cc (a sum or value). 

(5.) Names of substance, and most abstract nouns, commonly have 
no plural form ; as, gold, cider, flax, milk, tar, goodnens, darkness. 
When different kinds of the substance are referred to, the plural is added ; 
as, waters, wbies, teas. 

(6.) In compound words, if the word denoting the principal idea 
is placed first, it is changed to form the plural ; as, court-martial, coxirts 
martial ; cousin-qerman, cousins-german ; hanger-on, hangers-on ; but if 
the principal word is placed last, the final word is changed ; as, hand- 
ful, Jiand-fuls ; man-servant, tooman-servant, and knight-templar change 
both ; as, men-servants, toomen-servants, knights-templars. 

(7.) Letters, marks, figures, and signs are pluralized by adding *s ; as, 
the s^s ; the Vs ; the ♦ *s ; the 9'5 ; the +*«. 

(8.) On the use of the plural of proper names with a title prefixed, 
the opinions of writers are divided. The following rules have the au» 
thority of good usage : — 

{a.) A proper name with the title of Mrs., or the ordinal numbers, ttoo, 
three, four, &C., prefixed, when used in the plural, is tfee//" changed, and not 
the title ; as, " the Mrs. Livingstons ; ** " the two Dr. Warrens." 

(6.) In addressing two or more persons of the same family, or of differ- 
ent names, the title alone is changed ; as, " the Misses Livingston ; " 
" Messrs. Walker." But either of the following forms mav be used ; " the 
Miss Rands," or "the Misses Rand;" "the Mr. WaULers," or « the 
Messrs. Walkers." 
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(9.) Many nouns from foreign languages retain their oiigfnal pltt» 
nis ; as, aniU/iesis, antWieses ; atUomaton, atUomcUa ; axis^ aaea ; oat^ 
dit, baiulitti; beaUf beaux; ch&rvb^ chet-uhirn; criterio7i, criteria; datum^ 
data ; d€sideratu7n, desiderata ; encotniunu encovvia ; erratum, errata ; fo* 
cuSf foci ; fo}tnu2a^formul<!B ; hyj)othesis, hypotheses ; madarMy meadatma ; 
magus, niagi; memoraiidumy metnoranda ; mo?isieur, messieurs; n^ndOf 
nebul<e; phemme^ion^ pheiioniejm ; radius, radii; seraph, seraphim; stimu- 
lus, liimvdi ', stratutn, strata. 



REMARKS ON THE NUMBER OF NOUNS. 

Noims wiTHoxrr THE Plueal. Rem. 1. — Proper names, when aj^. 
plied to individuals, strictly speaking, do not admit of a plural form. But 
when several of the same name or family are spoken of together, the 
noun takes the plural, according to the general rule ; as, ^^ the Caesars ; " 
** the Stuarts ; " " the Harpers." 

Nouns without the Singular. Rem. 2. — The following nouns 
have no singular : embers, oats, scissm's, vespers, literati, antijpoc^, ashes, 
efothes, billiards, ides, intestines, vitals, beuotos, drawers, mppers, tongs, 
shears, &e. Lungs, bovoels, and some others have a singular denoting a 
part of the whole ; as, Iwig, botcel. 

Rem. 3. — The following words arc plural in respect to their original 
form, but singular or plural in respect to their meaning : alm^, amends, 
news, riches, pains, (meaning effort,) odds, wages, molasses, series, suds, 
corps, measles, tidings, mumps, rickets, nuptials; as also the names of 
some of the sciences ; as, mxUhematics, ethics, optics, statics, mechanics^ 
mnemonics. 

NoTz. — JN'etos is now regarded as singular ; so also measiet and molasses, althou^ 
tbey tiave the plural form. 

Nouns either Singular or Plxtral. Rem. 4. — Some honns art 
alike in both numbers ; as, deer, sheep, swine, vermin, hose, fry, troui, sal^ 
man, brace, dozen, yoke, gross. 



EXERCISE. 

NUMBER OF NOUNS. 

Note. — Let the teacher give short sentences in the singular, as, watei 
flows, and require the learner to change the nouns to the plural. 

TeU which of thefollotoing nouns are singular, and which are plural ;- 
Daughter, day, chairs, watches, apple, pears, stars, oats, coat, naOs, ink 

stand, nom, hearts, hoof, books, bundle, home, canes, imibrellas, markets 

flower, leaf. 

Write t\e plural of the foUounng nouns, atid give the ride for the tsrmi 
nation : • 

"Work example, lady, oak, horse, hope, stratagem, ferry, leaf, storm* 
bird, bend, thief, dreg, sex, trick, band, bottle, day, filly, hsuf, watch, iron 
finegp*. 

TeiP, the singular of the following : — 

Horoes, pence, strata, teeth, dies, memoranda, children, mice, hypoth©» 
«es, messieurs, brethren, scissors, seraphim, axes, snuffers, errata, chem- 
man, sheep, formulae, swine, sol )s, flies, knives, riches, mottoes, octaTO^i 
courts-martial, inkstands. 
3 
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Fut Ou foliotaing blanks ; the frstjvce toUh common nouns m the stnguku 
Hwnber :-^ 

— is a noble annual. is a rirtue. cannot be seen. 

■ must be avoided. had reached the meridian. The next Jlvi 

with proper nouns in the singular : descended the Alps. was 

not at home. crossed the Delaware. was the Emperor of 

Rome. was a valiant soldier. The next five with abstract^ verbal^ 

or collective nouns : on the water is a pleasant amusement. 

was scattered by the wolves. is the mother of vice. waa 

collected aroimd the hearth-stone — ^ from friends is painful. 2'A« 

next five with nouns which do not admit of a plural : is sour. 

is found in Pennsylvania. goes before a fall, is situated on 

the Danube. is transparent. TTie next five with nouns which do not 

admh of a singular : must be ground. take to themselves 

wings. * werejoyfuL were made of brass. were voted 

by the assembly. 

Correct the foUovnng plurals^ and give the rule or remarks for the cor 
rection: — 

Heros, ne^os, folioes, vallies, dutys, thiefs, calfs, stratums, phenome- 
nons, cherubims, mans, turkies, flys, court-martials, father-in-laws, son-in^ 
laws, cupsfull, seraphims. 

Tell the nouns and pronouns in thefoUowing sentence ; tell the person and 
number of each : — 

" Thy testimonies have I taken as an heritage forever, for they are th« 
rejoicing of my heart," 

GENDER. 

Gender is a distinction of nouns in regard to sex. 

There are three genders — the masculine^ Utiefeminine^^d 
the neuter. 

Nouns which denote males are of the masculine gender ; 
as, man^ hing^ hero. 

Nouns whicn denote females are of \he feminine gender ; 
as, womany queen^ mother. 

Nouns which denote neither males nor females are of the 
neuter gender ; as, tree^ rock, paper. 

Rem. 1. — Some nouns may denote either males or females ; as, parent , 
ehildf cousin. These are sometimes said to be of the common gender ; but 
ns the gender of such nouns may generally be determined by the connec- 
tion, there seems to be no necessity for the distinction. 

Rem. 2. — By a figure of speech, called Personification, the masculine 
or feminine gender is applied to inanimate objects ; thus we say of a ship, 
" She sails well ; " of the sun, " He rises in the east.** The use of this 
figure imparts peculiar beautjr and animation to language. "Her flag 
streams wildly, and her fluttermg sails pant to be on their flight." " The 
meek-eyed mom appears, mother of dews.** 

Rem. 3. — In speaking of the inferior animals, and sometimes eve«\ o| 
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m<ants, the distinction of sex is not observed; as, " And il became a ier 
P&nt^ and Moses fled from before it." " The child was lying in its cradle." 

Rem. 4. — Collective nouns, if they convey the idea of unity, or take 
the plural form, are neuter; as, " The army, on its approach, raised a shout 
of defiance." But if they convey the idea of plurality without the plural 
form, they take the gender of the individuals which compcse the coUec 
tion ; as, ** The jury could not agree upon tJieir verdict." 

There are three methods of distinguishing the sexes :— « 

(1.) By using the different words : — 

Examples. Bachelor ^ maid; beaUj belle; hoar, sow; hoy, girl; broth- 
er, sister; bitch, doe ; bull, cow ; cock, hen; drake, ducjk ; earl, countess -, 
father, mother ; aander, goose ; horse, mare ; husband, wife; king, queen; 
lad, lass; kn'd, lady; male, female ; man, woman; nepnew, niece; ram, 
ewe; son, datighter; stag, hind; uncle, aunt; wizard, witch; dog, bitch; 
monk, nun; hart, roe; master, mistress; Mister, Mistress, (Mr., Mrs.;} 
papa, mnm?na; sir, madam; sloven, slut; steer, heifer; youth, damsel, 
swain, nymph. 

Rem. — Some masculine nouns have no corresponding feminines; as, 
baker, breioer, porter, carrier; while some feminine nouns have no cor. 
responding masculine ; as, laundress, seamstress. 

(2.) By a difference of termination : — 

Examples. Abbot, abbess; actor, actress; administrator, admintstra 
trix ; adidterer, adultress ; ambassador, ambassadress ; author, authoress ; 
baron, baroness ; bridegroom, bride; benefactor, benefactress; count, count' 
ess; dauphin, dauphiness ; deacon, deaconess ; director, directress; duke, 
duchess ; emperor, empress; executor, executrix; governor, governess ; heir, 
heiress ; hero, heroine ; hunter, huntress ; host, hostess ; instructor, instr^wt' 
ress ; Jew, Jeicess ; land(prave, landgravine ; lion, lioness ; marquis, mar- 
chioness ; monitor, momtress ; patron, pcUroness ; poet, poetess ; priest, 
pritStess ; prince, jmncess ; prophet, prophetess ; shepherd, shepherdess ; tes- 
tator, testatrix; ti^', tigress; tutor, tutoress; icidoxoer, widow; god, 
goddess; giant, giaiUess ; negro, negress ; songster, songstress; sorceteri 
swceress. 

(3.) By prefixes and suffixes. 

Examples. Land/orrf, \&nddady ; gentleman, gentieiuoman ; peacodi;, 
p^vihen ; Ae-f?oat, sAe-goat ; 7/i«n-servant, Tmifrf-servant ; mafe-child, /«- 
male-chWd. ; cocA-sparrbw, te-sparrow ; ^^T\^father, grand?no^Acr ; Eng- 
lish »«an, Englishtco/miw; merman, mermafd; schoolmo*^, schoolm*«^f<#. 



EXERCISE. 

Tell which of the follovnng nouns are masculine, which femimne, and 
which neuter I—' 
Picture, walnut, duchess, philosopher, Spaniard, door, letter, cap, saflor, 

SVLtem, priest, curtain, lioness, nun, captam, bridge, widow, hind, wizard, 
eacon, hospital, fort, banner, doe, brotner, countess. 

Give the faninine gender to the following novns : — 

Man, abbot, horse, hero, tiger, heir, prophet, Jew male, lord, widower, 
Hart, husband, beau, uncle, author, host, shepherd, poet, gander, sultan, 
hunter, master, drake, king, patrc n, bridegroom, stag prince, peer, nephew 
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Give the maaeuhne gender of thefoUowing : — 

Empress, songstress, ewe, mother, sister, miurchioness, maid, aetren« 
woman, she-goat, electxess, witch, doe. 

Fill the blanks in the following examples ; the first five totth common 
nouns tn the masculine gender : •— 

is patient. loves his master. reigns king of beas^w. 

— exposes his wares for sale. should venerate the eld. The 

next Jive with proper or common nouns in the feminine gender : — was 

Queen of England. entertained her guests with grace. . wag 

a distinguished poetess. — was the nightingale of Sweden. ■ 

loves her of&pring. The next Jive mith collective nouns ^ and tell the gender : 

met at the house of a mend. — — brought in a verdict. ■. 

were appointed by the chair. must obey its leaders. — — listened 

with delight. 

CASE. 

OBJLL EXE&CISE. 

Will you sag or declare something of a pent Vidogf a horse f & beef & 
tree f Thus, " The pen is poor.** 

Now, suppose, instead of saying something, vou had done something to 
each of these; how would you speak of it ? A?is, " I hroke mj pen.'* Is 
pen in the same relation or case as before ? Ans. It is not. It was then 
the subject; it is now the object, (See Introduction, Proposition enlarged.) 
Now, when we use a noun in the relation of subject, it is in the nomina- 
tive case ; then in what case are these noims ? George writes. The chnids 
are black. The smoke ascends. The vnnd blows. When we use a noun in 
the relation of object after a verb or a preposition, it is in the objective case. 
In what case are these nouns ? I saw a man. He broke the tvindow. They 
walk in the garden. She sits on the sofa. 

Suppose Henry owned a sled ; how would you tell tD?iose sled it was ? 
Am. Hejvry's sled. Henry is now in the relation of a possessor, and the 
word Henry's is said to 1)6 in the possessive case. Tell in what case the 
following words in Italics are : John came yesterday. I saw a hen, Hwn- 
phrey's clock. The cai caught a mouse. Herbert's dog worried his broth- 
er's cat. 

Will you mention the name of some object in this room ? Ans. Chair 
Now say something of the chair. ** The chair stands on the floor.'* 



CASE. 

Case denotes the relation of a noun or pronoun to othei 
words. 

There are three cases — the nominative^ the possessive, 
and the objective* 

The nominative case is the simplest form of the noun, and 

ijB commonly used as the subject of a proposition ; as, 

• George speaks." " The door was shut" 

Besides being the subject of a proi)osition, the nominative case may,4)f 
used, 1st, as the attribute of a proposition ; 2d, it may be used to idcnti^f 
he subject or attribute ; 3d, it may be independent of any other word. 
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Die possessive denotes the relation of property or posses- 
sion ; as, " Davi(Vs harp." 

The possessive singular of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding an apostrophe (') and the letter s to the nominative ; 
Eis, inan'Sy David^s. 

When the plural ends in 5, the apostrophe only is added ; 
as, hoys*^ ladies\ But the (') and s are added when it ends 
in any other letter ; as, merCs^ women' Sy brethren's. 

Rem. 1. — When the singular ends in «, or a letter or combination of 
letters having the sound of a, and the addition of a syllable would be 
harsh, the (') only is added ; as, goodness* sake, cotiacience* sake, Moses* 
seat, Cockaince* den. 

Bbm. 2. — Some diflTerence of opinion prevails among writers respecting 
the form of the possessive in other cases where the singular ends in «, 
some adding the (!) only, and some the (*) and s. Thus we have Adams* 
expresSf or, Adams's express ; Otis* letters^ or Otis*s letter's. The weight 
of authority seems to be in favor of the additional s, whenever the laws of 
euphony will admit ; especially if a syllable is added in pronouncing the 
word ; as, Bates*s Sermons, 

When a noun follows a transitive verb or a preposition, it 
IS in the objective case ; as, " Thomas opened his knifed 
'^ The bird sat on the ^ree." 

Rem. 1. — The nominative case answers the Question Whof or What ? as, 
** Who writes ? " *' John writes." " What alarms him ? " " The storm 
alarms him." The possessive answers the question JVhose f as, " Whose 
book have you ? " "I have my brother's book." The ob;ective case an- 
swers the question IVhom f or What f as, " Whom do you see ? " "I see the 
captaifi." " On tohat does he stand ? " " He stands upon the deck.** 

Rem. 2. — The possessive case may be known by its form. But the 
forms of the nominative and the objective are alike ; hence they must be 
4etermined by their relation to other words. 



DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

The declension of a noun is its variation to denote num 
iter mid case. 

EXAMPLES 
1. Boy. 





Sinff. 


Pbir. 


Nom. 


Boy, 


Boys, 


Boss. 


Boy's, 


Boys*, 


ObJ. 


Bov; 


Boys. 



3* 
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Norn. 
Pass. 
Ob;', 



Norn. 
Pou 
Ohj. 



Norn. 
Poss, 
Obf, 



2 Fly. 

Sing. 

Fly, 
Fly; 

3. John. 
Sing. 
John, 
John's, 
John; 

4- Goodness. 

Sing. 

Goodness, 

Goodness', 

Goodness ; 



Flies, 
Flies', 
Flies. 



Pbir. 
Wanting. 



Plwr 
Wantififf. 



PARSING. 

Parsing consists, — 

(1.) In telling ihe part of speech. 

(2.) In telling its properties or accidents, 

(3.) In pointing out its relation to other words, and gif 

Ing the rule for its construction.* 

In parsing a nou7if say, — 

(1.) It is a nouiif and tell why. 

(2.) It is commo7i or proper , and tell why. 

(3.) It is of the 1st, 2d, or Zd person, and tell why. 

(4.) It is of the sbigvlar or plural number , and tell why. 

(6.) It is of the masculine, feminitie, or neuter gender, and ten why. 

(6.) It is of the nominative, possessive, or objective case, and tell why. 

(7.) The rule * foe construction. 

EXERCISE. 

The following nouns are in ihe nominative case. Parse them thus : -» 

** George writes." 

O^orge is a noun, it is the name of an object ; proper, it is the name of 
an individual object ; of the third person, it denotes the person 
spoken of; singular number, it denotes but one ; masculine gen- 
aer, it denotes a male ; nomiTiative case, it is used as the subject 
of the proposition " George writes." Rule I. " A noun or pro- 

• The pupil who has been thoToughly drilled on the Introductory Course may 
M able to introduce this third element of ptitsingj if the teacher choose. The Rulef 
»f Syntax will, of course, he anticipated, if applied here. The teacher can omit oi 
i«e the nies, as he may think best. 
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noim used as the subject of a proposition must be in the nomi- 
native case." 

^ Trees crow. Rain fialls. The ice melts. The serpent crawls. Susan 
sings. The coal bums. The stars shine. Wisdom is profitable. Dogs 
?iark. T^e cars arrive. Smoke ascejids. Columbus saileo. Mary studies. 

T*he foUowing nouns are in the nominative case. Those in Itattcs are the 
predicate-nominative. Parse the latter thus ; — 

" Henry was a scholar.** 
Scholat . is atumn, (why?) commony (why?) third person, (why?) singi^ 
lor number , (why?) masculine ffender, (why?> nominative ectse ; 
(whv ?) it is used as the attribute of the proposition, " Henry is' 
& scholar." Rule II. ''A noun or pronoun used as the attribute 
of a proposition must be in the nominative case." 

Petei veas an apostle. Gold is a metal. Demosthenes was an orator. 
Horses are animals. Borneo is an islaiul. Algebra is a science. Air is a 
Jimd. Water is a liquid. The earth is a globe. The stars are suns. The 
moon is a satellite. 

The follovnng nouns are in t?ie nominative. Those in Italics are in the 
nominative by apposition. Parse them thus : •— 

" The Emperor Nero was a tyrant." 
Nero . . . is a wown, (why ?) proper, (why?) third person, (why?) singular 
number ^ (why ?) masculine gender^ (why ?) nominative case ; it is 
used to identify .or explain 'Emperor. Rule VI. (Repeat it.) 

The psalmist David was a king. Paul the apostle was a martyr. The 
lisciple John was beloved. Washington the aeneral became Washington 
the statesman. Milton the poet was blind. Henry the scholar was 
orowned king. 

The following nouns in Italics are in the nominative independent. Parse 
them thus : — 

" James, bring me a book." *' John, come." 

James • . is a proper noun,* second person, singular number, masculine 

fendCT. and nominative case ; it denotes the person addressed. 
LuleX. 

Th£ following nouns in Italics are in th£ possessive case, as may be seen 
hy the sign ('s). Parse them thus : — 

" The pupiPs task is easy." 
PupiTs . is a noun, (why ?) common, (why ?) third person, (why ?) singu- 
lar number, (why?) masculine or feminine gender; it denotes 
either a male or a female ; possessive case ; it denotes the relation 
of property or possession, and is used to limit task. Rule VII. 
** A noun or pronoun used to limit another noun or pronoun by 
denoting possession, must be in the possessive case." 

The bot/*s hand was injured. The king*s command was issued. The 
rook*s nest was destroved. The bird's beak was broken. The sjrpenfs 
fang is poisonous. The elephant's tusk is white. Rufus's garden is 
watered. Mary*s work is agreeable. 

* It vnll be we 1 at times to omit the definitions, and shorten the formulas fof 
Hieing 
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TJie foltovnng notma in Italics are in the obfeciive sase. Parse tbea 
thus: — 

" We Tiaited Wctahingtony the capital^ in the Diitnct of Cohmibia.'* 

WtuMngUm is a proper noun, third person, singular number, neuter gen 
der, and objective case: tt is used as the object of visited, ac- 
cording to Rule VIII. ** A noun or pronoun used as the 
object of a transitive verb, or its participles, must be in the 
objective case." 

Oapttal . . is a noun, &c., in the objective case, and is used to identify or 
explain Traskingtmi, which is in the objective case Knle 
VI. (Repeat it.) 

Dutrict* . . is a common noun, &c., in the objective case, and* is used as 
the object of the preposition in, according to Rule XIV. 
" A noun or pronoun used as the object of a preposition, must 
be in the objective case." 

CblunUtia . is a proper noun, &c., object of of. Rule XIV. 

Put the following nouns in Italics into the possessive case, and let each 
expression be written on your slaics, thus : — 

" The carpenter axe. The carpenter's axe." 

Abrafiam son. David harp. Moses law. Adams Arithmetic. Web 
ster Dictionary. Pete?' coat. The teacher book lies upon the jMpil desk. 
The coachman dog barked at the herdsman sheep. Tne lioti roar aroused 
the shepherd dog. The farmer com was destroyed by his neighbor cow. 

Parse each possessive noun an your slates, and give the rule for forming 
the possessive case. 

Write the following nouns in the possessive plural, aful place some appro- 
priate noun after them, thus : — 

" The tailors' shears." " The men's apartment." 

Tailor, seaman, captain, doctor, lawyer, ju^e, gardener, shoemaker^ 
blacksmith, hunter, laborer, fireman, engineer, conductor, superintendent, 
director, president. 

Tell the case of each noun in Jhe following examples : — 
John's hat lies on Peter's table. The pastor's visit consoled the moth- 
er's heart. The love of truth should be cultivated in childhood. 

Correct the following examples and parse the nouns from your slate : — 
The huntsman horn alarmed the shepherd dog. The pilot wife saw hot 

husband bo?t. The jailer child approached the prisoner cell. We sat on 

the boatman oar. 

Select ten objects capable of action, and assert some appropriate action of 
tach. Then individualize (Introduction) or limit both the object and the 
%Gtion, observing the rules of criticism. 

Correct the following sentences : — 

let me have my Slate. If you wil corect this sentence, i wil thank 
you ; — every sentence should begin with a capital. John seperates a silab- 
»o at the end. of a line, if you rite this exercise without refering to the nils 
for doubbling the final leter, you may misspel too words, o, i have made a 
mistake in the use of capitals. Had'nt sarah ought to begin all proper 
names with a capital, geor^e reads wrights syfers spels and studys gog« 
raphy, but he does not put his commys wliere he'd ought to 
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ADJECTIVES. 

ORAL EXERCISB. 

When I say " birds," I may mean all the birds in the world. How can 
I speak so as to limit the number of birds to ten ? Ans. By placing ten 
before the word birds ; thus, ten birds. We limit the number by aading 
something to the word birds. What shall we call the word thus added to a 
noun? A71S. An adjective, (added to.) Which represents the greater 
number of horses, Aorws — or wMte horses t Ans. Horses. What word has 
thus diminished the number of horses ? Ans. White. Does white show a 
qitality as well as limit the number ? Ans. It does. Which represents 
the ^eater number, 6ooAa — oi Jive books f Ans. Books, Does^«?e show a 
quahty of the books, as, good, useful, bad, at the same time that it limits 
the number ? ^ Ans. It does not ; it limits without showing any quality. 
What is the diflference, then, between Jive and white t Fiveiimits without 
qualifying, and white limits by qualifying. What kind of adjectives are 
these in Italics f Good scholars, bad pens, old houses, faithful servants. 
Ans. They are adjectives ejcpressing quality. What kind of adjectives 
are these t Ten stoves, the^*^ class, yonder orchard, this hat, every day. 
Ans. They are adjectives wmch limit, but do not qualify. (See Intrcduc- 
tion, ** Objects Individualized.") Now study carefully the following def- 
initions and mark the distinctions : — 

An adjective is a word used to limit or qualify a noun ; 

as, " a good school ; " "a diligent boy ; " " this table ; " 

" ten men ; " " the box." 

Rem. — All words which have the construction of the adjective are 
here considered under the head of adjectives. The article, like the ad- 
jective, belongs to the noun ; it has the same construction as the adjective, 
and is hence placed among adjectives. 

Every adjective is a dependent or subordinate word, and 

must belong to some noun or pronoun as its principal. 

Rem. 1. — When the noun or pronoun to which the adjective belongs 
has been previously used in the same sentence, or is some mdefinite word, 
as, person, some one, or some thing, it may be omitted ; as, " I will give 
— lu this book, if you will ^ive me thaiJ"* " The kingdom of heaven suf- 
*Mreth violence, and the vtole?it [persons] take it by force." 

JIem. 2. — An adjective belon^g to a noun understood, or omitted, 
takes the nlace of the latter, and is said to be an adjective us&d as a noun. 
f°te model for parsing that and violent, p. 39.) 



CLASSES OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives are divided into two classes — li'm^ing and 
qualifying. 

A limiting adjective is used to define or restrict tbe mean- 
ing of a noun, without expressing any of its qualities ; as, 
'* the house ; " "/re books ; " " this pen." 

Limiting adjectives are divided into three classes — tu^ti 
deiy pronominal adjectives^ and numeral adjectives. 
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ARTICLES. 

The particular limiting adjectives, the and a, or an are 
called articles. 

The is called the definite^ because it points out some par- 
ticular thing ; as, " the desk ; " " the sun." 

-4, or an, is called an indefinite article, because it does not 
point out any particular thing ; as, " a pen ; " " an orchard.'' 

An is used before a vowel sound, and a before a conso- 

oant sound ; as, " an apple ; " "a pin ; " " an hour ; " "a 

union ; " " an honor." 

Rem. — Although the article is intimately connected with the limitation 
of no ans, it is to be regarded rather as the sign of limitation than as it- 
self a limiting word. When one sajrs, " Tfie man," the gives notice to the 
hearer that some particular man is regarded in the mind of tiie speaker. 
He will point out, by limiting or individualizing, who that particular man 
is. -4, or an J again, is a sign that the speaker, m regarding a multitude of 
objects of the same kind, thinks of one, but no specific or particular one 
Tne object may be limited to show what class or description of objects is 
meant, but not to show any particular individual. u4, or on, however, may 
be said to limit whenever it prevents a noun from being used in its wides* 
sense ; as, man = the whole human race ; a man = one man, but no par- 
ticular one. They again, may be said to extend the meaning of a noun in 
the singular, when it is used in such examples as these : '* The horse ** s=a 
« all tiorses." " The dog," &c. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out t?ie articles in the foUomng examples ; teU which are defmte 
and which are indejlnite : — 

The hat, a book, a knife, a box, an heir, an ox, a plough, an orchard, an 
Industrious man, an honest man, a good citizen, a hill, a nuge round stone, 
the enemy, the union, the ewe. 

Correct the foUotoing examples in all respects; write them on your 
slates : — 

I have got an hat. We have an horse. We saw many an one. We 
went a snowballing. I dun it l:his momin*. I saw any quantity of slays. 
I seen him do it. I board an hole with my uncles gimblet.* 

* SuGGBSTiow TO THE Teachek. — It Is ti>e design of these examples, interspersei* 
among others, to keep alive the spirit of • rft'cism, and to root out by practical exer- 
cises those incorrect expressions which cliii<!ren have imbibed from early associations 
Many of them may be corrected by principles already acquired. Others will antici- 
pate the rules yet to be given. And others, still, can never be reached by the rulee of 
sraramar ; they must be corrected by the laws of {lood usage. (See Rem. page 1 ) 
What rule of grammar will correct such an expretision as " I disremember what he 
said ? " Cannot every word be parsed ? Does grammar correct this ? " I propor* 
^purpose) to visit my friends." Every improvement ui the expressions of the leanier 
)s a decided gain, whether it be made by rule, or by observing the custom of good 
fipeakers or good writers. Correct all faulty expreislons by the rules of granwiar, 
H possible, but at all events correct them. 
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PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

Those limiting adjectives "which may, without U' W3 '.<* 
the article, represent a noun when understood, ai called 
pronominal adjectives ; as, " That (book) is his , this i» 
yours." 

The principal pronominal adjectives are, this^ thaty these 
those^fiyrmer^ latter y which, what, each, every, either, neither^ 
some, one, none, any,all,such,much,both, few, fewer, fewest ^ 
first, last, little, less, least, many, more, most, own, same 
several, sundry, enough. 

Kem. 1. — VVhen such adjectives represent a noun understood, they are 
generally called pronouns. They may more properly be called limiting 
adjectives, (pronominal adjectives,) used as nouns ; as, " This is my book." 
The articles never represent a noun understood. 

Kem. 2. — Qualifying adjectives may also represent a noun when undfer 
stood, but the article must be prefixed ; as, " The good are happy." 

Rem. d. — AU is sometimes a noun ; as, " He robbed me of my hou»e, 
my goods, my home, my all.** Both is frequently a conjunction ; as, " 1 
both saw and heard him." 

Kem. 4. — Each, even/, either, neither, are used distributively. This and 
iJiai, with their plurals, th^se and those, are used demonstratively. None, 
any, all, such, whole, some, both, one, other, another, are used indefinitely, 

Kem. 5. — These, those, all, many, both, few, f^^9 fewest, several, 
iundry, usually require a noun in the plural ; as, "These days." " Those 
plants." 

Kem. 6 — One and other are declined thus : — 





Sing. 


Plu. 




Sinff. 


Norn. 

P088, 

Ofij. 


One, 

One's, 

One; 


Ones, 
Ones', 
Ones. 


Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


Other, 
Other's, 
Other ; 



Plu. 

others 
Others 
Others. 



Others, 
Others^ 



EXERCISES. 

Point oia the pronominal adjectives in thefolhmng sentences : — 
This rule is preferable to that. These scholars are more studious thai, 
those. The former plan has yielded to the latter. Each exercise was well 
written. Every accused one was acquitted. The first method is better 
than the last. Many of our hopes are blasted. Few men are of the same 
mind. Much remains to be said upon all these points. Our own wishes 
must often be yielded to those of others. More were present than were 
expected. Little hope was" entertained of his recovery. Neither remark 
was just. The same course was pursued by several of the members. 
Much harm arises from imprudence. I am less than the least of all 
taints 

Correct the following in all respects : — 

fhose sort of cherries aint good, these exercises is not corect in somt 
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respect, the Times is very hard, our dutys must Be performed. Sercr' 
pupils come in late yesterday None has came. H*amt you seen them 
men ? he said he Ladnt none. James thinks thats right, but othen 
dozent. 



NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Numeral adjectives are those which express number , as, 
vme, two^ three, first, second, &c. 

Numeral adjectives are divided into, Cardinal, which 
denote how many ; as, one, two, three, &c. ; Ordinal, whic*lj 
show which one of a series ; as, first, second, third, 

EXERCISE. 

Apj)ly cardinal numbers to the fotlotoing nouns ; change them to th$ 
pktral, if necessary : '^ 

Peach, berry, box, cup, match, ^ock, shoe, gloTe, ptocil, wafer, penny, 
mcuse, goose, woman, court-martial, tooth, brother-in-laiff, haiKlful, stra- 
■oin, inaex, stamen, cherub, phenomenon. 

Correct the foUoioing plurals , and apply to each any numercd gr^cUer than 
one orjirst ; — 

Oxes, calfs, sheens, deers, geeses, . 9s, 7s, fs, cherubims, serapnims^ 
mnes. Tallies, loafs, chimnies, joumigs, studys, commander-in-chie£3a 
pros, soloes, grottoes, ladys. 

CoVejt all the erroneous expresiion^ which you have noticed to-day, and 
cored tnem. Be careful to avoid them youne^ 



QUALIFYING ADJECTIVES. 

A quaftfying adjective is one which limits the meaning 
of a noun, by denoting some property or quality ; as, " a 
virtuous man ; " "a running horse." To this class of ad- 
jectives belong the participles, which have the signification 
of the verb and the construction oT the adjective. 

Rem. 1. — When the participle is placed before the noun which it modi- 
fies, it is called 2i participial adjective ; as, " The rising sun." When it ig 
placed after t^e noun, and is itself limited by other words, it is parsed aa 
a participle ; as, ** The sun rising in the east." 

Rem. 2. — When a qualifying adjective represents an object understood, 
r ther definite or indennite, the article the must be placed before it ; a% 
'•The wise [persons;] the benevolent [ones;] the beautiful, the goo^ 
fcnd the true." When the quality is used abstractly, thfe adjective ugiiwii 
goes « change in its termination ; as, Wise, wisdom ,- beautinil, beauCgr* 
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^ COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

When different objects are compared with each other, tho 
adjective expressing the quality by means of which they are 
compared undergoes a change, called comparison. 

There are three degrees of comparison — the po8itivi^^ 
comparative^ and superlative. 

The positive simply denotes a quality ; as, righteous t 
pleasant. 

The comparative shows that one of two objects possesses 
a quality in a higher degree th«m the other ; as, *' This tree 
is taller than that." 

The superlative shows that one of several objects possesses 
a quality in the highest degree, when compared with all tbf 
reat ; as, " That pine is the tallest tree in the grove." 

FORMATION OP THE COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVB. 

The comparative of monosyllables is regularly foimed by 
adding r or er, and the superlative by adding st or est^ to the 
positive ; as, toise^ vrlser, wisest ; hold, holder, holdest. 

The comparative of most adjectives of more than one 
syllable is formed by prefixing more or less, and the 
superlative by prefixing most or least, to the positive ; aaf 
industrious^ more industrious, most industrious. 

The folio-wing adjectives are compared irregplarly: Good, better, best; 
bad, worse, worst ; tU, worse, worst ; Httle, less or lesser, least ; much, more 
most; many, more, most; far, farther, farthest; near, nearer, nearest or 
next; late, later, latest or Uist; old, older, or elder, oldest or eldest. 

Rem. 1. -»■ Adjectives terminating in ish indicate the possession of a 
quality in a lower degree than the positive ; as, blidsh, approaching la 
color to bhte. 

Rem. 2. — The meaning of the positive is also varied by the addition of 
iuch adverbs as somewhat, rather, slightly, a little, too, very, gj'eatly, ear- 
teedinffly, &c. ; that of the comparative and superlative by such wordi 
as mtich,far, vastly, altogether, by far, &c. 

Kbm. 3. — Several adjectives in the superlative degree are formed by 
adding most to up, upper, Jiether, in, inner, hind, hinder, out, (contracted to 
vi,J outer, furthe)', hither, top, bottom; as, upmost, uppermost, inmost, 

Bbm 4. — Adjectives derived from proper names, numerals, pronomi 
Oai adjectives, and such as refoi to position, material and form, are s^om, 
if vvflT, compart 

4 
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EXERCISES. 

2*eU wMch of the foUotoing words are €i4lectives : — 
Ice, cold, soft, water, this, little, chair, knob, arise, biaye, dilig«b?, inl^ 
^ stand, lamp, many, former, light, white, match, rough. 

Tell iffhich of the following a^ecHvee are Umitmg^ and which are guah- 



Strong, twenty, faithful, green,- this, first, arc, old, former, >ellow, eyeiT, 
^uch, wonderful, timid, sweet, any, fifth, the, soft, those, pure, ripe, tougn* 
other, thirty, odious. 

Tell which of the following adjectives are of the positive, which of the 
lomparativef and which of the superlative degree ;— 

Brayer, young, more, acceptable, eldest, less, useful, worst, better, most 
honorable, strongest, sadder, more plentiful, least worthy, last, good, 
thrifty, considerate, tallest. 

Compare the following defectives : — 

Bright, active, handsome, wise, sad, able, just, diligent, beautiftil, good, 

Scellent, dutiful, little, serene, fruitful, large, obedient, warm, studious, 
bible, dexterous, gloomy, industrious, honorable, hot, ample, hard, 
worthy. . 

Apply Hmiiing adjectives to ten common norms. 

Apply qualifying ac^ectives to ten common fwunSy of the masculine gender, 
and in the plural number. 

Apply qualifying a<fy'ectives, in the comparative degree^ to ten common 
nmms in the femimne gender. 

Apply qualifying adjectives, in the superlative degree, to ten nouns in the 
neuter gender. 

Fill the blanks in the foUowing examples :- 



■ men are respected. Intemperance is vice. (Jold is ■ 

of metals. The sun is — than the earth. Asia is grand divis- 
ion. The plague is the fatal of diseases. The Pacific is ■ 

than the Atlantic. men sit at their doors. The south wind 

breathes gently forth. events cast their shadows before. The 

Alps are , the Ande| are , but the Himalaya are — — of all. 

■ men never lived. men never fought. 

Study thefoUoufing models for parsing, and then parse any of the odOM 



In parsing an adjective, — • 

(1.) Tell what part of speech it is. Why ? 

(2.) Tell what kind of adjective. Why ? 

(3.) Compare it, and give the degree, (if a qualifying 8<^ectiT6.) 

(4.) Tell to what noun it belongs. 

(6.) Give the rule. 

MODELS FOR PARSING. 

*• The faithful man will be rewarded." 
iUUf^ is an adjective ; it is usei to limit or quaufy a Aon* *, gutU^fying^ 
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it denotes quality; it is compared; positive /ai/*/n7, compara- 
tive more faithful, superlative most faithful ; it is in the |)o»i- 
Hve degree, and belongs to man, according to EnleY. (Re- 
peat it) 

'* Her hoase is larger than mine." 

Larger • is an adjective; it is used to limit or qualify a noun; qualifying, 
it denotes quality; it is compared; positive large, comparative 
larger, superlative largest ; it is in the comparative degree ^il 
shows a higher degree of the quality than the positive does, and 
belongs to houee, according to Rule V. (Repeat it) 

" She is worthy of the highest praise." 

Migheat . is an adjective ; it is used to limit or qualify a noun ; qualifying; 
it denotes quality ; it is compared ; positive high, comparative, 
higher, superlative highest; it is in the superlative degree; it 
shows the highest degree of the quality, and belongs to praise, 
according to Rule V. (Repeat it) 

" The rose is a beautiful flower." 

The ... is an adjective ; (definite article ;) it is used to limit or qualify a 
noun; limiting; it limits without denoting quality; it belongs to 
rose, according to Rule V. (Repeat it) 

"A tree has fallen." 

^ .... is an adjective, (indefinite article ;) it is used to limit or qualify 
a noun; limiting ; it limits without denoting quality; it belongs 
to tree, according to Rule V. (Repeat it) 

" Three birds were kiUed." 

Three . . is an adjective ; it is used to limit or qualify a noun ; limiting, 
(numeral); it limits without denoting quality; it belongs to 
birds, according to Rule V. (Repeat it) 

** Give me this apple, and I will give you that," 

That ... is an adjective; it is used to limit the noun apple, understood ; or 
it is used as a noun, in the third person, singular number, and 
objective case, and is the object of the verb give, according to 
Rule VIII. 

"The kingdom of heaven suflfereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force." 

Violent . is an adjective ; it belongs to persons, understood ; or it is used as 
a noun, of the third person, plural number, nominative case, and 
is the subject of the proposition, the violent take, according to 
Rule I. (Repeat it.) 

PRONOUNS. 

ORAL EXBBCISB. 

" David gave David's book to Ellen ; and Ellen gave David's book to 
Ellen's father; and Ellen's father thanked Ellen that Ellen had given 
David's book to Ellen's father." What word is repeated in the first part 
of this Bestence? Ans. David's. What word can you use instead of it ? 
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Afu HU, Repeat the expression, and substitute his in place of IkmtPs 
Will jovL giye the second part so as to avoid repetition ? Ans. And shi 
ffave it to ^ler father. What does she take the place of? Ans. Ellen, 
>^'liat does it take the place of ? Ans. David's book. What does her take 
the place of ? Ans. Ell^s. How can you better express tiie third part ? 
Ans. By saying. And he thanked Aer, that she had given it to him. 
Tell what each of these little words stands for.. Tell what words are 
displaced, and what part of speech they are. Now, since each new word 
stands /or a noun, we need some word which shall mean for noun. What 
word can you give ? Atis. Pronoun. Then he, his, Am, she, her, and it 
KteproTWuns. If a boy by the name of Charles should say, meaning- him- 
self, " Charles is studying arithmetic,** what change must he make to show 
tliat he means himself ? Ans. He must use / instead of his own name • 
/ am studying arithmetic. What part of speech is If What person is it ? 
Why ? If you were to say, Charles is studying arithmetic, what change 
. must you make to show that you spoke these words to Charles ? Ans. 
You are studying arithmetic. Then, what part of speech is youf What 
person ? Why ? Of what person ishet s/tef itf hef him t hist 

A pronoun is a word which takes the place of a noun ; 
as, " The farmer ploughs his field ; he reaps his wheat, and 
gathers it into his barn." 

Rem. 1. — The pronoun is used instead of the noun, — 

(1.) When the object referred tois both knoum, and has heenpreviously 
meiitioned; as, " David came to his house in Jerusalem.** " Here is the 
pencil for which I was looking.*' 

(2.) When the object referred to is Icnovm, but not (necessarily) pre- 
viously mentioned; as, ** Jhave the memorial which you gave me** 

(3.) When the object referred to is neither knoion nor has been pre- 
viomly metitioned ; as, " WTio comes yonder ? ** 

Rem. 2. — The personal pronouns are used to represent some relation 
to the speaker. Those of the first and second persons can scarcely be said 
to represent the name of the speaker, or of tne hearer at all, since they 
may be used when the name is unknown. They are employed to show a 
*'elation rather than a name. Those of the third person represent as well 
the ?iame of some nerson or thing as its relation to the speaker. They 
enable us to avoia repeating it ; they also show its relation in regard to 
sex, (gender,) and its s}'ntactic relation, (case.) 

Rem. 3. — The noun for which a pronoun stands is called the an<cc«- 
i^nt ; as, ** The world, iaw?uch they are placed, opens with all its wonders 
upon their eyes.*' The antecedent may be a phrase or an entire proposi- 
tion ; as, " jfb believe the report, which is the thing you desire, would be 
offensive to one of the noblest of men.** " The servant opened the window 
which was strictly forbidden.** 

Rem. 4. — The antecedent of the personal pronouns of the first and sec- 
ond persons is always supposed to be present, and consequently seldom 
nam«i ; that of the third person is usually expressed. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a personal or an interrogative pronoun is employed without an ante- 
cedent, and so limited by a relative and its clause, as to give to the whole 
the effect of a single name; as, " He who sways the minds of men by hit 
§ioq^ierxe," i. e., the orator, ** exerts the highest human power.** " Who, 
that marks the fire still sparkling in each eye, but woul'd deem their bosorag 
burned anew ? ** Sometimes the antecedent pronoun, in such cases, is omit- 
ted, or included in the relative ; as, " Who would be free, themselves must 
•trike the blow.** " Wh4} steals my purse steals trash.** 
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Bmu. 6. — The pronoun stands not merely for a noun, but for a noun u 
restricted by modifying words ; as, " We saw the little defonned boy whc 
watched at the gate, and pitied ^m/' i e., the HUle deformed boy who 
watched at the gate. 

Bem. 6. — The antecedent, as the term indicates, is something going 
before; but as an interrogative pronoun inquires for an object as yet unr- 
known, the name of it (annot be used before the pronoun, but must follow 
it. It might then more properly be called the ««6«e7U4^; as, ^^WhatYivn 
Tau brouglit ? " " The eloak." 



CLASSES OF PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns are divided into three classes — personal^ rela^ 
li»€, and interrogative 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

A personal pronoun is used both to represent a noun, and 
to show whether it is of the^rs^ second, or third person. 

I (plural we) is of the Jirst person ; thou (plural ye or 
you) is of the second person ; Ae, she, and it (plural they) 
are of the third person, masculine, feminine, and neuter, 
respectively. 

The compound personal pronouns are, first person, my 
self, (plui-al ourselves;) second person, thyself, (plural your 
selves ;) third person, (masculine) himself, (feminine) hei > 
self, (neuter) itself, (plural themselves,) 

To pronouns, like the nouns for which they stand, belong; 
Person, Number, Gender, and Case. 

Rem. 1. — The personal pronouns of the first and second person repre- 
sent the speaker or the hearer. The gender is supposed to be known, 
and is not indicated by the form of the pronoun, while that of the third 
person is represented by one of the forms, he, she, or it. 

Rem. 2. — It is often used in a vague sense, as the subject of Terbi 
descriptiye of the weather ; as, " It rains." " It thimders." It is used aa 
an expletive, (1.) as the object of a verb ; as, " Come and trip it as you 
go : " (2.) to introduce a sentence whose subject is placed after the predicate. 
" /r is pleasant to see the sun.** ** It has been ascertained, Ma^ tmfer w 
composed of oxygen and hydrogen.** It is used as subject to represent a 
noim or pronoun as attribute, of any number, gender, or person ; as, " It 
is/." "It is they." " It is James.'^* "It is she." 

Rem. 3.— The compound personal pronouns are seldom, if ever, used 

M the subject of a proposition, though they may be used in apposition 

with it; as, " He himself knows not whereof he affirms. When used as 

Ihe object of a transitive verb, they are called r^exvoe, becatise the act 

4* 
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of the agenl falls back upon himself; as, " The boy struck himself.** Eaa 
other and <nie another in the same relation are sometimes called reciprocal 
pronouns ; as, " The boys struck each other." 

Rem. 4. — Formerly thou was used in addressing a single individual, 
and a corresponding form of the rerb was used ; as, ** Thou singest ; " but 
gradually you has come to take its place, till the use of thou, except ia 
the solenm style, is now wholly discontinued. Y(fUf therefore, is both sin- 
gular and plural in its application, but the yerb does not change its form ; 
it invariably takes the plural form ; as, *' You (meaning one) write" not 
writestJ^ 

EXERCISE. 

Count the words m the foUomng sentences ; then substitute personal pr^ 
nmms, and see how -many words you gain therAy : -^ 

The savages of North America spent the time of the savages of North 
America in hunting, Bxid the \nves of the savages of North America Bia&ki 
the time of the wives of the savages of North America in preparing food for 
the husbands of the wives of the savages of North America, 

Substitute the nouns and their modifying words for the pronouns in the 
following sentences : — 

At this time, the commander of the American forces and his army took 
post at Harlem ; he now sought to ascertain the state of his enemy's forces 
on Long Island. Captain Nathan Hale volunteered his services ; he en- 
tered the British army in disguise. On his return, he was apprehended 
and sent to the cruel Marshal Cunningham, by whom he was ordered to 
execution without a trial. 

Alter the following sentences so as to make the subjects represent, first the 
speaker, then tJie hearer : — 

John wrote a letter. Jacob loved Joseph. Paul preached at Athens. 
He came to the rescue. They sailed at noon. The kmg was sick. Susan 
leaves her studies. The horse ran away. Washington loved the truth. 

Name the pronouns in the foUotoing, and teU what words they stand 
for:- 

Jacob loved his son Joseph, and gave him a coat of many colors. Peter 
denied his Master ; he afterwards went and wept bitterly. Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he falL A man's heart deviseth his 
way ; but the Lord directeth his steps. 

Collect all the erroneous expressions which you hear to-day, write them 
4own, correct tfi,em, and he careful not to use them yourself. 



DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS 
The personal pronouns are thus declined : — 
FiEST Pebson. 

Sxag, Plu. 

Norn, I, We, 

Poss, My or mine, Our or ours, 

Obj, Me; Us. 

* The Friends or duakera still um thou, moie conmonly ihee, in common «oiivft 

mion 
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Nom, 
Pott. 



Second Person. 
Shtg, 
Thou, 

Thy or thine, 
Thee; 



Plu. 
Ye or you, 
Your or jovM, 
You. 



Thuid Pbkson. Masculine, 



Nom. 
Pott. 



Sing. 
He, 
His, 
Him; 



Pku 

They, 

Their or theirs. 

Them. 



Thibjd Person. Feminine. 



Nom, 
Post. 
Obf. 



Sing. 

She, 

Her or hers, 

Her; 



Plu. 
Thejr, 

Theu: or theirs, 
Them. 



THiRb Person. Neuter. 



Nom. 
Post. 
Olpf. 



Sing. 

It, 

Its, 

It; 



Plu. 
They, 

Their or theirs^ 
Them. 



Nom. 
Pass. 
Obj. 



First Person. 

Sing. 
Myself, 

Myself; 



Plu. 
Ourselves, 

Ourselves 



Nom. 
Poss 
Obj. 



Nom. 
Poss, 
Obj. 



Sing, 

Mas. 

Himself, 



Second Person. 

Sing. 
Thyself, 

Thyself; 

Third Person. 



Pitt. 
Yourselves, 



Yourselves. 



Fern. 
Herself, 



AVkL 
Itself, 



Himself ; Herself ; Itself ; 



Pte 



Themselves. 



Hem. 1. — Of the possessives, my^ thyy her^ owy your, tketr, are used 
^hen the noun is expressed ; mine, thine, hei's, ours, yours, and theirs^ 
when it is understood, and the latter must be changed to the former when- 
r?er the noun is supplied. ** That book is yours; this is mine." '* Th» 
•ooK IS your oook ; this is my book.'' 

Rem. 2. — When mine, thine, &c., are used as in the above example, 
ttey seem to perform a double office ; first, to represent the speaker, hear* 
er, or person spoken of, as a possessor ; and, secondly, like other limitiiig 
M qualifying words, when the noun is understood, to represent or stand fof 
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that noun, not as a pronoun docs, but as an adjective. Thus we sa^ 
** This [book] is an arithmetic \Jhat [book] is a geography." " The v%o 
lent [personsj take it by force." " Mine [my task] was an easy task.*' 
Properly, neither of the above words is a noun. The first three are adiec- 
ti^es used to limit the noun understood, which follows them, and the last 
a personal pronoun in the possessive case, used to limit the noun tasky im- 
derstood. if it is ever proper to say that thiSy tkatf or violent are used ai 
nouns, it is equally so of the word mine, not in its pronominal, but in iti 
adjective office. 

EXERCISE. 

PABSINQ. 

In parsing a pronoun, — 

(1.) Tell what part of speech it is. Why ? 

(2.) Tell what kind of pronoun. Why ? 

(3.) Tell what its antecedent is. 

(4.) Decline it. 

(5.) Give the person, number, gender. Why * 

(6.) Rule for person, number, gender. Why ? 

(7.) Case and construction. V 

(8.) Rule for construction. 

Note. — In parsing, let the pupil follow this order, and as soon as posid 
Die, without any question from the teacher, ^he pronoun is parsea very 
much like the noun. 

Study th^followiiig nwdels for parsing : — 

" David brought his book, and laid it on the table.** 

Ills . is a. pronoun ; it takes the place of a noun ; personal; it is used both 
to represent a noun, and to show whether it is of the first, second, 
or third person ; it refers to David's for its antecedent ; (singular, 
nominative he, possessive his, objective him; plural, nominative 
they, possessive their or theirs, objective them ;) it is of the third per- 
son, singular number, masculine gender, because its antecedent is . 
(Rule III. " A pronoun must agree with its antecedent in gender^ 
number, sLndi person;" J possessive case, aad is used to limit book^hy 
denoting possession, according to Rule VII. (Repeat it.j 

ft . . is Si.j)ronoun, (why?) persoiud, (why?) it has .book for its antece- 
dent ; decline it ; is of the third person, singular number, neiUer gen- 
der, because its antecedent book is, (Rule III.,) and cbjective caie. 
Rule VIII. (Repeat the rule.) 

"The messenger himself revealed the treachery.** 

Himself, is & pronou7i, (why ?) compound, composed of him and self, it 
has messenger for its antecedent ; third person, sirmdar number, 
masculine gender, because its antecedent is, (Rule III.,) nmnina- 
tive case and used to identify or explain messenger, according to 
Rule VI 

Parse the personal pronouns in thefollounng sentences .••— 

Joseph knew his brethren, but they knew not him. Jane dropped her 

fan. ana ner brother gave it to her again. We cannot see the stars when 

the light of the sun overpowers them. Thou shalt sec me hereafter. I 

Know you will receive the child and love it Our house is at your service 
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Do thyself no harm. The king found himself in great distress. We 
must Keep c urselves from temptation. I myself will do it. 

Write Jive seniencea, use personal pronouns in each, and then parse tJiem 

Give the class, person, number, gender, (when it can be determined hy th€ 

form,) and case of the following pronouns : — 
I, he, his, hers, mine, you, thou, they, them, U8, we, myself, himself, 

they, herself, me, themselTes, ourselves, my, thee, your, thine, herself, 

yourselyes. 

Reunite and correct thefoUovnng sentences in every particular : — 
The carpenter hroke the augur hisself. When i went to school, me and 
my sister sarah were learned how to use capitals, the master teached us 
how to speak correctly, and the scholars, writ down meny lessons their- 
selT09. we always had good times a-criticizing what the other scholars 
had wrote. It was me, that disremembered the rules for chan^g the y in 
dvtys and gloryftfing, and f in sheafs, wifes, loafs, fust, i reckoned 1 
knowed 'em, but it 'i)ears i didn't. Them words that I have here koted, 
«marys gownd" from marthas slate haint got no capital letter, and 
she don't mind the rule for the 'sessive case, nathan haint doted his eyes, 
nor crossed his teas, and his lines run down hill. Samuel offerred to 'sist 
me in my 'rethmetlc if i would learn them rules for spellin'. 

Collect aU the faulty expressions which you hear to-day, and correct them. 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

A relative pronoun is used to represent a preceding noun 
or pronoun, called the antecedent ; as, " Those who wish for 
favors must assist others." 

Rem. 1. — The relative, when used only as a pronoun, follows the ante- 
cedent ; when used both as a limiting aajective and a.pronoun, it always 
precedes it ; as, " I will give you what money I have." 

Reh . 2. — The following distinctions will show the difference between a 
relative and a person^ pronoun : — 

(1.) The relative refers to an object always known, and either previously 
mentioned, or so clearly implied as to need no mention ; the personsu 
pronouns refer always to an object known, and in the third person, to an 
object previously mentioned, but in the first and second persons, to an ob 
iect not previously mentioned. 

(2.) The personal pronouns have a distinct form for each grammatical 
person ; / for the first, thou or you for the second, and he, she, or t^ for 
tne third. The relative pronouns do not change their form to represent 
person. 

(3.) The essential difference is seen in their use in construction. The 
personal pronoim may represent the subject of an inde|)endent sentence ; 
the relative never ; as, " He is present." " Wliich is important.'! The 
first is a complete sentence ; the second needs some word, as meamire^ 
(which is important,) on which it may depend. 

Reu. 3. — The relative serves two purposes : one, as a pronoun to rep 
resent a noun in any relation ; the other, as a connective joining the rela 
tive clause to the antecedent. In this use it may be considered as a kind of 
fuudHory, employf;d to convert an independent proposition into a depsndeat 
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•ne, and to adapt it, as an adjective, to modify some antecedent noon; aa 
for example, in speaking of a cloudf if we say, " It is dark," the expression 
is an independent sentence ; but if we say, " which is dark," the expression 
is still a proposition, but not a sentence ; it is now, by the aifl of tohicht 
fitted to fimit the noun cloud; thus, ** The cloud which is dark." 



SIMPLE RELATIVES. 

The simple relatives are, who, which, that, and what. 
Who is used to represent persons ; which and what, to rep* 
resent things ; and that, to represent both persons and things. 

Rem. 1. — The antecedent is the word for which the pronoun stands ; 
it is that on which the relative clause depends, and is either a ckfiiiite or 
an indefinite object. 

Re>£. 2. — WhOy iokichy and thtU usually refer to a definite antecedent ; 
as, " The man who came." " The horse which died." ** The tree that 
fell." In the sentence, "Who steals my purse steals trash," wAo refers 
to an indefinite antecedent. What may refer cither to a definite or an in- 
definite antecedent ; as, " I gave him what money he wanted," (definite.) 
** I gave him what [things] he wanted," (indefinite.) When the antece- 
dent is indefinite, the relative stands alone. 

Rem. 3. — What^ in addition to the other functions of a relative, per- 
forms that of a limiting adjective, and is, hence, placed before the noun 
which it limits, and which, as a pronoim, it also represents ; as, •* He 
had what furniture was left " = He had tliat furniture which was left 
When the noun to which, as an adjective, it belongs, is indefinite, ani 
therefore not expressed, what takes its place, and is an adjective used as 8 
noun, (see Adjective used as a noun, p. 33,) and may be parsed, first, ai 
the indefinite antecedent, and, secondly, as a relative. 

Rem. 4. — The word that is a relative only when toho or which can be 
substituted for it ; as, " He that (who) gettcth wisdom loveth his own 
Boul." ** What private grief they have, alas ! I know not, that (which) 
made them do it." It is a pronominal adjective when immediately followed 
by a noun expressed or understood ; as, " TJiat book." It is a subordi- 
nate conjunction when it joins a dependent clause to some part of a prind 
pal ; as, •* I know that my Redeemer liveth." 

Rbm. 5. — What is a relative, (1.) when it can be changed into that 
which; as, "It is what {that which) I wanted;" (2.) when it both limits 
and relates to a noun ; as, "What ore was found, was very poor" =»= That 
ore which was found, Ac. It is an interrogative pronoun, when used alone 
(belonging to an indefinite object) to ask a question j as, " What [thinga] 
do you want?" It is an interrogative adjective when used to limit a noun, 
(a definite object,) and also to ask a question ; as, " What excuse does he 
render?" It is an interjection when it denotes an exclamation; as, 
" What ! have you come ?" 

Rem. 6, — When that is used as the object of a preposition, the latter 
is always placed at the end of the clause ; and that must be changed to 
whom or which whenever the preposition precedes; as, '*It was James 
that I depended upon" «» upon whom I depended. 

Rem. 7. — By an ellipsis of the relative, a»f after «mcA, many, and samef 
seems to take its place, and may be regarded as a relative, though, pro- 
perly speaking, it is never a relative ; us, " The Lord added to the church 
daily, such a» [were those who] should be saved." 
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COMPOUND RELATIVES. 

The compound relatives are whoever, whosoever^ whichever^ 
whichsoever, whatever, and whatsoever. 

Rem. 1. — These are formed from the simple relatives bj adding the ad 
Terbs ever and soever. 

Rem. .2. — Whoever and whosoever refer to some indefinite antecedent* 
as ?ie, the person^ any one, and are equivalent to any OTie who ; as, ** Who- 
ever hopes a faultless piece to see." Whichever and whichsoever refer to 
a definite object, to which they belong as adjectives ; as, " Whichever way 
you take will lead to the city.** They are equivalent to any — which. 
Whatever and whatsoever belong, as adjectives, either to a definite or an in- 
definite object, and relate, as pronouns, to the same, (see Rem. 3, above ;) 
as, ** We are interested in whatever occupation you follow.** " Whatsoever 
is more than these comcth of evil." They are equivalent to that — which, 
or any thing — which, 

OECI.ENSION OF RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

Sing. ^ Flu, Sing. ^ Pin, 
Norn, Who, Which, 

Po88, Whose, Whose, 

Obj, Whom; Which. 

Tfiat and what have no variation. 



EXERCISE. 

Learn the following models for parsing : — 

^ The man who is faithfully attached to religion, may be relied on with 
confidence." 

Who . is a pronoun, (why?) relative, {^hy}) it has man for its antece- 
dent; nominative who, possessive whose, objective whom; plural, 
the same ; third person, singular number, masculine gender, be- 
cause its antecedent is, (Rule ill. Repeat it,^ nominative case, and 
used as the subject of the proposition, " who is attached.*' Rule I. 
(Repeat it.) 

" Cherish true patriotism, whose root is benevolence.'* 

Whose is a relative pronmm: it has patriotism for its antecedent ; nomina- 
tive who, &c. ; third person, singular number, neuter gender, (Rulo 
III. Repeat it,) possessive case, and is used to limit root by de- 
noting possession. Rule VII. (Repeat it.) 

* Compassion is an emotion of which we should never be ashamed." 

Which is a relative jpronbttn, (antecedent, decline, i>er8on, number, gen 
der. Rule III.,) objective case, and used as the object of the preposi- 
tion of. Rule XIII. 

" Here is the sofa that he sat upon." 

nWu . is a relative pronoun, (antecedent, decline, person, number, gen 
der, Rule Ilf.,) objective case, and used as the object of the preposi 
tion upon, (See Rem. 6, p. 46.) 
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" I have ascertained what lesson we must Icam." 

Whai , is a jpronown, used both as an adjective and a pronoun ; as an adjec • 
tive it belongs to lessoUf accorcnng to Rule V. ; (repeat it,) as a 
pronoun, it is a relative, and relates to lesson for its antecedent ; 
third person^ singular number, neuter gender , Rule III., cbjectiv€ 
case, and is used as the object of the verb must leam^ accord- 
ing to Rule VIII. (Repeat it.) 

" I have ascertained tohat we must leaxn." 

What . is aprotumn, used both as an adjective and a pronoun ; as an ad- 
jective it belongs to some noun (^^Ain^^ understood, and hence may 
be taken as a noun, (see model for parsing that, p. 39 1) indeclinable, 
third person, singular number, neuter gender, obfective case, and is 
used as the object of have ascertained. Rule VIII. As a pronoun^ 
it is a relative, relating to some indefinite antecedent (thing) un- 
derstood, (see Rem. 3, p. 46,) or to what, representing thing, and re- 
garded as the antecedent, indeclinable, third person, singtUarnum' 
oer, neuter gender, objective case, and used as the object of mutt 
learn. Rule VIlI. 

" "We will furnish him with whatever clothing he may need." 

Whatever is a compound relative, composed of what and ever, (Imitate 
the first model for what.) 

" "We provide whatever may be needed." 
Whatever is a compound relative. (Imitate the second model for what.) 

Point out and parse the relative pronouns in tJie following sentences ; — 
The child who is obedient will be beloved. The bird that built her nest 
on the tree was killed. The apples which you gave me are sour. The 
man whom you saw was my brother. The boat in which we sailed 
has been sold. The grass that was mowed by the farmer, was soon withered. 
The gentleman whose kindness we experienced, was a teacher. He that 
is slow to wrath, is of great imderstanoing. 

Point out the antecederds in the examples above. 

Point out and parse the compound relatives in tJie following examples ;— 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them 

Whatever is, is right. Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. Whoever 

seeks the good of others, will himself be blest. Darkness besets me, which 

ever way 1 turn. 

Correct the following examples : — 

The cow whom my father bought, has strayed away. The boy whlca 
sets on the seat yender hasn't got his sums did. The sun lays into our 
south winder beautiful. This is the man who we sent for. The boy who I 
see at school yesterday was e'en-a* most as tall aein as i be. This *ere 
task of 'ritin* sentences is putty hard for one that aon't know no more of 
the grammar book than i does, howsomever i never gives up for trifles 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The interrogative pronouns are used in asking questions, 
rhey are wko^ used to inquire for persons ; what and phich^ 
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for things , as, " WTio gave thee that authority " " Which 
liouse does he live in ? " " What have I to do with thee ? '* 

Rem. 1. — When a definite object is inouired for, what and which are 
tdjeciives used to limit the objects inquired for ; as, " IVhat books do you 
want ? ' ** Which road shall we take ? " When an indefnite object is in- 
quired for, the interrogatiye takes its place, or belongs to it, understood i 
as, " What (thing) do you want ? '* 

Rem. 2. — When an interrogative sentence is quoted, and incorporated 
into another sentence, it loses much of its interrogative character ; the 
interrogative pronoun becomes a connective, and as the incorporated clause 
v^ an unanswered question, the pronoun refers to some person or thing 
both mUznown and wi/nentuyned. It may therefore be called an indcjimte 
interrogative pronoun. Example. " T-TAo is concealed in the garden ?" The 
name has not been mentioned, and although he may be a familiar friend, v»t 
as the coticealed oney he is unknown. The answer, therefore, must be, •• 1 
do not know who is concealed in the garden.'* Compare this with, " I do 
not know him who is concealed in the garden." Here who is a relative 
pronoun having him for its antecedent. 

Rem. 3. — Besides pronouns^ various interrogative adverbs are used in 
Asking questions ; as, Why t Where f When f How f 



EXERCISE. 

Point out the interrogative pronouns in the following examples . -^ - 
Who has learned his lesson ? Which seat do you prefer ? What hare 

Sou found in the garden ? For what are you punished ? Whose school 
you attend ? Who went with you ? Whom do you follow ? Which 
way has she gone ? 

TeU which of the above examples are pronouns, and which at^ectives, 
(See Rem. 1.) 
TeU which of thefolUywing pronouns are relative, which interrogative : — 
He whose image thou art. From what fountain flowed their light ? 
What title dost thou bear ? Whose genius had angelic wings. What 
readiest way would bring me to the place ? Who found the flower ? I 
Km he whom ye seek ? He found the book for which I sent him. Of 
whom do you speak ? That which was lost is foimd. 

Correct the follotoing examples : — 

Who do you want ? Whom is it ? Who do you follow ? Who are 
you looking for ? 

Rewrite the foUotoing sentences, and correct them in aU respects :^- 
Why don't you eat no thin'? ridin* don't agree with you i guess, 
taint so in New York. Do you go on your own hook r Nice go- 
higs on, I dare say, Mr. Caudle. The Senate has gone it strong on the 
pmeage. You cant ask me for nothin i haint got. She did it real nice. 
That was first rate. 

Parse the above examples according to the following *nodels — 
" Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? " 

Who . is a pronoun, (why ?) interrogative, (why?) its antecedent (subse- 
quent) is not expressed ; nominative whx), possessive whose, ob- 
jective whom; plural, the same; third person, singular number^ 
mascuUne gender, because its antecedent (subsequent;, no otte im» 
5 
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plied) is, (Rule HI. Repeat it.) nominative case, and used ti 
*ne subject of tlku prop&mtion, " who snaU separate." Rui I 
(Repeat it.) 

" WTtose books haye you found ? ** 

Whose is an interrogative pronotm; nominative who, &c., fj^eraon, nwH 
betfand genaer depending upon the answer,) iK^^^e^^t^ ca»e, and 
is used to limit 6«?A» by denoting possession. Rule VII. (Re- 
peat it.) 

**What seek ye?" 

What . is an interroaative pronoun; indeclinable ; third person, fmtmbet 
and gender Spending on the 2ciisvf&t A objective case, and used at 
the object of tne verb. Rule VIII. (Repeat it.) 

" What lesson shall we learn ? " 

What , is fi pronominal at^'ective, used interrogatively, and belongs to Iti 
son for which it inquires. Rule V. 



VERBS. 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

Do you see me use this chalk upon the board ? What do I do ? Ans. 
Tou write. Put this answer on yoiur slates. Now, what do you do ? 
Ans. We u^rite. Let all who have ^vritten the words raise tne hand. 
What do you do now ? Ans. We raise our hands. What am I doing now r 
(The teacher walks towards his desk.) Ans. You are walking. When 
we do any thing, as write, walk, or raise the hand, we act, and the word 
which expresses the action is called a verb, and the acting person or thing 
is called the 5?^A;c{?<. What can a lamb do ? Ans. Run, fiisk, frolic, Jump, 
play. Now write these words on your slates. What are you now doing ? 
Ans. We are toriting. What do you call the words which you have written ? 
Ans. Verbs. What is the subject of each ? Who speaks ? A7ia. Ellen speaks. 
What do you call speaks f vVhat can a horse do ? Ans. Run, walk, gallop, 
trot, prance, eat, dri?ik, draw, kick, sleep. What kind of words are these ? 
Ans. Verbs. What is the subject of each ? Tell what a bird, s^Jish, a dog, a 
toad, a bee, can do ? What are the words which tell what they do ? See thiA 
book ; it Ues upon the desk. What does the book do ? An3. It does noth • 
ina. True, it does nothing, but what tells something about it ? Atis. Lies. 
This chair stands upon the floor. What does the chair do ? Ans. Noth- 
ing. What tells something about it ? Atis. Stands. When words are 
used to tell or say what state things are in, they are called verbs. Wha* 
then, are lies and stands t Ans. Verbs. (The teacher strikes upon hit 
desk.) What docs the desk do ? A^is. Nothing. What was done tc 
the desk ? Ans. It was struck. (The teacher tears a piece of paper.) 
What does the paper do ? Ans. Nothing. Very good; but what is donf 
to the paper ? A})s. It is torn. These words, which tefl what is done to vm 
object, are called le^-ft*. What does the blackboard do ? Aiis. Nothing. Is 
there a blackboard ? Ans. There w. /a what? Atis. /s a blackboard. !■ 
fiiore a desk ? Ans. There is. Words which tell what is or exists are 
Vvrbs. Tell the verbs in these examples, and then learn the definition 
of the verb : The boy plays. The girl sleeps The lamp is broken 
There is a slate in the desk. 
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A verb is a word which expresses beings action, or state 
t , 5c, read^ sleep^ is loved, 

Uem. 1. — The being, action, or state may be affirmedt assumed, oi 
Used abstractly; as, ** George runs." " George running" " To run.'* 
When an a^rmation is made, the Terb is either the predicate or copula of 
the proposition, and is said to definite ; when the action of the verb is as* 
sumed, it takes the construction of the adjective , is joined to the subject, 
and is called a partiriple ; when it is used abstractly, it is separated urom 
the subject, ana being unlimited by its person or number, it is said to be 
injimtive, (unlinnied,) 

Rem. 2. — Affirm, as here used, includes an absolute declaration ; as, 
•• Emma learns ; " a conditional statement ; as, " If Emma learns ; " an in- 
terrogatioH ; as, ** Does Emma learn ? " d^ petition; as, ** May Emma learn ; " 
a command ; as, ** Emma, learn." 

Rem. 3.— The abstract or substantiye yerb is the simple Be, hay* 
iiig no other power or yalue than to assert some attribute of a noun. 
When the attnbute is a quality, this yerb must always be used ; as, ** Lead 
is heayy ; " but when the attribute is an action, it may blend with the yerb 
be, and then both become one word ; as, " The sun is rising" " The sun 
rises." The combined form then takes the name of verb, and undergoes 
inflections to represent voice, mode, tense, number, tmd person ; in all other 
cases, the yerb to be undergoes these variations. These verbs are called 
attributive, because to the pure verb they join an attribute. 

Rem. 4. — ITie verb to be is attributive, whenever it is used to assert ex- 
istence ; as, " There teas a man sent from God." Whtoi- thus used, the 
verb is commonly followed by its subject, and preceded by the expletive 
•* there," which serves no otner purpose than to introduce the sentence 
and indicate this peculiarity of the verb. 

Ever}'^ finite verb represents some person or things as act- 
ing or existing in a certain state, and this person or thing is 
called the subject ; as, '* Frank plays," " She sleeps." 

EXERCISES. 

Poiivt out the verbs and their subjects in the following examples : The 
clouds vanish. The vapor rises. The plant lives. Flowers die. Chil- 
dren sing. They stand. Can you see ? Here they are ! The ice melts 

Write appropriate verbs for the following nouns as subjects : — 
Samuel, the pen, the book, flowers, we, oceans, moon, the earth, forei te, 
the king, Victoria. 

Write appropriate nouns, as subjects for thefollounng verbs : — 
Rules, is, thinks, hopes, learns, shine, grow, dig, revolve, sits, fcara 
blossom, arise, sink. 

Alter the foUowiKg verbs so as to write them properly with their sub^ 
Jvts : — 

Time fly. The grass grow. The rain fall. The pupil try. The officer 
defy. The teacher say. The gas bum. The boy do. The peasant woo. 
rhe dove coo. The tjulor cut. The dog bite. 

Alter thefollounng nouns and pronouns so that the verbs (as given) majf 
unite with them : — 
The merchants says. The sailor see. They thinks. He play. Yo« 
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Bopest. Some persons belieyeB. The honest farmers labors. TLe diHgent 
yupil learn. The old soldiers is maintained. The pleasant tasks is done. 

Correct the following errors .— 

Mans destiny cannot be fully none, hicy has rote these lines of po'try 
on her slate i should be bizzy two for satan finds some mischief still foi 
idle hands to do. 



CLASSES OF VERBS. 

Note. — Let the teacher here give an oral exercise, the object of which 
nhall be to exhibit the distinction between a transitive and an itttransitive, 
ft remJar and an irregulnr verb. After the distinction is fully made, 
Vt the class attempt a statement of it, before learning the follo^ving 
iefinitions : — 

Verbs are divided, according to their t«c, into transitive 
ind intransitive. 

A transitive verb requires the addition of an object to 
complete its meaning ; as, " The servant opened the door,"^^ 

An intransitive verb does not require the addition of an 
object to complete its meaning ; as, " The sun rises." " The 
tiorse runs." 

Rem. 1. — Verbs may be divided on account of their relation to the 
subject into, — 

(1.) The oAs^oc^ or «t^s<a«^tre verb Be, which represents no attribute of 
the subject whatever, but serves merely as a copiUay or linkf to bind an at- 
tribute to the subject. 

(2.) Attributive or mixed Yerhs, in which an*attribute denoting an action 
or state of the subject is blended Avith the copula; as, ru7is = is running; 
is being the copula, and running the attribute. 

Rem. 2. — Attributive verbs, including also the copula to be^ have been 
cll^ided into those which represent the subject in an active state, (active 
verbs ;) those which represent it in a passive state, that is, in such a state as 
to receive or suffer an action, (passive verbs ;) and those which represent the 
subject in tieither of these states, (neuter verbs,) that is, a state in which 
it neither acts nor receives the effect of an action. But this distinction 
has little to do ^vith the construction of language. It is the relation of 
the verb to a succeeding term that renders a classification important ; * 
and hence, — 

Rem. 3. — The terms transitive and hitransitive have been general- 
ly adopted by recent grammarians, as best suited to the purposes of 
construction. Although the ideu of an act originating in an t^^ent, and 
•* passing over " to an object, seems inapplicable to such verbs as have, 
possess, receive, acquire, and many others, still the terms, as defined above, 
are liable to little or no objection. 

* The old division is retained in the dictionaries, and the learaer should under- 
■tand, in consulting a dicti mary, that v. a. after a verb is equivalent to traneitiw, v. m. 
%) intransitive. Tims, mn, Jly, wall:, though they represent tht sal^QGi ir a vory m* 
0X9 State, are noarked r. n. =: verb ntuter. 
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Rem. 4. — The object or complement of the transitive verb stands as an 
answer to the question Whatf with the verb ; is, " The ox eats (WhatfJ 
hat/f ff7'asSf oats^ corny &c. To determine whether a verb is transitive or 
intransitive, we have only to use this test : ask with it the question What f 
or WJwnit and if the sense requires that a noun or pronoun meaning a 
different thing from the subject should be added, it is transitive ; other- 
wise it is intransitive. 

E.EM. 6. — - When the noun or pronoun thus added means the same 
person or thing as the subject, it is not the object, but is a predicate-fiotnt 
native, and the verb is either intransitive, or transitive in the passive voice. 
All such verbs perform the office of the coptduy and are, hence, called cop- 
ulative verbs. These are be, (the simple copula,) become, seem, appear, 
stand, walk, and. other verbs of position, motion, and condition; the pas- 
sive verbs w called, is named, is styled, is appointed, is constituted, is elected 
M chosen, is made, is esteemed, is reckoiied, and others. 

Rem. 6. — A transitive verb in a proposition necessarily implies three 
terms — a subject or agent, a predicate, and an object. When the verb as- 
lumes the passive form, the foregoing order is inverted, and we have an 
■>bject, h predicate, and a subject or c^ent ; as, " The locusts (agent = sub.) 
devoured (pred.) the grass," (oM.) = The grass (obj. = sub.) was devoured 
(pred.J by the locusts, (agent.) An intransitive verb requires but two 
terms, a subject and predicate, and as it cannot assume the passive form, 
(except by the aid of a preposition,) the terms can undergo no such 
change as above. 

Rem. 7- — Manyverbs are transitive in one sipiification, and intransi- 
tive in another. When the object is not necessanly impliea, ' is better to 
consider such verbs intransitive, and not transitive, because an object may 
be supplied ; as, " She sings beautifully," (intransitive ;) " She sings so- 
prano," (trwisitive.) 

Rem. 8. — Some yerbs, usually intransitive, become transitive when 
used with a causative signification ; as, " The train usually runs at the 
rate of twenty-five miles an hour ; but they ran a train (caused it run) 
at the rate oi forty." Some verbs become transitive when they take an 
object after them of a kindred signification ; as, " He ran a race, played 
a game." 



EXERCISES. 

Tell which of thefoUoioing verbs are transitive, which intransitive :— 
Dora loves her mother. The golden gates open. The moon silvers the 

distant hills. lily has found her ring. Eleanor writes poetry. The snow 

melts. The icy fetters break. The innocent lamb dies. The child plays. 

You found the pearl. The twilight deepens. Does Cornelia live there ? 

The fragrant flowers bloom. The king riiles. She received a letter. 

Write an appropriate subject and object for each of t/te following verbs >—* 
Rings, learn, find, hide, fears, remembers, inflicts, receives, lift, hears, 
renews, reviews, write. 

Model. The sexton rings the bell. 

Write an appropriate verb for each of the following sulijects and ob 
jects: — 

The scholar his books. The sun the snow. I the 

merry sleigh bells. The lady her friends. We a reward. The 

bov his sled. They the tables. The little boy hia 

rocking horse. The slave ^^ the diamond. Ttey charftde8« 

5* 
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ftosy-fingered Aurora the gates of day. Milton ' Ifaiadbt 

ijOSt. 

Stibstitute correct and more eHegant expressions for the foUomng m 
Italics : — 

I have got to go. Nob^^dy told me. She had not oughi to tclL AinH you 
afraid ? I have came home. 1 dotie my work. I learnt her to do it. I 
am't alone. In she come. He knowed his lesson. Is not this graiid 
weather ? Thinks says I, I will lo it. I reckon you can. It rains some 

shall be ten year old come May. Do you like those kind of things f She 
didn't know ivohody. It is her. Mary and me are to hom^. She brought 
me a areat big apple. She fetched me a book. I found her ancrytn\ I 
Am glad to see ye ; will ye se* down t 

Verbs are divided, according to their ybrm, into regular and 
irregular. 

A regular verb is one which forms its past tense, and 
Dast participle, by adding ed * to the present tense ; as, love, 
aoved, loved ; gain, gainecZ, gained. 

An irregular verb is one which does not form its past 
tense and past participle by the addition of ed • to the pres- 
ent tense ; as, see, saw^ seen ; write^ wrote^ written. 

A defective verb is one in which some of the parts are 
wanting ; as, may, might, (participle wanting.) 

An auxiliary verb is one which is employed in the con- 
jugation of other verbs ; as, have, in have loved. 

An impersonal verb is one by which an action or state is 
asserted independently of any particular subject ; as, " It 
ratw5." " It snows J"* 

To verbs belong voice, mode, tense, number, and person. 



VOICE. 

ORAL EXEBCISB. 

In the sentence, " The bee builds a cell," which does something, th« 
bee or the cell ? Ans. The bee. Which is acted upon? Ans. The cell. 
Now, suppose we express the same in another way, and say, " A cell is 
built by the bee," what changes have we made? A7is. tVe have put 
cell before the verb, we have changed builds into is built, we have inserted 
bVf and we have placed bee last. Wliich now acts, the bee or the ceU t Ans 
The bee, as before. Which is acted upon ? Ans. The cell, as before 
Which is the subject of the proposition now ? Ans. Cell. Which wat 
the subject before ? Ans. Bee. Then, when bee is the subject, the sub 

* The suffix to every regular verK is ed. If the present tense ends in t onita. that 
♦tter must be droppe»f by Rule II.. page 15. ««•«,»«« 
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kect acts ; but when cell is tlie subject, the subject is acted upon ; and when 
the subject acts, the verb is bmlds ; when the subject is acted upon, the 
Terb is, is buiU. The former is called the active voicCf the latter the pas- 
tive voice. 

Voice is that form of the transitive verb which shows 

whether the subject acts or is acted upon. 

There are two voices — the active and the passive,* 
The active voice represents the subject as acting; as, 

•• John struck William." 

Ilere John is the subject, and John perfov«Ais the act. 

The passive voice represents the subject as acted upon , 
as, " William was struck by John." 

Here William is the subject, but he does not act : he only receive* the act, or it 
acted upon. 

Rem. 1. — Any sentence, having for its predicate a transitive verb, may 
be changed or transformed by changing the active to the passive voice, or 
the passive to the active. The same meaning, or nearly the same, will be 
expressed in either case. 

Rem. 2. — A transitive verb necessarily implies the presence of an active 
and a passive person or thing. The one performs the act, the other re- 
ceives or suffers it. If the active one is made the subject of the sentence, 
the verb is said to be in the active voice ; if the passive one is made the sub- 
ject, the verb is said to be in the passive voice ; as, " The locusts devoured 
(active) the grass." " The grass teas devoured (passive) by the locusts." 
Strictly speaking, the ideas of active and passive^ though maiiifesting Dicra- 
Belves in the form of the verb, are not attributes of the verb, but of the per- 
sons or things connected with it, just as comparison, though exhibiting 
itself in the forms of the adjective, is really the bringing together of two 
or more objects^ and not qualities. 

The following are all the possible c^es which can occur : — 

I. Ojie and the same person or thing may represent both relations, the 
active and the passive; sls, " He struck himself," " She struck herself.** 
** It destroyed itself.** " You struck yourself.*^ " /struck myself* (See 
Personal Pronoun, Rem. 3, p. 35.) 

II. Two different persons or things may be employed to represent these 
relations. 

(1.) One may be simply active, and the other simply passive; as» 
*• George struck William ** = William was struck by Geot'ge. 

(2.) Each may be, at the same time, both active and passive; as, " They 
struck each other " = They struck, each [struck] the other. (See p. 35.) 

III. Three different persons or things may be employed ; one acti.fe, 
and the other passive. 

(1.) One may act, another suffers the act, while the third stands as t\.h\ 
to which the act is tending; as, ^^He (act) gave m« (tending to) a hook^'* 

• Passive meann suffering, that is, suffering or receiving an act, the subject or ^ 
•erT«r, meanwhile, being in an inactive state. 
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fpaa» > ** He to^d me his htstory " = HLb history was told »j« by A«m ^ a 
was Uld his history by Aim. 

(2.) One acts, another is acted upon, and thereby transformed or made 
into the third ; as, " They made him an o^er " = He was made an ojicer 
' by them =i An ofiBlcer was made of him by them. In this case there are 
but two different persons or things. The second and third denote the 
same individuaL 

Rem. 3. — When the agent is unknoiont or when we wish to conceal it, 
by drawing attention only to the act and the object affected by it, we use 
tne passive voice ; as, " Gold is found (by some one unknown, or known, 
but not mentioned) in California." But if we wish to make the asent 
prominent, we use the active voice ; as, " Moses conducted the Israeiitee 
out of Egypt." 

Rem. 4. — Some intransitive verbs, when accompanied by the preposi- 
tion following, admit of a passive form ; as, " They laughed at him " = He 
was laughed at. So, when a verb takes two objects, one direct and the 
Dther indirect, the latter is sometimes made the subject of the verb in the 
passive voice ; as, " I told him a story " = He was told a story. 

Rem. 5. — Certain intransitive verbs, as come, arrive^ faU, me, &c., 
admit of a passive form, yet with an instransitive signification, as will be 
leen.by observing that the age7it or actor, not the object, is the subject of 
the sentence in either form ; as, "Babylon is fallen " (has fallen.) This 
Idiom is less common now than formerly, and may be regarded as an imi- 
tation of the French or German forms of similar verbs. 



EXERCISE. 

Tell which of the foUovnng verbs are in the active voice, which in tki 
passive : — 

The moon gives a pleasant light. The book was written by my father. The 
song of the bird is heard in the ^ove. Leverrier discovered a new planet. 
How doth the little busy bee unprove each shining hour. Knowledge 
gives power. The stars were hidden by the dark cloud. The ice was 
melted by the warm rays of the sun. The scholars corrected the inelegant 
expressions which thev used. The heavens declare the glofy of &od. 
The letter was written oy the lawyer. He found the money. 

Change in the above saliences, the verbs in the active voice into the passive^ 
nnd the verbs in the passive voice into tlie active. 

Represent each of the following objects as acted upon by some othat 
object : — 

Pencils, paper, sound, table, looking glass, gas, chair, bell, pens, bookSt 
gold, silver, an:, ceiling, hat, cane, letters, water, ice, snow. 

Model. Pencils are broken, &c. 

Represent t?ie following objects as acting upon some other object : — 

Bees, children, philanthropists, the canary birds, disciphne, imagination 

exercise, the boy, the glass, pins, shoes, scholars, men, clouds, the watch« 

Ihe cai, father, teachers, ministers, jewd lers. 

MoBEL. Bees gaCier honey, &c. 
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MODE. 
ORAL EXERCISE. 

1 see a dove upon the portico ; but as I approach him, he flies away. 1 
now say to you, while he is yet on the wing, "The d<ne is flying away." 
Who of you would think of looking on the portico for the dove ? Atia, 
No one. But again, I see the dove as before, and I say to you, ** The 
dove 7nay jiitf away." Where would you now look for the dove ? A^vt, 
On the portico. JBut have 1 not spoken of his flying away ? Yes, indeed, 
but you have not said that he is actually flying away. Tnen, to say some- 
thing ibont flying away, does not always mean actttally flyiiiy airav. I 
may ihijik o( a dove flying ; I may imaf/ine one flying, but is he there* 
fore, flying ? Ans. He is not. So, when I ^vish to show wliat actiuilly 
takt« place, I have one mode of speaking, and when I wish to show what 
nas been merely thought of, or imaginet^^Ml not yet realized, or aHiudly 
d<me, I have another moile of speakftl^ Thus, when I say, ** The boy 
is plai,i9u;,*' or " The boy f nay play, can play, or must play," which expres- 
sion shows you that he actually plays ? and which allows you to suppose 
him at rest? Again, suppose I say, "If the boy play," rfoes he play? 
Ans. He does not. It only supposes him to play. If now the boy were 
unoccupied, and you desired him to play, how would you express tnat de- 
sire ? Atis. By saying, " Come, boy, play with us." Tlius you would employ 
another mode of speaking. All these ways of speaking are called modes, 
Tne following definitions will show you how many, and wha* the mode* 
are; — 

Mode is the manner in which the action, being or state is 
asserted. 

Rem. 1. — Mode does not show the manner o^ the action or state, but the 
manner of its assertion. It may be asserted as a, reality, or as sometning w»- 
agitied, that may, can, or mws^'take place, o^y something ifnagined or sup- 
posed, which is placed under a conaition, or as something desired. The 
maimer of the action or state is expressed by means of limiting words ; 
as, " The soldier fought (a reality) bravely,'^ (manner of the act ;) " The 
soldier may f-ght (something imagined) bravely ^^^ (manner of the supposed 
act.) 

Rem. i. — The infinitive is not properly a mode of the verb ; for, since 
it docs not assert action at all, it cannot be said to have any tnanner or 
mod'e of assertion. The same may be said of the participles. In fact, the 
infinitive is a participle, partaking of the properties of the noun and the 
Terb, as the (so calle<i) participles partake of the properties of the adjective 
and the verb. 

There are commonly reckoned five modes — the indica- 
iive^ the pntentiaJ., the subjunctive^ the imperative^ and the 
infinitive. 

The indicative mode asserts a thing as actually existing : 
as, " James iovesP " William was struck!*'* 

The potential mode asserts the power ^ liberty^ permission^ 
necessity^ or duty of acting, or being in a certain state ; els 
* We can sing,'*'* " You may write,'*'* " He must read. 
" They should obey the law." 
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The subjunctive mode asserts a thing as conditional^ oi 
doubtful ; as, " If he leave me." " Though he slay me.' 

The imperative mode asserts a command^ an entreaty^ or 
a permission ; as, " Write,^'* " Go thou.'* " Be adm^n* 
ished:' 

The infinitive mode represents the action or state as an 
abstract noun ; as, " To ivritey " To be seen^ 

Rem. 1. — The indicative mode is used in principal propositions^ and is 
employed to represent what is acttiai, realy or ahsolvie. It may be used in 
interrogative or exclamatory sentences ; as, " Has he arrived ? " " The 
villain has fired the dwelling! "^It is often used in subordinate proposi- 
tions, but always to represent what is actual ; as, ** I know t?KU he dis- 
covered (actually) the plot." 

Rem. 2. — The potential mode is also used in principal propositiomif, 
not, however, to represent the actual, but that which, at the time of speak- 
ing, exists, or is sujmosed to exist, only in idea — that which is merely im- 
agined or thotight of. The ideal act or state, however, is supposed to have 
some relation to reality. It can become a reality ; that is, there is no im 

Eossibility in the way of its realization ; no ability is wanting : it may 
ecome a r ality, that is, permission is granted, or in the final result per- 
haj)s it will )e a reality : it must become actual, that is, a necessUyy or an 
obligation e. ists. Tms mode may be used in interrogative, exclamatory, 
or supplicate y sentences ; as, *' Can he leave the city in safety ? " ** ite 
may be assassmated ! " " May the truth be victorious." It may be used 
in subordinate propositions, but always to represent what is ideal or what 
has not been realized; as, "He says that I may (I do not now) attend 
school.'* The potential may be known by the auxiliaries, muy^ can, must, 
might, coxild, would, should. * * 

Rem. 3. — The subjunctive mode is used exclusively in subordinate 
propositions, and hence its name, (sid), under, and jungo, I join.) It is 
joined to the verb of the principal proposition by the subordinate conjunc- 
tions, if, thoughy although, lest, except, that, save that, unless, provided 
thxit, and some o hers ; they impart the idea of doi^t, contingency, or 
conditionality. Whatever of futurity may be implied in the subjunctive, is 
to be accounted for either from the fact that any thing that is conditional 
or contingent is yet to be realized, (if ever,) or from the influence of a sup- 
pressed auxiliary, such as shall or should, which imparts (though under- 
stood) the idea of futurity ; as, " Though he (should) slay me, yet wiU I 
trust in him." 

The subjunctive represents an ideal act, or a j^l act, conceived only as an 
idea, and places it under a condition accompsrapd ^^'ith more or less doubt. 
As to a distinctive form of the subjunctive, it cafl scarcely be said to have 
any, unless it te found in the present tense, or present and past of to he ; 
and in all such cases, (with the single exception of were, in examples like ** If 
it tcere,*' " If I wei'e") by supplying an ellipsis, they may be referred to the 
forms of the indicative future or the past potential ; as, " If it rain, we shall 
not leave " = If it should rain, &c. " Till one greater man restore (shali 
restore) us, and regain (shall regain) the blissful seat, sing, heavenly niuse." 
The majority of writers, at tlie present time, employ the forms of the indic- 
ative present ; as, " If it rains ; " " If he leaves." Hence the subjunctive . 
may be regarded as borrowing its forms from the indicative and potential 
modes. 

JIem. 4. — The imperative mode is used in principal propositions. It is 
JaB mode wh ch expresses uftU, or desire. It may usually be known by 
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tbB omissiop. of the subject; as, " Read, (thou,) write** Tho force of this 
mode, under the same form, depends upon the relaticu of the parties. If 
a superior speaks imperatively to an inferior, it is a command; if an 
equal to an equal, it is an exhortation or an entreaty ; if an inferior to a su- 
perior, it is a prayer or supplication. The imperative is made subordinatt' 
only in a direct quotation ; as, " God said, Let there be light." It is often 
el^antly put for a conditional clause ; as, '* Let but the commons heai 
tins testaxaent, and they woidd go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds " = 
Could the commons, &c., or, If the commons could but hear, &c. 

Reh. 5. —The infinitive is used in abridged propositions, and hence is 
wholly dependent, being incorporated as an element of another proposi- 
tion. It Qoes not assert any thing ; it is not limited by the number and 
person of a subject, and hence its name, hijinitive = unlimited^ in distinc- 
tion from^mfe, which is applied to all verbs used in construction with theii 
subjects, and thereby limited by the number and person of the latter. 

The infinitive is an abstract noim, and, as such, may become, (1.) the sub- 
ixt of a proposition ; as, " To err is himian " = It is human to err, (2.j 
With the copula it may become the predicate: as, " To obey is to er^joy/ 
{Z.) It may be in apposition ; as, Delightful task to rear the tender thought 
f4.) It may be the object of a transitive verb ; as, " She loves to s'rng.*' 
(6 ) It may be the object of a preposition ; as, " He is about to go** 6ut 
while it has the construction of a noun, it is modified like a verb. It may 
be in the active or passive voice ; as, to love, to be loved; it may be in the 
present or perfect tense ; as, to love, to Tiave loved; it may govern an ob- 
ject, or be limited by an adverb, like any verb, but is never qualified by an 
adjective, although it may have an adjective in the predicate belonging to 
it; as, " To steal is base** 

Although the infinitive is an abstract noun, it may, nevertheless, be as- 
sociated with the object from which it has been abstracted ; as, " The sol- 
dier faints,** (finite,) "for the soldier to faint,** (infin. ;) "He goes^** 
rfinite,) "^/br Am to ^0," (infin. ;) "we told. Am to ^o," (infin.) 

EXERCISES. 

Tdl the mode of each of the foUowing verbs : — 

The walk is pleasant. If it rains, I shall not go to Boston. The chil- 
dren went into the garden. What is a thought-flower ? May I go to 
the concert ? Hear the rain pattering upon the roof. I will stay at home. 
Be entreated by me. I love to hear music. If I send her home, she will 
be imhappy. Do let me help you ! The lamb is the emblem of innocence, 
I must not stay. Do you see the snow flakes ? How pure and white they 
•re ! He maketh me to lie down in green pastures. Hope thou in God. 
-Whom shall I fear ? 

Write a subject to each of the following verbs, putting them first in th^ 
mdicative, and then in the potential modes : — 
Change, exalt, console, go, vary, turn, weep, mourn, lament, fear, ni\ 
• tiavel, exhaust, walk, hope, reconcile, grow, know pity, do, sleep. 

Select from your reading lessons examples of each of the modes. 
Ccrrect the fauUy expressions which you have collected. 



PARTICIPLES. 

A participle is a word having the signification of a verK 
but the construction of an adjective ; as, *.' We found him 
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lying on the ground." " Having written His letter, he seat 
t to his friend." 

Rem. 1. — The participle is sc called from its participating the'prop- 
erties of the verb and adjective. It is the attributive part of the verb 
alone ; it is the bein^, action, or state deprived of the power of assertion ; 
and therefore, when joined without the copula to the noun whose attribute 
it expresses, it must be assumed, (not predicated,) just a« an adjective is 
assumed under similar circumstances. It has the meaning of the verb, i» 
modified like the verb, but is used like the adjective. 

Rem. 2. — It is not a distinct part of speech, but is derived directly from, 
the verb, the present by addinj^f htg^ the past by adding ed, to all regu- 
lar verbs, and the perfect by prefixing to the past the auxiliary hamiig. 

There are, properly, two participles — the present and the 

perfect ; as, readings having read ; (being) loved, having 

heen loved. 

Rem. 1. — These two participles correspond to the present and perfect 
tfnses of the verb. They are used in abridged propositions ; the former 
when the proposition before its abridgment was in the present, past, or 
future tense ; the latter when it was in either of the perfect tenses. 

There are, however, three forms, commonly called parti- 
ciples — the present, the past, and the perfect. 



EXAMPLES. 

Pres. Past, Perf. 

Active Voice . loving, loved, having loved. 

Passive Voice . (beiiig) loved, loved,* Jiavbig been loved. 

Rem. 1. — The form called the past paHicipU may have been once the 
passive participle, having the same form. (See Rem. on the auxiliary 
llax>e, p. 74.) If so, it has now wholly lost its original signification 
and, strictly speaking, has lost its character as a participle. It nevei 
piu-takes of the properties of the adjective; it never is used to limi< 
a noun like that part of speech ; it is never used alone in participial con 
structions, that is, where the participle, with the words depending upon it 
takes the place of a subordinate proposition ; it is always found in the 
predicate, either of complete or abridged propositions, and is connecte« 
with some form of have, as, have loved, had loved, having loved ; it has as 
active signification, and always denotes a past, completed act, and bclongf 
as well to intransitive as to transitive verbs. 

Rem. 2. —The passive participle of the same form, on the contrary, if 
limited to transitive verbs, has always a passive si^fication, may denote 
as well present as past time ; it may have the participial construction, or, 
with the copula, may form the passive verb in all the modes and tenses. 

* The passive participle does not necessariljr denote past time. Of itself, it ain> 
ply denotes the reception of an act, complete or incomplete. The time depends upun 
tbai of th* verb witb which it ia afnociated. 
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RsM. 8. ^ Partitiples, in their appropriate use, take the place of depend- 
»nt propositions, and consequently represent time in the tame manner aa 
the propositions fix)m which they are derived. 

As the Terb of the dependent clause dates from the time expressed by 
the principal verb, and not from that of the speaker, the parti nple may be 
present -with a past, present, or future act ; as, ** 1 saw a man walkiiig ; " 
•* I see a man walking ; ** " I shall see a man walking" So, again, the 
participle may denote a past act, completed at the time of a past, present, 
or future act ; as, " Hamng ploughed his field, the farmer sowedy snos^ will 
tow the seed." 

The present active participle denotes an action or 8tato 
present, and in progress at the time represented by the prin- 
cipal verb ; as, " We find^ founds or shall find him sitting 
in a chair." 

Rem. 1. — This participle always ends in ing; it has an actiye significar 
tion, and may be used in abridging propositions ; as, " I saw a man wcuk- 
ing in the meadow ." It may be used wholljr as an adjectiye ; it is then 
placed before the noun ; as, *' The roaring billows." When thus usJ'jd, it 
L called a participial adjective. It may be used with the copula in the 
progressive fomi of the predicate ; as, "I am reading.** It may be used 
(l.) wholly as a noun, with the preceding, and of following ; as, " The 'ead- 
%ng of the law ; " or (2.) in the construction ofthe noun with the mod fica- 
tions of the verb ; as, " The eve is never satisfied with beholding the stu- 
pendous works of the Creator. 

Rem. 2. — Though this participle is usually active, it sometimes has a 
passive signification, especially wnen an object is undergoing a progressive 
change ; as, " The house is building" " New efforts are makitig for the ex- 
tension of this trade." — Webster, "This new tragedy was acting." — 
Everett. Recent writers of some distinction have adopted the forms, " The 
liouse is being built," " Preparations are being made." It is not the prov- 
ince of the grammarian to dictate as to questions of usage, but to admit 
and explain whatever good, national, and reputable usage sanctions. 
When subjected to these tests, it must be said of such forms, that they 
are by no means adopted by the best writers as good English, and they 
are of too recent origin to be regarded as idioms of the language. 

The present passive participle denotes the reception of an 
act, at the time represented by the principal verb ; an, " He 
lives^ livedo will live^ loved by all." 

Rem. 1. — This participle may be used as an adjective, or with the cop' 
ula, to form the passive verb ; as, *' A refined taste is possessed only by th« 
cultivated," When preceded by being ^ it may be usea as a noun ; as, " B^ 
being involved in one wrong act, he was soon lost to all the appeeds of ius 
friends." 

The perfect active participle denotes an action or state 
completed at the time represented by the principal verb ; agj 
" Having finished his speech, he sat down." 

The perfect passive participle denotes the reception of an 
met, past and completed, at the time represented by the pnn 
6 
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cipal verb ; as, " Having been driven from home, he enlistecl 
in the arrpy.*' 

Rem. — The perfect participles arc never used like the piesent,with 
the copula, to fonn the predicate They may be used as verbal nouns ; a^ 
** He was accused of having obtainod goods on false pretences." 

The action or state expressed by the participle- mry be 
either predicated or assumed ; as, "- The horse is running 
through the street ; " " The horse running through the 
street." 

Rem. 1. — The participle, when predicated, constitutes, with the copula, 
or auxiliary hnve, a form of the verb. The present participle is used in the 
progressive forrtx or imperfect tenses ; the past in the complete fornix or 
perfect ; th« passive, in the passive form ; as, " The farmer was plmigh- 
%na his field. "The fanner Aoc^ ploughed his field." "The field uhu 
pUmghed by the farmer." 

Rem. 2. — The participle, when assumed, is equivalent to a subordinate 
clause ; as, " The boat which sails on yonder lake is propelled by steam '* 
= The boat sailing on yonder lake is propelled by steam. 

EXERCISES. 

Give the present participle of the folloioing verbs : — 

Find, rely, honor, obey, refuse, visit, paper, paint, exercise, study, parse, 
construe, join, mature, plan, inquire, cultivate. Ths past participle oj 
the foUomiw verbs : Plant, ride, paint, suflFer, hope, retreat, prow, mind, en- 
dow, resemble, suppose. The perfect participle of the follmning : Bind, 
loose, hang, perfume, make, gain, lay, come, sit, dream, wind, imagine, 
hinder, assist, arrive, release, take, place, sing. 

Give the presenty past^ and perfect participles of the foUoioing tratisitivi 
verbs : — • 

Trill, fill, heat, cool, weary, excite, exhaust, enchant, enjoy, dissipate 
remember, write, learn, ventilate. 

Change the participles tn the last examples to the correspondi'ng passive 
participles, 

Mention any action ofthefoUounng objects; firtt predicate the actf then 
MFume it : — 

Goldfish, carrier dove, chicken, peacock, horse, lamb, rabbit, squirrel, 
partridge, hen, camel, man, woodcock, mirrors, chairs, swallow, scholurs, 
nopcs, dreams. 

Use any of the above participles with is, and write an appropriate sub' 
Jectf thus : The singer is billing his note. 

Correct the following examples in all respects f not forgetting any errof 
expressed or implied in the thought : — 

Ella went to my house yesteiday and i and her sit by the window and 
see how the sun drawed water from my father's mill-pond, 
tbel said h dw last evenin he see a star fall jest over nis uncle Calebs bam. 
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fetersays how his father thinks the gography hadn't ought to say that the 
airth turns oyer on its exle coz we shoi^d all fall of when we get on 'tot hex 
nde. 

H&w many errors have yen heafd in the scTiool room to-day t How many 
have you corrected f How many of them are you sure you shall hereafter 
tnoidt 

TENSE. 

OBJlL exekcisb. 

As I look out of the window, I see the rain falling : how can I so speak 
M to show that it falls now ? Ans. By saying, " It rainsj** But suppose 
I should wait till the next day, and then speak of the same thing as having 
happened the day before, what should I say ? Ans, " It rainsd.'* \VTiat 
word has been changed ? Why was it altered ? If I felt assured that rain 
would fal I to-morrow, what should I say in speaking of it before it hap- 
pened ? Ans. " It toiU rain.*' What word has been added to the word 
rain f Why was it added ? Then we can speak of a thing u>he7i it hap- 
pens, after it happens, or before it happens. How many oifFerent times 
are shown by the words raitis^ rained^ and will rain t Ans. Three. Wliich 
one shows that the raining and speaking both happened together ? Which 
thows that the raining happened before the speakmg ? Which shows that 
the raining was to happen after the speaking ? If any thing happens be- 
fore we speak of it, we say it is past^ or it happened in past time. When 
any thing is to happen after we speak of it, we say, it is future^ or 
it will take place in future time. Then we can speak of a thing as taking 
place in present time, past time, or future time. 

TeU the time represented in the follotdng examples : — 

We sing. They run. He will ride. I act. John came. You will 
study. David was injured. He will walk. 

A farmer commences ploughing his field at six o'clock in the morning, 
and continues till six in the afternoon, when he finishes his work. How 
long is the act in progress ? Am. Twelve hours. When did it begin ? 
When end ? Mention any hour when it was in progress. Mention any hour 
before or after it was in progress. Then the act of ploughing had a beginnutg^ 
tLproorenSf and an end. Now, suppose I wish to speak of the ploughing 
indefinitely, as we did of the rain, without reference to the beginning, prog- 
ress, or end ; how should I put it in present, past, or future time ? Ans. 
By saying. The fanner plmujhs^ plourjhed^ or will plough. But suppose I 
•ee the act in progress, and I wish to speak of it as actually now taking 
place, without reference to its beginning or end ; how shall I speak ? A7>s. 
By saying. He w plo'iqhing. How can I show the same thing in past or 
future time ? Ans. ity saying. He was ploughing, he will be ploughing. 
Suppose, now, I shojld see hira at six o'clock in the afternoon, just 
as he had finished his work, and I wish to speak, not of the beginning or 
progress of the work, but of the e7id or co?npletion of it ; how can I rep- 
resent this comnletion in present time ? Ans. By saying. The farmer has 
ploughed his field. Will you put it in past time ? in future time ? A71S 
He had plmtghed, he inll have ploitghea his field. Then, if we speak of 
an act without reference to its progress or end, we have one form of th* 
verb . What is the past, present, and future of it ? Ans. 
Present. . The farmer pUmghs 
Past. . . The farmer ploughed. 
Future. , The foimei will plough. 

How c&n I so si>eak as to put the unfinished or progressing act in tha 
pireseat ? the past ? the future 7 
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By saying,— 

Present. . The farmer is pltmghtng. 

Past, . . The farmer was ploughing. 

Future. . The farmer will o^ ploughing. 
How c&n I so speak as to put the end or completion of the act in tSM 
present ? the past ? the future ? 
By saying, — 

Present. , The farmer has plottghed. 

Past, , , The farmer had ploughed. 

Fxtture. , The faormer toill have ploughed. 
How many different times do we refer all actions to ? Ans. Three 
The present f the past, the future. How many different states of the act cai 
we show ? Ans. Three. The act in progress, without reference to th* 
end of it ; the end^ without reference to be^nning or progress of it ; and tho 
simple actf %vithout reference to either. What is the time of the following 
acts? The wind blows. The dog barked. The trees have bent. The grass 
mil grow. The fire will have burned. The lesson ends. — The state of 
the following ? The bell is ringing. The mail has arrived. The birds had 
sung. The leaves fall. The fishes will be swimming. — Now give the time 
and state of each. 

Tense denotes the time of an action or event. 

Hem. 1. — Although tense proi)erly denotes the titne of an action or 
event, the tense form of the verb is made also to denote the state of an 
act. If an act is spoken of without reference to its progress or completion, 
we have the simple or indefinite present, past, or future ; as, I love^ I loved, I 
shaU love. But if dk progressive and unfimshed state of the act is to be repre- 
sented, we have another form for the present, past, and future ; as, I am 
vjriting, I was writing,! shall be writing. If, again, we wish to represent 
the finished or completed state of an indefinite act, we have still another 
form for the present, past, and future ; as, I h^Lve loved, 1 had loved, I shall 
have loved. If we wish to represent the finished or completed state of a 
progressive act, we have yet another form ; as, I have been writing, I had 
oeen writing, I shdU have been writhig. If we wish to make the simple 
form emphatic, we have still another ; as, I (2o love, I did love, for the pres- 
ent and past. If we wish to show that the subject is receiving or suffering 
an act in present, past, or future time, we have still another form ; as, X 
am loved, 1 was loved, I shall be loved. 

Rem. 2. — Tense does not mean the time which elapses from the begin- 
ning to the end of an act, that is, the duration of an act. But it refers 
either to the present, to an indefinite period antecedent to* the present, or 
to an indefinite period subsequent to the present. The present, strictly 
speaking, has no length ; it is the point where the past and future meet. 
But for the purposes of language, any portion, as a day, a month, a year^ 
a century, may be taken as the present, and all otner time as past or 
future. The present progressive form is, however, always the moment of 
speaking. 

The present is the point or period of time assumed by the speaker or wri- 
ter, ana is the epoch to which all events are referred. Whatever occurs 
in it, whether before or after the precise moment of speaking, is present ; 
whatever occurs out of it is either past or future. 

There are three divisions of time — the.j^cw^, the presen 
and the future. 

Rem . — Were it not necessary to make other distinctions in time based oi 
fubdiviiions of these three, there would be but three tense forms, the prc#- 
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ent, the past, and the future. But it is often required to give to an event 
a double rcfcrenjc : (1.) to the time of speaking, and (2.) to a given point 
or portion of the present, past, or future. 

lenses which reqttxre this second point of reference are called relative 
tensci ; while those which have onljr a single reference to the speaker 
are called absoltUe tenses. 

Each division has two tenses — an absolute and a relative. 
There are, therefore, six tenses — three absolute and three 
relative ; as, (absolute,) " I trrt^c," " I tt?ro/e," " I shall 
write ; " (relative,) " I have written^^'* (some time to-day or 
this year,) " I had written^^'* (before the boat sailed,) " I 
ihall have vyritten^'^ (at noon.) 

Rem. 1. — The absolute tenses take their name from the division of time 
to which they belong. Thus we have the present tense, the past tense, 
the/i<^wre tense. The relative tenses affix to the name of the tense the 
word perfect. Thus we have the presetU perfect^ the past perfect^ and the 
future pei'fect. 

Rem. 2. — To these six tenses may be added, with propriety, three 
others, called the present imperfect, past imperfect^ and Juture imper- 
feet ; as, ** I am writing ; " " I was toriting ; " " 1 shall be urriting.*' These 
forms are usually relative tenses ; as, '* I am tm'ititu/ while you are read- 
ing; " *' I was toriting when the coach arrived ; '* "I s/uill be tenting when 
you return." These are, however, called the jjrogressive fonn of the verb, 
and may be used even in the perfect tenses, to show that a progressive act 
is completed ; as, " I have been loriting" (but I am not now ;) " I had been 
writing" fbut I was not at the past time referred to;) **1 shall have been 
writing,'* (but not afr the future time referred to.) 

The tenses are — the present^ the present perfect ; the 
the past., the past perfect ; the future^ the future perfect. 

The present tense represents what takes place in present 
time ; as, " I see ; " " I am seeing; " " I dq see ; " " I am scen.^'* 

Rem. 1. — By present time is meant the present of the speaker or writer. 
The prescE t of the hearer is the same as that of the speaker ; but that of 
he reader is not the same as that of the writer. 

Rem. 2. — This tense, in the common form, is used to denote a general 
• Tith, or what is customary ; as, " The boy attends school ; " " Vice pro- 
huces misery;" "Truth is powerful." In the progressive form, it ex- 
p «sses what is now actually taking place ; as, '* He is writing " Mark the 
dilitrence between " He sings," that is, " He is a singer," (but is not sing- 
ing now,) and " He is singing.'' 

Rem. 3. — The present is often used for other lenses. (1.) It is used 
f ji .'he past in animated narratives, where the ^vriter or speaker seems 
iranxDorted to the scene which he describes ; as, " He seizes his musket 
%pprx. iches the monster, and lags him upon the ground." (2.) It is used 
for tl 1 present perfect in speaking of authors long since dead, wlicu thoii 
writiri ^s are referred to ; as, " Matthew traces the descent of Joseph ; Luke 
traces iliat of Mary." (3.) It is used for the future after reMice jno- 
WAWS, and the subo. dinate connectives, tillt untU-y as soon as, when^ before, 

6* 
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^ , as, •* We will paj him when he cornea.** ** He will devour CTery insect 
which comes m his way." 

The present perfect tense represents a past event conr>- 
pleted in present time ; as, " I have seen ; " " I have been 
seeing ; " " I have been seen."*"* 

Rem. 1. — Whenever the attention is drawn to the completion of an act . 
the question of time refers not to the entire act, but to the end of it. If 
the completion takes place in a portion of time which the speaker us- 
sumes as present, however long that portion may be, or however remote 
the time of the completion may be from the moment of speaking, the 
tenie is the present perfect ; as, " I have written a letter this year. ^ The 
letter might have \ie&a. finished on the first of Januarjr, but the mention of 
it might have been made on the last of the following December. But 
should one moment intervene between the portion assumed as present (on<5 
year in the above example) and the portion in which the act tookplace, 
i)iBpast must be. used if we simply refer to the act, or the past perfect if 
we refer to the completion of the act. 

Rem. 2. — This tense, like the present, is used for other tenses; as. 
*• Shakspeare hm excelled all other dramatists." " When I have finished 
my task, I shall return." 

The past tense represents what took place in time wholly 
past ; as, " I sazc." *' I was seeing.'*'* " I was seen^ 

Rem. 1. — The past and the present perfect mav both refer to one and 
the same act. If the speaker refers to an act indennitely, that is, without 
regard to its progress or completion, and places it in the past, beyond any 
portion of what he assumes as present, he must usq the past tense; as, 
** I wrote this forenoon ; " the afternoon being assumed as present. " I 
have wHttcn fthe same act) to-day ; ** the whole day being assumed as 
present, and tne completion (how it may have been with the beginning is 
not material) has taken place in that present. 

Rem. 2. — The past tense, common form, is to past time what the 

? resent, common form, is to present time. It refers to an act indefinitely. 
t denotes, like the present, what is customary ; as, ** He attended school 
. constantly." But m the progressive form it denotes a definite act in 
past time, but not completed ; as, *' He was writing when I came." 

The past perfect represents a past event completed in time 

wholly past ; as, " I had seen^ " I had been seeing,'''* " I 

had been seen?'* 

Rem. — The present perfect, the past, and the past perfect may each re- 
fer to the same act. Suppose a person to write a letter on Monday ; he 
speaks of it on Wednesday, assuming Wednesday alone as the present. 
He says, (referring to the act absolutelv and indefinitely,) " I wrote a let- 
ter." But while he was writing the mail arrived ; he now says, (referring 
definitely and relatively to the act unfinished^ but in progi'ess^) " I tm* 
writing a letter when the mail arrived." A^ain: in speaking of the same 
act, he says, (referring definitely and relatively to the completion of thf 
act,) " I Jiad written a letter before the mail left ; " or he may say, (rcferriiig 
definitely and relatively both to the progress and completion of the act,) ''I 
h<ii! been writing a letter." Tliese forms are used, first, because the tim€ 
was 'jchoUy past, including no part of Wednesday ; secondly, becajisc a> 
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ndefinite absolute act in past time requires the simple past, lorote ,• a deft 
aite relative and pro^essive act in past time requires the paf* pro 
gressiye form, toas tonting ; while a completed relative act in past time 
requires the past perfect, Jmd written^ ana a completed progressive past 
act requires the past perfect progressive, ?iad been tariting. Now, let the 
speaker assume, not Wednesday, (though that be the day of speaking, m 
before,) but the whole week, as the present ; he cannot say, "1 am writ' 
itiff,** for the act is not now going on ; he cannot say, ** I wrote,** for tiie 
act is included in the time assumed as present, i. e., tne time is not wholly . 
past. But he can say, (referring to the completion of the act in the as- 
sumed present,) " I have written a letter," (this week ;) or, (referring bolh 
to the progress and completion of the act,) " I have been writing a letter," 
(this week.*) These forms are used, first, because the tim£ (one week) is 
tot wholly past, and secondly, because the nature of the act, as before, 
requires them. 

The future lanse represents what will take place in future 
time ; as, " I shall «ec." " I shall he seeing,'*'* " I shall he 



• Rem. — The future, like the simple present or past, is used to denote 
a future custom ; as, ** Ephraim sJmII not envy Judah, and Judah shaU not 
vex Ephraim." ** The lion shall eat straw like the ox." 

The future perfect tense represents an event as com- 
pleted in future time ; as, " I shall have seen?'* " I shah 
have been seeing,'*'* " I shall have been seen,'*'* 

TENSES IN ALL THE MODES. 

The subjunctive mode has six tenses — the same as the 
indicative. 

The potential mode has /our tenses — the present, present 
perfect, past, ana past perfect 

The infinitive has two tenses — the present and perfect 

The imperative has only one tense — the present 

Rem. 1. — Tense, in the subjunctive mode, doe? not usually mark tfine 
with the same exactness as in the indicative. 

(1.) In conditional clauses, if the thing spoken of denotes something actual, et ta- 
ken as actual, the tense form usually denotes the true time ; as, ** If it rained, I did 
not know it." But if it refers to something merely hypothetical or supposed, the 
oa^t tense represents present time, and the past perfect, past time ; as, " If I ire7$ 
going now, (but I cannot,) I should ride." " U I had had an opportunity yesterday, 
but I had none,) I should have spcken to him." 

• To THE Teacher. — In drilling pupils on tense, it is important, first, to give 
t clear idea of what is assumed as presenL It is not always expressed as above 
' R^ednesday, a v>eek,) but is more frequently assumed without notice, mereiy implied , 
«s, " He has writtni** In the second place, the nature or staU ut'the act as ind^iu 
fr«greisBtvt, cowpltcd^ ox progressive completed, should be fully exhibited. 
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(iL) The verb to be htm n. distinct fonn for tlie past tense used bjrpotheticalljr ani 
denoting present time ; as, " U I were not Alexander, I would be Diogenes." 

(3.) fTevc in this use cannot stand for would be, or would have been, although ic oth- 
entires itniay ; as, " It were an impossibility to raise the requisite sum." Hudy in 
like manner, is used for would or would have ; as, " I had rather be a dog, and bay the 
DKMin, tiian such a Roman." " It had been better for him if be had pursued tlip op 
posite course." 

Rem. 2. — The tenses in the potential mode have by no means the 
siguification which their names denote. 

(1.) The present denotes present possibility y permission, dbiHty, or necessity to per- 
form an act sometimes presmty and sometimes /ufure ; as, " We may (now) go{io- 
norroiD.)" " You can (now) write (now.)" " He must (now) leave," (now, to-mor- 
«vto, next week.) 

(2.) The pre.-^nt perfect generally denotes a present possibility, necessity, Sec, that a 
past act was performed ; as, ** linust have written " — It m now undeniable that I 
wrote (yesterday.) 

(3.) I'he past denotes (a.) a past possibility, &.C., to perform an act ; as, " Can you 
write?" " I roM/rf write yesterday." " He trowW often sit the entire evening with- 
out uttering a word." Would, anil miffht are now seldom, If ever, used to denote 
past time, (b.) It denotes the present possibilityy Sec, when followed by a conditional 
clause ; as, " 1 miffht or could go (now) if I would." " I nhould or would go (now) if I 
could." (c.) It denotes n future pos.fibilUy, Sec ; as, " I shall not go j but if I should 
go, (hereafter,) 1 could (hereafter) walk, (d.) It denotes a universal duty without 
reference to time ; as, '* Children should tbey their parents." 

(4.) The past jierfeot denotes usually a pa<t possibility, Sec, hut by no means a past 
completed act, as in the indicative, tJms : " I couid have assisted you (yesterday) if 
you had desired it " = I was able to assist you. 

Rem. 3. — The infinitive mode has but two tenses, the present and per 
feet. They denote, the former an mdefinite or prop:ressive, and the latter 
a completed state of the act ; as, " To torite.** " To be writing.** " To 
have toritten." " To haoe been torititiff.'* 

(1.) The infinitive, like the participle, may be connected with any mode or tense of 
Uie principal verb. 

(2.) The present infinitive denotes a time present with that of the prtncipa) verb, 
and not noce.-isarily present with the speaker ; as, " I intend to write." " I mtenied 
U write.*^ " 1 had intended to wrUr..*^ " I shcUl begin to write.** 

(3.) The perfect denotes a past act completed at the time denoted by the principal 
verb ; as, *' She U said to have sung.** ' " She wo* thought to have writteiu** ** She 
wUl be known to have done it.** 

Rem. 4. — The imperative has only the present tense, which denotes th« 
time of gimng a command ; the time of its performance is future. 



EXERCISES. 

Tell the tenses of the following veibs :'^ 

Did you hear the lecture ? He listened earnestly. I hope to find the 
study interesting. It will not rain. He had intended to go. I have heard 
the Irish orator. He saw the constellation of the Southern Cross. Is he 
confident of success "* He \^^ll have learned his lesson by the time we wish 
to leave. I shall have finished my work when Sarah comes. The chiltf 
cried. Was the view pleasant ? Is he intelligent ? Are the notes of the 
nightingale sad ? Had she read the hook ? She is loved by all. The hilla 
were covered with snow. 

Tell the tenses of the following verbs; also which denote the reoeptiov 
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•/" an act, which th^ progress, which the r ompletiox of an act, and 
which an indefinite act : — 

The paper is published in Boston. Is he planting the seed ? Has Frank 
been drawing ? She found her lost treasure. I shall be allowed to go 
When will she go to ride ? Have they been to the concert ? He singi. 
He is teaching. Happiness will be her portion. Sorrow is the common 
lot. Have you been taught to sew ? Had he heard the good news ? 1 
wish to go. I will not be denied. He shall not forget the penalty. Fb w« 
ers bloom. Stars fade. Thev will havegone when you come. He tore 
the book. You saw the bright star. When will you go ? What shall I 
io ? William has gained the prize. Have you been to Europe ? She 
writes easily. He has been learning to skate. He tells me pleasant sto- 
ries. She ^viU always do right. He did right. He loves the right. The 
clock has struck. He was never known to tell a lie. He had been pro- 
moted. She is contented. You do not think so. You will learn to know 
her better. It shall not be. He is deceived. He has fallen from the 
tree. He broke his arm. He ran away. He was carrying the package. 
She had been home. 



FORMS OF THE VERB. 

Transitive verbs may have four forms — the common^ the 
emphatic^ the progressive^ and the passive ; as, " I Zove." 
" I do lovey " I am loving,'^'* " I am lovedy 

Rem. — The emphatic form is confined to the present and past indica- 
tive, and the present imperative. The other forms are extended through 
all the modes and tenses. 

Intransitive verbs may have three forms — the common^ 
the emphatic^ and the progressive ; as, " I sit.'*'* " I do sit^ 
" I am sitting,"*"* 

The common form represents an act indefinitely, as a cus- 
tom, or as completed without reference to its progress ; as, 
'* I love:' " I lovedy " I shall love:"* " I have loved:"* 

Rem. —1 he variations of this form, in the second and third persons, 
as seen in the terminations est and eth, belong to what is called the solemn 
atyh. They are found in the Scriptures, in forms of prayer, and in various 
Bacred books. 

The emphatic form represents an act with emphasis ; as 

^ 1 do write:"* " I did write:"* 

Rem. — This form u used in interrogative or negative sentences without 
tmphasis ; as, " Do ycii w^-itef " " Did you write f " " I do not write." 

The progressive form represents the progress of an un- 
finished act ; as, " 1 am writing:"* 

Rem. — In the perfect tenses, it represents the completion of a progres* 
«vc act ; an, " I nave bemi wf-'Hng." " I shall have been writing. 
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The passive foim represents the reception of an act ; as, 
» I am loved.'' " I was loved:' " I shaU he loved.'^ 

Rp.M. 1. — The perfect tenses of this form are used when we wish ti 
represent the completion of a passive state ; as, " I ?iave been ?»unored.* 
** I had been honored.'* " I shall have been honored.** 

Hem. 2. — The following table gives the forms for each dlTison of time: 
with a description of the state of the act : — 



FORMS FOE EACH DIVISION OF TIME. 
I. Pbesent. 





Tims. 


Act. 




1. 


Present 


Indefinite. 


Be writes. 


8. 




Progressive incomplete. 


He u writing. 


3. 


a 


Cuniplete. 


He kas written. 


4. 


<( 


Prugretwive complete. 


He has been wriiing. 


S. 


(* 


Indefinite emphatic 


He does write. 


6. 


(( 


Indefinite received.* 


Tlie letter is written. 


7. 


(i 


Prugretwive received.* 


The house is builiUng. 


8. 


(( 


II. Past. 


The letter has been writtem. 


1. 


Past 


Indefinite. 


Be wrote. 


2. 


i( 


Progressive incomplete. 


He was writinfr. 


3. 


u 


Complete. 


He^had written. 


4. 


i( 


Prfjgressive complete. 


He had been writing. 


5. 


t( 


Indefinite emphatic. 


He did torite. 


6. 


(t 


Indefinite received.* 


Tlie letter was written. 


7. 


tt 


Progressive received.* 


The liouse was building. 


& 


a 


Complete received.* 

III. Future 


The letter hadbeen written. 


L 


Futuro. 


Indefinite. 


He wiU write. 


9. 


it 


Progressive incomplete. 


He will be writing. 


3. 


M 


Complete. 


He wilt have written. 


4. 


(i 


Progressive complete. 


He will have been writing. 


S. 


(( 


Indefinite received.* 


The letter will be written. 


6. 


It 


Progressive received.* 


The house will be building. 


7. 


U 


Complete received.* 


Tiie letter will have been w 



Each part of the various forms contributes a share towards the genera] 
meaning of the tense, and every compound tense should be analjzi^ 



We are marchinff. 



tio write. 



MODELS FOR ANALYSIS. 



Are is an auxiliary verb, denotes present lime, 
and asserts a thing as actual ; marching is a 
present particinle. denoting a progressive act; 
hence are marching is the present tense, indica> 
tive mode, progressive form. 
, Do is an au.xiliary verb.denotes the present tense, 
asserts a thing as actual, and imparts emphasis ; 
ttrite denotes the tict used indefinitely ; hciic< 
do iorite is the present indici*yT •vj^a-tv 
form. 



* By the subject 
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0« will sing WiU is an auxiliary verb, der ^tes fiitnre time. 

(simply predicts,) and asserts a thing as nctuul ; 
nna denotes the act used indefinitely; heuce 
wiU sing is in the future tense, indicative mode. 

He has congMcred. .... Has is an auxiliary verb, denotes present time, 
is a sign of completed action, and asserts « thing 
as actual; conqtiered is the past participle of 
conquer^ denoting a completed or perfect act ; 
hence has conquered is the present perfect in- 
dicative. 

/ hadbeen writing Had is an auxiliary verb, denotes past time, is a 

sign of completion, and with been asserts a thing 
as aatual ; been is the past participle of the aux- 
iliary to bCy and is used to denote completion 2 
writing is the present participle of write, formed 
by adding ing, (Rule II., p. 15,) and denotes a 
progressive act ; hence had been loriti*^ is the 
past perfect progressive indicative. 

ITtey will have fought, . . Will is an auxiliary verb ; it denotes future time, 
(simply predicts,) and asserts a thing as actual ; 
have is a sign of completion ; hence xdU homt 
is the sign of future completion ; fought is tho 
past participle oifinhl; it denotes completion ; 
nence will have fought is the future perfect 
tense indicative. 

I may read. 3/aj/ is an auxiliary verb; it denotes present time, 

asserts a thing as imagined or thought of, (not 
as actual,) and gives permission ; read denotes 
an indefinite act ; hence vm,y read is the prea 
ent potential common form. 

Jfheis detained, /« is an auxiliary verb, denotes present time, and 

of itself asserts a thing as actual, but under the 
influence of if asserts a thing as doubtful and 
conditional ; detained is a passive participle, 
denoting the reception of an act ; hence w de- 
taitied is the present passive subjunctive. 



EXERCISE. 

fn the same manner analyze the following examples : — 
The tempest has passed. The sun was rising. I shall be satisfied. 
The sailor would have been discharged, if he had not given a satisfactory 
excuse. The boys were anxious to go. The boy hoped to have finished 
the wcrk before the storm approached. Go to tne prison. Write an an- 
swer. It may have been delayed. If you should write a correct lesson, 
you would be* commended. 

Write three examples of the emphatic indicative past ; three of the pro- 
gresnve past perfect ; four of the progressive potential past perfect ; als$ 
any other which your teacher may give. 

Select from your Reader one example of each tense, and analyze it. 

Tell the MODE, TENSE, and form of each of the following verbs: — 

Shepherd, lead on. Sweet is the breath of mom. These are 'by works. 

He will be coming. Silence filled the courts of heaven. A little new 

bom spirit knelt before the Eternal Throne. Tlius far shalt thou g«» 

He leads them forth through golden portals. Truth, orushed to earn. 
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ihaT iize a^ain Do thou in secret pray ? When the eye saw him, thea 
it bleiBsed him. If thv brother die, he shall live again. It is sown a nat 
ural body, it is raised a spiritual body. By that time he wU have beei 
reapiiK his wheat Books were ready comrades, whom he could no- 
tire. Thou must go to rest. He sunk to repose where the red heathi 
are blended. He has been studying his lesson. She had seen better days 
I would have blessed the strand. Be exalted, ye valleys. I will love the sea 
because it is his grave. Pale mourned the lily where the rose had died 
Suffer little children to come unto me. He would hardlv have known him 
She was sitting by the side of her Mend. They were walking on the beach 
The sun will have set when I reach home If he will do well, he shall b 
rewarded. 

Correct the following in all respects : — 

Hull april first 18 himdred and 52 my deer ant i set down to inform you 
That i am usually well i should admire to see you we was idl so glad when 
"Sou come to our House last febuary we was'nt a looking for you but in 
Tou come all of A sudden i go to school now and study my rethmetic and 
Grammar book i think i lem my grammer considerable WeU but the mas- 
ter says how i dont rite Grammatical i shall Be twelve Year old co 
me jime i cant rite no more for i haint no more time to -^ your lovin Nef 
u lemuel 



AUXILIABIES. 

Auxiliary verbs are those which are used in conjugating 

other verbs. They are, — 

Pbes. Do, be, have, shall, toiU, may, can, must. 
Past. Did, was, had, should, would, might, could, . 

Rem. 1. — Do, be, have, and wiU (when it means to will, or to leave 
property by a loill) are also used as principal verbs. 

Rem. 2. — The auxiliary verbs are used to form the modes and tenses 
•f other verbs, and to give peculiar shades of meaning to the forms in 
which they are used. In the early stages of the langpaage, these verbs were 
undoubtedly used as principal verbs followed by the infinitive of what now 
Is called the principal verb; as, way (to J ^o; can (to) read; must (to) 
sin^. The to was at length dropped, as it is m case of the infinitives foU 
lowmg bid, dare, feel, see, &c. ; and finally, the infinitive came to be re- 
garded as the principal verb, and that on which it depended became its 
auxiliavy. 

Rem. 3. — The auxiliaries should be regarded merely z&form-tcords, or 
words used to form the tenses, and to show relations of time and fnode, as 
the preposition is used to show relations of time, place, origin, cause, marv 
ner, property, material, &c. In fact, all words used to show a relation, of 
whatever nature, are a species of auxiliary. Prepositions aid in convert- 
ing nouns into an adjective or adverbial use, thus : " She plays with ease** 
ss plays easily. " The oak of America " = The American oak. The rel- 
ative pronoun, or the conjutictive adverb, is an auxiliary used to form an 
adjective or an adverb out of a sentence ; thus : " The rain washed away 
the embankment," is an independent sentence ; but in the sentence, * The 
rain which (i. e., the rain) wasJied away the emiatikment, has done much 
damage elsewhere ; •* the former sentence, by the aid of which, has been 
converted into an adjective, used to modify rain. So if we take the two 
•entences, " The sun rose ; " ** The cars left," we may convert the for 
mer into an adverb by the auxiliary tohw thus : " Ivhen the sun rote. 
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the cars left." In the process of language, these auxiliaries hare In- 
creased, and. in the same ratio, the inflection of the principal word hM 
dimjuished. An exact and familiar acquaintance with their yarious usat 
is essential to a correct knowledge of language. 

Rem. 4. — The auxiliaries, £is such, have only two tenses; the preieni 
and the pasty except must, which has no variation. They may be thus rep- 
resented : — 



CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARIES. 



Pre$gni, 



Past, 



Imu PBff. 

I 
; Am 
Do 
Have 
Will 
Shall 
May 
Can 
Must 

Was 

Did 

Had 

Would 

Should 

Might 

Could 



Singulter 
2d Per. 3d Per. 



Thm* 


He 


art 


is 


dost 


does 


hast 


has 


wilt 


wiU 


Shalt 


shall 


mayst 


may 




can 


must 


must 



wast was 

didst did 

hadst had 

wouldst would 

shouldst should 

mightst might 

oouldst comd 



PluraL 
l8t Per. 3d Per. 
We You 



are 
do 

have 

will 

shall 

may 

can 

must 



lure 

do 

have 

will 

shall 

niay 

can 

must 



were were 

did did 

had had 

would would 

should should 

might might 

could comd 



3d Per. 
They 
are 
do 
hav« 
will 
shaU 
may 
can 
must 

were 

did 

had 

would 

should 

might 

could 



FORMATION OF TENSES --USES OF THE AUXILIARIEa 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Pres&nJt Tense* 

(1.) The common form . . is the first or simple form of the verb ; as, loiV9^ 
lovestj loves. 

(2.) The emphatic form . . prefixes do, dost, does, to the first form of the 
verb ; as, do love, dost love, does love. 

(3.) The progressi'oe form . prefixes is, am, art, are, to the present partici- 
ple of the verb ; as, is writing, am torittng, art 
writiJig. 

(4.) ITie passive form . . . prefixes is, am, ar^, arc, to the passive ♦partici- 
ple of the verb ; as, is loved, art toved, am 
loved. 

Sim, 1. — Do is used primarily for emphasis It is used without emphasis in intar* 
rogativ* and negative sentences ; as, " Does he write ? " " He does not tell the truth.' 
It takM also at the end of the sentence the place of the principal verb j as, ** I wiU 
goif fDaiio" = go. 

Mmm. 9. — i?e, as an auxiliary, is the pure abstract verb, (Rem. 1, p. 53,) and is uimI 



• The same in form as th« past participle, but not in meaning. 

7 
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ID connect the participle, present or passive w'tb the subject. It gives no shading lo 
Ike meaning of the participle, as it has no meaning to impart. It does what f^mpto 
mflection would do if it could be employed. 

Present Perfeti Tense. 

(1.) The common form . . prefixes have, Tiast, heu^ to the past partidplf 
of the vert ; as, have lovedy nasi loved, not 
loved, 

(2.) The progressive form . prefixes ?iave been, hast been, has been, to the 
present participle of the verb ; as, hatfs been 
vyriting, hast been toriting, has been writing. 

(3.) ITie passive form . . . prefixes have been, hast been, has been, to the 
passive participle of the verb; as, have been 
iovedf hast been loved, has been loved. 

Rem. — Have probably once conveyed the idea of possession, governing an object 
winch was limited by a passive participle ; as, " He has treasures dtseovered," or, 
** He has (or possesses) discovered treasures." It has now lost all idea of possession, 
and is^ in this use, a simple auxiliary ; the participle, also, having been changed firom 
a passive, to an active c 'i^nification ; as, " He has discovered valuable treasurea" 



Past Tense, 

(1.) The common form . . is the second form of the verb ; as, lovedf 
lovcdst. 

(2.) The emphatic form . . prefixes did, didst, to the first form of the 
verb ; as, did love, didst love. 

(3.) The progressive form . prefixes was, wast, were, to the present partici- 
ple of the verb ; as, was writing, wast writing^ 
were writing. 

(4.) The passive form . . . prefixes was, wast, were to the passive parti- 
ple of the verb ; as, was loved, toast loved, were 
loved. 

RxM. — Did is the past of do, and has the same uses. The same may be said of 
was, wJiich is the past of he. 

Past Perfect T&nse. 

(1.) The cofnTnon form . . prefixes had, hadst, to the past participle ; as, 

nad loved, hadst loved. 
(2.) The progressive form . prefixes had been, hadst been, to the present 

participle of the verb; as, had been writing, 

hadst been writing. 
(8 ) The passive form . . . prefixes had been, hadst been, to the passive 

participle of the verb ; as, had been loved, ha4kt 

been loved. 

RflM — Bad is the past of have, and has the same usee as the latter. 



Future Tense, 

(1.) The common form . . prefixes shall, shall, toill, wilt, to the hrst form 
of the verb ; as, shall love, shall love, will love, 
wilt love. 

(2.) The progressive form . prefixes shall be, shalt be, will be, wilt be, to 
the present ppr*ioiple of the verb ; as, shaJl 6* 
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torithipj mil be writingy shalt be writing, wtM 
be tonting, 
(I.) J%€ passive form , . prefixes shall be, shalt be^ will be, loilt be, to the 
passive participle of the verb ; as, shall be loved, 
shalt be loved, unll be loved, wiU be loved. 

Future Perfect 2'efwc. 

(1.) The common form . . prefixes shall have, shalt have, will have, wiU 
nave, to the perfect participle of the verb ; as, 
shaJl have loved, wiUhave loved, wilt have loved. 

(%) The progressive form . prefixes shall have been, will have been, thaU 
nave been, wilt have been, to the present par- 
ticiple of the verb ; as, sTiaU have been writ- 
wig, wilt have been, writing, will have been 
writing, 

(3.) The passive form . . . prefixes sJiaU have been, will have been, shalt 
nave been, wilt have been, to the passive par- 
ticiple of the verb ; as, shall have been loved, 
wilt have been loved, toill have been loved. 

Note. — ShaU and will are used to form the future tenses, and, with have, 
shall or will have,) to form the future perfect, in the indicative and sub- 
lunctive modes ; as, I shall or will learn, I shall or will have learned ; if 1 
9haU or will learn, if I shall or will have learned. 

Rkm. 1. — ShaU and teUl have two significations — n. primary or orimnaly and a se»- 
amdary or derived. SAoU denotes, primarily, obligation ; as, '* You shaU do it " = You 
are under obligation to do it ; this obligation may be urged by the will or determination 
of another ; as, " You are under obligation to do it, and I toiU, or am determined, that 
the obligation shall be discharged;" that is, "That you «AaM doit, is my will." 
Hence shall denotes obligation^ and implies determination and resolution at the same 
t* me. But tliat which one is obliged to do, whether by necessity or the will of another, 
is not now done ; it is yet to be done ; hence a secondary idea of fiiturity. 

Rem. 2. — WiU denotes, primarily, volition, inclination, purpose, determination ,• as, 
** He wiU go in spite of opposition " = He is determined to go. But that which one 
vntlines, or wills, or determines to do himself, or to have another do, ia not now done ; 
it is i^et to be done \ hence vrili also has a secondary idea oi futurity. 

Rem. 3. — In the present use of these auxiliaries both these elements appear. 

(1.) ShaU and tetU denote a present resolution, volition, inclination, detfrmination, 
promise, or purpose, with reference to a future act ; as, " / resolve that he shaU write." 
" I tw« write." 

(2.) They denote simple futurity : as, '• / predict that he will write." " It totZZrain 
to-morrow." " I shaU (contrary to my will) be overtaken." 

Rem. 4. — Besides that ot the speaiter, two relations or parties are necessarily in 
volved in both these cases; the one who resolves or predicts, and the one who acts. 
Two cases may arise. (L ) Both parties may be represented by the same person ; as, 
" I resolve or determine that I will write ; " or simply, " I will write." " I predict or be- 
Here that I shaU wnte j " or simply, " I shall write." " You resolve that you wUl write." 
** You believe or predict that you shall write." (2.) Both parties may be represented 
one by one person, and the other by another ; as, *^ I resolve that you shall write ; " or 
•imply, " You shall write." " I predict that you will write ; " or simply, " You wili 
write." »* Ydu resolve that / shall write ; " »* You predict that I shaU (not wiU) 
Hrrite." " He resolves that you shaU write." " He predicts that you wiU ^vrite." 
In interrogative sentences, the same principles prevail, but the will or opinion of th» 
■econd person is referred to ; as, " Shall he write ? " that is. " Is it your will or res- 
•luOon that he aihaU write ? " " Will it rain ? " that is, " Is it your opinion or predic- 
Hon that it will rain ? " 

A careful inspection of these and similar examples will Justify the following rules ■ — > 

RuLB I. When the person who resolves or predicts is not mentioned, the fiiut j 



i§ always understood in affirmaiive, and the sEcorro in interrogative sentences i as, 
'* Yo»i •:iall go." (/will it) " Shall he go ? " (Do you will it?) " It will rain.* 
'J prttdiet it ) <* Will A sin ? *' (Do you predict it i) 
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RoLB II. Will $hould he uatd when the rewAMtion. and the ae^on «re tttrihUei It 
Ob« SAME person^ and shall when ihe^ are attrUnUed to DippEHEirr persons i '* I wiU 
fo." (I myself resolve.) "Will you ^o?»» (Do you yourself resolve.') "He fmA 
fa" (He himself teeolvee.) " He shall ^o." (I resolve.) " They have deterrained 
Ihat you shall go.** *' Shall be go? " (Do you resolve?) 

Rule IIL Shall shotdd be used token the prediction and the action are hoth attrihmted 
to the SAME person^ or in any casCj provided the action be attributed to the pibst person ; 
mnd WILL should be used when the prediction and. the action (except in the ease ifthejbrst 
person) are attributed to difperert persons ; as, " You will be promoted.*' (I pr»- 
tfict it.) " I shall teach, or be a teacher.'* (I. he, you, or they, predict it) ** Will he 
leach?" (Do you predict it?) " Will it rain ? " (Doyouthmkso?) <* It wiU rain.** 
'I think so.) 

Note. — These rules embody all the principal uses of shall and wSL But than 
ite some exceptions and anomalous cases, which will easOy be recofnized. 

In thefoUotoiriff 8etvtence8,do sha^li*, and will resolve or predict t — 
I will 1^0 to the party. Ton shall not leave the room. It will be a sad 
day for him. He shall do as I tell him. He will come to see me. I shall 
Ko to see my sister. I shall see him to-morrow. In the day that 
thou eatest thereof thon shalt surely die. Thou wilt show me the path of 
Kfe. He will be elected. Perhaps I shall find my book. I will fear no 
evil. I will dwell in the house of mjr God forever. Shall I go to ride ? 
Will she do it ? In spite of all your objections, I will do it. The sim will 
shine. The clock wiU strike. Shall you go to the lecture ? When will 
the time come ? Will he do well ? 

Correct tfiefoUotoing examples by giving the right use ofshaU and wiU : — 
I will receive a letter when my brother comes. If they make the 
changes, I do not think I will like them. Will we have a good time, if we 
go ? Perhaps you shall find the purse. I will be unhappy if you do not 
come. I will be afraid if it is dark. Surely goodness ana mercv shall fol- 
low me, and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. I resolve that he 
will return "with me. I will be obliged to you. I "vvill be punished. What 
•orrow will I have to endure ! The moon shall give her light. Will I 
write ? He is resolved that Mary will go. If we examine the subject, 
we wiUperceive the error. I will suffer from poverty ; nobody shall nelp 
me. Wnen shall you go ''nth me ? Where vml I leave you ? 



"^TENTIAL MODE. 
Present Tense. 

(1.) The common form prefixes may, maysty can, canst, must, to the 
nrst form of the verb ; as, Tnay love, mayst tone, 
van love, canst love, must love. 

(L) The progressive forri . prefixes Tnay be, mayst be, can be, canst be, must 
he, to the present participle of the verb ; as, 
may be toritiiig, niayst be iniliny, can be writ- 
ing, canst be writing, must be writing, 

I.) The passive form . . orefixcs may be, mayst be, can be, canst be, must 
"., to the passive ])articiple of the verb ; as, 
*n«y be loved, mayst be loved, can be loved, 
^nst bq loved, tnust be loved. 

Present Perfect Tense, 

(I.) The cnnmon firm . . prefixes may Jiave, mayst have, can have, const 
have, must have, to the past participle of the 
verb; as, may have loved, mayst have Inved^ 
can have loved^ canst have loved, must haio^ 
loved. 
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(X) I%e progressive form prefixes may have heen^ mayst have fceen, can 
have heetit canst have been^ must have beetiy to 
the present participle of the Terb ; as, may 
have been writing^ mayst have been writing, can 
have been writing y canst have been wnitng, must 
have been tcriting. 
, prefixes may have been, mayst have been, can 
have been, canst have been, must Jiave been, to 
the passive participle of the verb; as, may 
have been loved, mayst have been loved, can 
have been hvea, canst have been loved, must 
have been loved. 



(S.) The passive form . 



Past Tense. 

1\ ) The common form . . prefixes might, mightst, could, couldst, should, 
shouldst, would, xoouldst, to the first form of 
the verb; as, might love, mightst love, could 
love, couldst love, wmdd love, wouldst love, 
should love, shoiddst love. 

(2.) The progressive form . prefixes might be, mightst be, could be, coiddst 
be, would be, wouldst be, should be, shouldst be, to 
the present participle of the verb ; as, might 
be writifig, mightst he vmting, could be writma, 
couldst be toritiny, would be writing, tooiddst be 
writing, should be writing, shouldst be writifig. 

(1») ITie passive form . . . prefixes might be, mightst be, could be, couldst be, 
would be, wotddst be, should be, shmtldst be, to 
the passive participle of the verb ; as, mig?U be 
loved, mightst be laved, could be loved, couldst be 
loved, woidd be loved, wouldst be loved, should 
be loved, shoiddst be loved. 



(L) The commoti form 



(S.) I%e progressive form 



IMk) The patrive form 



Past Perfect Tense. 

, . prefixes mig?it Tiave, mightst have, could have, 
couldst have, should have, shouldst have, woxdd 
have, wouldst have, to the past participle of the 
verb ; as, might have loved, mightst have loved, 
cotdd have loved, couldst have loved, wmdd have 
loved, wouldst have loved, should have loved^ 
shoiddst have loved. 

prefixes might have been, mightst have been, 
could have been, couldst have been, would have 
been,w&uldst have been, should Tuive been, shouldst 
have been, to the present j)articiple of the verb 
as, might have been urnting, ?nightst have been 
writing, could have been writing, couldst have 
been writing, should have been uniting, shouldst 
have been writing, would have been writing, 
woiUdst have been writing. 
prefixes might have been, mightst have been, 
could have been, couldst have been, would have 
been, wouldst have been, should have^ been, 
shmddst have been, to the passive participle of 
the verb ; as, might have been loved, mightst 
have been loved, cotdd have been loved, couldst 
have been loved, would have been loved, wouldsi 
have been loved, should have been loved, shouldst 
hare been loved 
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RsM. 1. ^May denotes |jo?p^ imparted by others that is, l^miy ot 

f^emussion, can denotes vomer or ability, belonging to one*8 self; mtui 
enotes Tieueasity. 

Kem. 2. •— May sometimes denotes possibility ; as, " It may rain ; " "He 
may have "written ; " sometimes a petition ; as, " Mdjf it please yon.*' 

Keh. 3. — In the present perfect these auxiliaries are joined with ?uive , 
as, " May, can, or must have tpritten ; *' and then the entire form denotes 
the present possibility, &c., that a past act was performed ; as, ** I may 
have spoken ** = It is (now) possible that I spoke (yesterday.) 

Rbm. 1. — Should and toottld have the same general meaning as the 
present tenses shall and will, and in general they are to the past tenses 
what shall and will are to the present or future ; as, " I think I shall write." 
" I thought I should write.'* " I think he rvill go." " 1 thought he would 
go" (See Rules for the use of shaU and wiU.) 

Rem. 2. — Might and coidd also express in past time the same s^eneral 
meaning as in the present ; as, " I know I may or can go.** " I knew I 
might or coidd go.'* 

Rem. 3. — Might, could, should, and would are used in conditional sen- 
tences, might in one clause answering to could in the other, when potcer, 
ability, or inclination is implied ; as, " He rmpht sing, if he crndd or 
would" So, " He could sing, if he would. '* *' He would sing, if he could." 
Sometimes the conditional clause is omitted. " He might \vrite." " He 
could write.** " He wotdd write.** In all these examples a present possi- 
bility, liberty, &c., is referred to. When past time is referred to, we use 
i^Q pcLst perfect tense; as, "He might have written, if he would" (have 
written.) 

Rem. 4. — Might, could, would, and should, combined with have, form 
the past perfect tense. It is the past perfect only in form. It is equivalent 
to the past ; as, " He could have writ^n ** = lie was able to write. 

Svbjundive Mode, 

With the exception of the distinctive form in the present and past, the 
subjunctive mode is the same in form as the indicative or potential, with 
if, unless, though, &c., prefixed ; as, ** if / love." **IfI may love." 

Imperative Mode, 

The imperative mode has but one tense, the present, which is used gen 
«rally witnout the subject expressed, and in all the four forms of the verb 
as, Study ; be thou studying ; be thou loved ; do write, 

In/initive. Mode, 

The infinitive mode has two tenses — the present and the perfect. Tht 
present is used in the common, the progressive, and the passive form of the 
verb, and is formed by prefixm^ to to the simple verb for the eommon 
form, to be to the present participle for the progressive form, and to be to 
the. passive participle for the passive form ; as, to unite ; to be writing , 
to be written. 

The perfect is used in the common, the 2irogressive, and thepassive form* 
of the verb, and is formed by prefixing to have to the past participle of 
the verb for the common form, to have been to the present participle for 
the progressive form, and to have been to the passive participle for the pas* 
s. frc forna , as, to have written ; to have been writing • to have been written 
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Participles, 

The present participle is formed by adding inff to the first form of the ^ 
?erb, (itule III. p. 15 ;) as, writing. 

The »as/tparticn)le is formed for regular Terbs by adding ed to the sim- 
^e verb, (Rule III. p. 16 ;) as, honored. 

The perfect participle is formed by prefixing having to the past participle 
•f the verb for the common form, having been to the present participle 
for the progressiye form, and having been to the passive participle for the 
passive form ; as, having written ; having been toriting; having been written. 



NUMBER AND PERSON OF THE VERB. 

The number and person of the verb are properties which 
ihow its agreement with the subject. Like the subject, the 
rerb has two numbers and three persons. 

Rem. 1. — The^r*^ person singular, and the Jirst, aecondf and third 
persons plural, of the present tense indicative, in all verbs, (am, are, was, 
were, excepted,) are alike. The second person singular is like the firnt, 
except in the solemn or scriptural style, when it is formed by adding st, or 
ist, to the'first person ; as, " Thou iovest me not." The third person sin- 
gular is formed from the first, by adding s, or es : in the scriptural style it 
ends in eth ; as, " He aoeth.** Verbs endinff in y, preceded by a consonant, 
rhange g into i, and add es, to form the third person singular ;• as, try, tries. 

Rem. 2. — By a figure of enallage, the second person plural of the pro- 
noun and verb is substituted, in conversational and familiar style, for 
the second person singular ; as, " Hubert, you are sad " = Hubert, thou 
artsf^d 

Rem. 3. — The imperative mode has usually only the second person; 
as, *' Go thou." In some lan^ages, the imperative has also a form for 
The first person plural, and third person singular and plural A ijw ex 
amplcs seem to occur in English ; as, " Rise, thy sons." •• Be it decreed." 
Most of these cases, however, can be explained by suj plying an ellipsis ; 
as, *' Let thy sons rise." " liCt it be decreed." 

EXERCISE. 

Determine the number and person of each of the follomng subjects, and 
then give tTie number and person of each of the following verbs : — 

Mary sings. George will fly his kite. I know it. She would go. Henry 
recites well. Who are they ? The birds picked up the crumbs. Hear the 
rain. When shallyou go ? The sun docs not shme. The violets bloom. 
Roses will fade. T^me lies on. Books are full of instruction. You may 
have your choice. What shaU I give her ? Cultivate a love for all that is 
oeanliful. 

CONJUGATION. 

The conjugation of a verb is the regular arrangement of 
tts sevcra' modes^ tenses^ voices^ numbers^ and persons 
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Bbic 1. — The onlj tenses which change their termination are tbiB 
present SLudijxut; as, sit, sittestf sits; sat, sat^^; tarry, tarric«<, tarries; 
tarriec^, tarrtecb^. All other changes are made by means of auxiliaries. 

Bem. 2. — In adding s or es, observe the same mles as in the format 
tion of the plural of nouns ; as, play, play« ; fly, flies ; go, goes. So, also 
obserye tiie rules (p. 15) for the changes of the radical verb ; as, drop, 
dropj9ec2, (Rule I. p. 15 ;) reply, repliec^, (Rule III. p. 15.) 

The principal parts of a verb are the present indicative 
the past indicative^ and the past participle. 



Present 
Explain, 

Wriite, 
Shine, 
Hurt, 



•■i ^ /^ y%t^ f^ 1 ir'iin- 

PasL 


Past ParlidtU 


fS^*^ 


explained, 
relied. 


wrote. 


written. 


shone, 


shone. 


hurt. 


hurt. 



EXERCISES. 

Give the principal parts of thefoUotmng verbs: — 
Sail, smile, see, shut, close, open, bum, glaze, gild, turn, try, letona* 
renew, take, leave, make, build, hope, fold, alter, correct. 



CONJUGATION OF THE VERB TO BE, 

Note. — Let the pupil study the ** Formation of the Tenses 
u he learns the conjugation of the different modes and tenses. 



(p. 78;) 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



StngvUtr, 

1. I am, 

2. Thou art, 
8. He is ; 



Present Tense. 



Plund. 
We are. 
You are, 
They are 



Present Perfect Tense. 



1. I have been, 

2. Thou hast been, 
t. He has been; 



We hare been* 
You have oeen, 
rhey have I 
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Past Tense. 

Shifidtur, PlvrtL 

1. 1 was, We were, 

2. Thou wast, You were, 

3. He was; They were 

• 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Simgnlar. PluruL 

1. I had heen. We had been, 

2 . Thou hadst been. You had been, 
8. He had been ; They had been. 

Future Tense. 

Singular. PturaL 

1. I shall or will be. We shall or will be, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be, You shall or will be, 

3. He shall or will be ; They shall or will be. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

SinguUir, PluraL 

1 I shall or will have been. We shall or will have been, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been. You shall or \n\X have been, 

8. He shall or will h& ve been ; They shall or will have been. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Singuiar, PluraL 

1. I may be,* We may be, 

2. Thou mayst be, You may be, 

3. He may be ; They may be. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 may have been, We may have been, 

2. Thou n ayst have been. You may have been, 

3. He may nave been ; They may have been. 

Past Tense. 

Singular PluraL 

1 I might be. We mi^ht be, 

2 Thou mightst be, You mi^jht be, 
S He might be ; They might be. 

* IVtiQ^fate with each auxiliary, or with all mited, tbua : I mov. mh, or mtut bt 
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Past Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Pliad. 

I I might have been, We might have been, 

2. Thou mightst have been, You mi^ht have beeii, 

i He might have been ; They might have beei. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Singulctr. Plural 

1. If I am, If we are, 

2. If thou art, If you are, 

3. If he is? If they are. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

8inffu2ar. Plural. 

1. If I have been. If -we have been, 

2. If thou hast been. If you have been, 

3. If he has been ; If they have been. 

Past Tense. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. If I was, ' li we were, 

2. If thou wast, If you were, 

3. If he was ; If they were. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. If I had been, If we had been, 

2. If thou hadst been, If you had been, 

3. If he had been ; If they had been. 

Future Tense. 

Angular. Plural, 

1. If I shall or will be. If we shall rr will be, 

2. If thou shalt or wilt be, If you shall or will be, 

3. If he shall or will be ; If they shall or wiU bei» 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

I If I shall or will have been, If we shall Or will have been, 

Ji If thou shalt or wilt have been, If you shall or will hare been^ 

S If he shall or will have been ; If they shall or will have T 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. (Suljunctivejorm.) 

N 0TB. — Besides the forms already gi^en, the subjunctive htm anothei 
to the present and past, peculiar to itself. 

Present Tense. 



SmguUtr, 

1. If I be, 

2. If thou be, 

3. If he be; 




If we be, 
If you be, 
If they be. 




Past Tense. 




1. 
2. 
3. 


Singular, 
If I were. 
If thou wert, 
If he were ; 




PluraL 
If we were. 
If you "were, 
If they were. 




IMPERATIVE 


MODE. 




Present Tense. 




Singular, 
Be, or Be thou ; 




Plural 
Be ye or you. 




INFINITIVE 


MODE. 


Presera Terue, 
Present Perfect, 




To be. 

To haye been. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Being. Past, Been. 

Perfect, Having been. 

Synopsis is a short view of the verb, showing its forms through the 
modes and tenses in a single number and person, thus : In the first per- 
son singular, we have, Ind. Pres. I am ; Pres, Per, I have been ; Past, I 
was ; Past Perf, I had been ; Fvi. I shall be ; Fvi. Per, I shall have been 
Pot. Pres, I may be ; Pres, Per, I may have been ; Past^ I might be ; 
Vast Perf, I mignt have been. Sub. Pres. If I am, &c. 



EXERCISE. 

In what mode and tense are tJie following f — 

I am. He has been. If I were. You can be. He might be. To have 
been. They were. He wiL have been. You might be. She had been. 
You will be. To be. I must have been. Thou art. If he be. If you 
Me. They might have been. We were. I had been. Thou wast. He is 

Give a synopsis of to be, in the Ind: second person singular, sec. 
plur., first per. plur., sec. per. plur., third per. plur. Pot. third per. 
sing., sec. per. pl'ir., third per. plur. Sub. sec. per. sing., sec. per. plur., 
third per. plur., first per. plur. 
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CONJUGATION OF THE REGULAR VERB Tv LOVE. 
ACTIVE VOICE 

INDICATIVE MODE 



Present Tense. 



Singvlar. 

1. Hove, 

2. Thoulovest. 

3. He loves ; 



Plttttd* 
We love. 
You love, 
They love. 



Present Perfect Tense. 

SingtUar. PlmraL 

1. I have lovec, We liave loved. 

2. Thou hast loved, You have loveo- 

3. He has loved ; They have loved. 



Past Tense. 



Singular. 

1. I loved, 

2. Thoulovedst, 

3. Beloved; 



Plural 
We loved, 
You loved. 
They loved. 



SiHgtUar, 
h I had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 

3. He had loved; 



Past Perfect Tense. 

Plural 
We had loved. 
You had lovecL 
They had loved 



Future Tense. 



Singidar. 

1. I shall or will love, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love, 
Z, He shall or will love ; 



We shall or will love, 
You shall or will love, 
Ihey shall or will love'. 



Future Perfc.n Tense. 



Smgular, 
1. I shall or will have loved, 
8. Thou shalt or wilt have loved, 
S. He shall or ^vill have loved ; 



PUtral. 

We shall or will have lov< 
You shall or will have lov< 
l*hey shall or will have Iot 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Tense. 



Singular, 

1. I may love, 

2. Thou mayst love, 
S. He may love ; 



PlnraL 
We may love, 
•You may love. 
They may love 
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Present Perfect Tense. 

9lMguUr. PlnroL 

1. I may haye loved, We may have loved, 

2. Thoumayst have loved, You may Aave loved. 

3. He may nave loved ; They may have lovna 

Past Tense. 

Singrdar, PImmL 

1 I might love. We mi^ht love, 

2 Thou mightst love, You mi^ht love, 
3. He might love ; They might love. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

SmguUtr, Plural 

I. I might have loved, We mi^ht have loved, 

8. Thou mightst have loved, You nught have loved, 

f. He might have loved : They might have loved 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. (Regular form.) 
Present Tense. 

9mguiar. Plurai. 

1. If I love, If we love, 

2. If thou lovest, If you love, 

3. If he loves ; If they love 

Present Perfect Tense. 

SingtJar Plural. 

1. If I have loved. If we have loved. 

2. If thou hast loved. If you have lovecL 
5. If he has loved ; If they have loved 

Past Tense. 

Simtrular. PluraL 

1. If I loved, If we loved . 

2. If thou lovedst, If you loved, 

3. If he loved : If they loved 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. If I had loved, * If we had loved, 

2. If thou hadst loved, If you had loved, 

3. If he had loved ; If they had loved 

Future Tense. 

Sinffular. PluraL 

1. If I shall or will love. If we shall or will lovt 

2. If thou shalt or wilt love. If you shall or will lov6, 

3. If he shall or will love ; If they shall or will lovi. 
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Future Perfect Tense. 



Singtdar. PluraL 

1, If 1 shall or will nave lored, If we shall or win have loved 

2. If thou shalt or wilt have loved, If you shall or will have loved 
8 If he shall or will have loved ; If they shall or will have lovem 



SOBJDNCTIVE MODE. ( Subjunctivc form.* ) 
Present Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1 If I love, If we love, 

2. If thou love, If you love, 

3. If he love ; If they love. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. , 
Singular. PluraL 

Love, or Love thou ; Love, or Love you. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
PregetU. j.'o love. Perfect To have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PreeeiU. Loving. Poit, Iioved 

perfect. Having loved. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. I am loved. We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved, ^ You are loved. 

3. He is loved ; They are loved. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Singular. ' PluraL 

1. 1 have been lorea. We have been loved, 

2. Thou hast been loved. You have been loved, 
8. He has been loved ; They have been loved. 



* See RsM. 3. page 58. 
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Past Tense. 

Singular, PlurA 

1. I was lored, We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved, Yon were lovea, 

3. He was loved ; They were lovecL 

Past Perfect Tense. 

SSngular. Plural 

1. I had been loved, We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved, You had been loved, 

3. He had been loved ; They had been loved 

Future Tense. 

Singidar. FluraL 

k I shall or will be loved, We shall or will be loved, 

2 Thou shalt or wilt be loved, You shall or will be loved. 

8. He shall or will be loved ; They shall or will be loved. 

>Future Perfect Tense. 

SiHentar, PluraL 

1. I shall or will have been loved. We shall or will have been loved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been loved, Xp^ sliall or will have been loved, 
8. He shall or will have been loved ; They shall or will have been loved 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. PturaL 

1. I may be loved. We may be loved, 

2. Thou mayst be loved, You maybe loved, 

3. He may be loved ; They may be loved. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Sngular. PluraL 

1. I may have been loved. We may have been loved, 

2. Thou mayst have been loved. You may have been loved, 
8. He may have be^i loved ; They may have been loved. 

Past Tense. 

Singular PluraL 

1. I might beloved. We mi^ht be loved, 

2. Thou mightst be loved. You mi^ht be loved, 
8. He might be loved ; They might be loved. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Singular, PluraL 

I, I might have been loved. We might have been loved, 

2 Thou mightst hive been loved. You migfht have been loved* 

8. He might have been loved ; They might have been loved 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. ( Regular fortn ) 
Present Tense. 

SinfMlar. PluraU 

1. If I am loved, If we are loved, 

2. If thou art loved, If you .ore loved, 
i If he is loved ; If they are loved. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Stngukir Plural 

I. If I have heen loved. If we have been loved, 

L If thou hast been loved, If you have been loved, 

$. If he has been loved ; If they have been loved. 

Past Tense. 

Smgviar. PluraL 

1. If I was loved, If we were loved, 

2. If thou wast loved, If you were loved, 
8. If he was loved ; If they were loved. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. If I had been loved, If we had been loved, 

2. If thou hadst been loved, If you had been loved, 

3. If he had been loved ; If they had been loved. 

Future Tense. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. If I shall or will be loved. If we shall or will be loved, 

2. If thou shalt or wilt be loved, If you shall or will be lovea. 

3. If he shall or will be loved ; If they snail or will be iovecL 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. If I shall or will have been loved, If we shall or will have been loveo. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt have been loved. If you snail or will have been loved, 
S. If he shall or will have been loved ; If they shall or will have been lor ed 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. (Suhjunctwe -form. , 
Present Tense. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. If I beloved. If we be loved, 

2. If thou be loved. If you be loved, 
8. If he bo \->ved ; If they be loved. 
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Past Tense. 

SiHgtUar, Plural 

1. If I were loved, If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, If you were loved, 
S. If he were loved ; , If they were loved. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Singular, PluraL 

Be loved, or Be thou loved ; Be loved, or Be you loved. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Present. To be loved. Perfect. To have been loTed. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Being loved. Past (passive.) Loved. 

Perfect, Having been loved. 



INTERROGATIVE AND NEGATIVE FORMS. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively in the indicative and 
potential modes, by placing the subject after it, or after the 
first auxiliary ; as, Ind. Do I love ? Have I loved ? Did 
I love ? Had I loved .? Shall I love ? Shall I have loved ? 
Pot. Can I love ? Can I have loved ? dec. 

A verb is conjugated negatively^ by placing the adverb 
not after it, or after the first auxiliary ; but the negative ad- 
verb should be placed before the infinitive and participles ; 
as, Ind. I love not, or I do not love. I have not loved. I 
loved not, or I did not love. I had not loved, &c. Inf. 
Not to love. Not to have loved. Part. Not loving. Not 
loved. Not having loved. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively^ and negatively^ in 
the indicative and potential modes, by placing the subject 
and the adverb not^ after the verb, or after the first auxiliary 
as, Love I not ^ or Do I not love ? Have I not loved ? 
Did I not love ? Had I not loved ? &c 
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EXERCISES. 

Tell the modSi tense^ ooice^ mirnbery aiid person of the foUowttig. — 
She has lored. I might love. We had loved. We had been loved. H« 
may have loved. If I be loved. I love. He will love. He shall L»v« 
loved. 1 have loved. They shall have loved. She is loved. We may be 
loved. You might have been loved. If I love. If they love. They 
may love We will love. I had loved. Thou hast loved. Thou wilt have 
loved. I love. Thou art loved. He was loved. She will have been 
loved. 

Write or repeat a full conjugation ofthefollotoing verba : — 

Believe, betray, defy, persuade, resolve, determine. 

Conjugate two of the ahove verbs interrogatively, two of tJiem negoHvelf, 
and two of them ititerrogativelg and negatively. 

Give a synopsis of either of the abdve verbs in either form, in the ^rat, 
second, or third person. 



SYNOPSIS — PROGRESSIVE FORM. — VERB READ. 

Note. — The progressive form is the verb to be joined to the present par 
ticiple. The pupil should be careful not to mistake this for the passive 
form, which is the verb to 6ff joined to the passive participle. 

1 am reading, I have been reading, I was reading, I had been reading 
1 shall be reading, I shall have been reading. I may be reading, I may 
have been reading, I might be reading, I might have been reading. If I 
am or be reading, if I nave been reading, if I was or were reading, if I 
had been reading, if I shall be reading, if I shall have been reading. Be 
thou reading. To be reading, to have been reading. Reading, having been 
reading. 

EXERCISE. 

Write or repeat the full corrugation of write, play, sing, think, in theprO' 
gressive form. 

Give a synopsis of either of the above verbs in the second and third peraonB^ 
singular and plural. 

Tell the differeiwe between the progressive and passive forms, (See note 
above.) 

Correct the following examples in all respects ;— 

i is going down suUur and will be lookin up some turnups and pertaties 
for dinner. Mary did uothin for rufus said he seen her. The steamboat 
come a puffin along faster nor the fishes would keep out er the way ont ; 
im in a ouandary whether the steamboat or Rail road goes fastest. Indian 
Rubers keeps oiit Snow, mud and Reign, its the Erly bird what kctche« 
the wurm. 

SYNOPSIS — EMPHATIC FORM. 

In the emphatic form the auxiliary do is added to the simple verb foi 
thp prosent, and did for the past. It is found only in the in£catiye And 
ixuperative modes 
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rndtcative I do love, I did lore. Imperative. Do thou love. 

FORMS EOR EACH DIVISION OF TIME COMBINED 

THE VERB TO MAKE. 

INDICATIVE 4ttODE. 

Present Tense. 





\$t Sing. 


3i Sing 


3d8ing 




I 


Thou 


Hb, Shb, It, 


1 IndeC 


make. 


makest, 


makes. 


%, ?to% incomp. 


am making, 


art making. 


is making. 


8 Comp. 


have made. 


hast made. 


has made. 


4. Prog. comp. 


have been making, 


hast been making. 


has been making 


5. Tnd. emp. 


do make, 


dost make. 


does make. 


6. PaB. ind. 


am made, 


art made, 


is made 


7. Pas. prog. 




'» 


is making.* 


6. Pas. comp. 


have been made. 


hast been made. 


has been made. 




1^ Plw. 


2d Plur, 


5d Plur. 




Wb 


Yb or You 


Thet 


.. Indef. 


make. 


make, 


make. 


2. Prog, incomp. are making, 


are making. 


are making. 


i Comp. 


have made. 


have made, 


have made. 


4. Prog. comp. 


have been making. 


have been making, 


have been making 


5 Ind. emp. 


do make. 


do make. 


do make. 


6 Pas. ind. 


are made. 


are made. 


are made. 


7 Pas. prog. 






are making. 


8 Pas. comp. 


have been made, 


have been made, 


have been made. 




Past Tense. 






Itt Sing. 


QdSing.' 


3d Sing. 




I 


Thou 


Hb, Shb, It, 


1. fndef. 


made, 


madcst. 


made. 


2. Prog, mcomp 


. was making. 


wast making. 


was making. 


3. Comp. 


had made, 


hadst made, 


had made. 


4. Prog. comp. 


had been making. 


hadst been makmg 




5. Ind emp. 


did make. 


didst make. 


did make. 


6. Pas. md. 


was made. 


wast made. 


was made. 


7. Pas. prog. 






was making. 


8. Pas. comp. 


had been made. 


hadst been made, 


had been made. 




1st Plur. 


2d Plur. 


. 3d Plur 




Wb 


Ye or You 


Thbt 


Indef. 


made. 


made, 


made. 


1 Prog, incomp 


. were making, 


were making, 


were making. 


3 Comp 


had made, 


had made, 


had made. 


i Prog, contp. 


had been making, 


had been making, 


had been making. 


S fnd. emp. 


did make, 
were made. 


did make, 
were made. 


did make. 


6. Pas ind. 


wore made. 


7 Pas prog. 




i 


were making. 


8 Pas. comp. 


had been made, 


had been made, 


had been made. 



• The subject is usually some inanimate object ; as, " An ^rt is making " Tben 
nay b« still another form — the pas. prog. comp. -, as, " An eflTort has been making < 
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Future Tense. 



IstSin^. 
I 



1 Indef. will make, 

S Prog, mcomp. will be maJcing, 
" will have made, 

will have been 



3 Corap. 

4 Piog. comp. 

i Ind. emp. 

6 Pas iud. 

7 l*as prog. 
% Paa comp. 



making, 



Qd Sing. 

Thou 
wilt make, 
wilt be making, 
wilt have made, 

iwilt have been mak- 
ing. 



3dauig 
Hi, Shs, It, 
will make, 
will be makinff- 
will have made 
, will have been n 
I ing. 



will be made, wilt be made, will be made. 

— — , — — — » will be making: 

will have been made, wilt have been made, will have been made 



Ist Plur. 
Wb 
L Indef will make, 

8. Prog, incomp. will be making, 
" will have made, 

will have been 



3 Comp. 

4. Prog. comp. J 

S Tnd. emp. 

6. Pas. ind. 

7. Pas. prog. 
6. Pas. comp. 



Sid Plur. 

Yb or You 

will make, 

will be making, 

will have made, 
I will have been mak- I 
\ 'ng> 1 

will be made. 



will have been made, will have been made. 



making, 
will be made. 



ddPlwr. 
Thby 

will make, 
will be making, 
will have made, 
will have been mak 
ing. 

will be made, 
will be making, 
will have been made. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

An irregular verb is one which does not form its pas* 
^nse and past participle by adding ed ; as, see^ saw^ seen , 
torite, wrote^ written. 

Rem. — The following list contains the principal parts of the irregular 
verbs. Those verbs which are marked R. have also the re^lar forms 
and those which are Italicized are either obsolete or are becoming so : — 



Present 


PasL 


Past Partidple. 


Abide, 


Abode, 


Abode. 


Am, 


Was, 


Been. 


Arise, 


Arose, 


* Arisen. 


Awake, 


Awoke, R. 


Awaked.- 


Bear, (to hHngfoHhJ 


Bore, bare. 


Bom. 


Bear, (to carry.) 


Bore, bare 


Borne. 


Beat, 


. Beat, 


Beaten, beat. 


Begm, 


Began, 


Begun. 


Bend, 


Bend, r. 


Bent. 


Bereave, 


Bereft, B. 


Bereft, r. 


Beseech, 


Besought, 


Besought. 


Bid, 


Bid, bade. 


Bidden, bid. 


Bind, Un^y 


Bound, 


Bound. 


Bite, 


Bit, 


Bitten, bit 


Bleed, 


Bled, 


Bled. 


Blow, 


Blew, 


Blown. 


Break, 


Broke, braJee, 


Broken, broke 


Breed, 


Bred, 


Bred. 


Bring, 


Brought, 


Brought 
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PrtitnS, 


Past 


Past PartmpU, 


Build, iii^., 


Built, R. 


B;iilt. 


Bum, 


Burnt, R. 


Burnt, R. 


Burst, 


Burst,, 


Burst. 


Buy, 


Bought, 


Bought. 


Cast, 


Cast, 


Cast. 


Catch, 


&'''' 


Caught, R. 
Chidden, chid 


Chide, 


Choose, 


Chose, 


Chosen. 


Cleave, (to adhere,) 


Cleaved;, clave. 
Clove, cleft, slave. 


Cleaved. 


Cleave, (to split J 


Cleft, cloven, x. 


Cling, 


Clung, 


Clung. 


CloSe, 


Clad, R. 


Clad, R. 


Come, Be-, 


CamCj 


Come. 


Cost, 


Cost, 


Cost. 


Creep, 


Crept, 


Crept. 


Crow, 


Crew, R. 


Crowed. 


Cut, 


Cut, 


Cut. 


DaTe,(toveniitreJ 


Durst, 


Dared. 


Dare (to challenge) is B. 


Dared, 


Dared. 


Deal, 


Dealt, R. 


Dealt, R. 


I>ig, 


Did, 


Dug,R. 


Do, MU; Ufir, 


Done. 


Draw, 


Drew, 


Drawn. 


Dream, 


Dreamt, r. 


Dreamt, R. 


Drink, 


Drank, 


Drunk, draiUr.. 


Drive, 


Drove, 


Driven. 


Dwell 


Dwelt, R. 


Dwelt, R. 


Eat, 


Ate, eat. 


Eaten. 


Fall, Be-, 


Fell, 


Fallen. 


Feed, 


Fed, 


Fed. 


. Feel, 


Felt, 


Felt. 


Fight, 


Foueht, 


Fought 


Find, 


Found. 


Found. 


x^'iee 


FlecL 


Fled. 


l''iing 


Flung. 


Flung. 


rly. 


Flew 


Flown. 


PorDear. 


Foroore. 


Forborne. 


Forget, 


xjorgot. 


Forgotten, forgot 


Forsake, 


i'^orsook. 


Forpaken. 


Freeze, 


Froze, 


Frozen. 


Freight, 


Freighted, 


Fraught, r. 


Get, Be-. For- 


Got 


Got, gotten. 


Gild, 


Gilt, K 


Gilt, R. 


Gird, Be-, Enr 


GirtR. 


Girt,R. 


Give. For-. Mia-, 


Gave 


Given. 


Go. 


Went. 


Gone. 


Grave. Bn^. 


Graved. 


Graven, 7 


Grind- 


Ground. 


Ground 


Grow, 


Grew, 


Grown.. 


Hang. 


Hung, 


Hung. 


Have, 


Had, 


Had. 


Hear, 


Heard, 


Heard. 


Heave 


Hove, R. 


Hoven, r. 


Hew, 


Hewed, 


Hewn, R. 


Hide, 


Hid, 


Hidden, hid. 


Hit, 


Hit, 


Hit 


• Hang, to takt aw ay life by hinging, 


is regiiiai 
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Hold, Be-, WUh , 

Hurt, 

Keep, 

Kneel, 

Knit, 

Know, 

Lade, to loadt* 

Lay, 

Lead, Hm-, 

Leaya, 

Lend, 

Let, 

Lie, (^ recUneJ 

Light, 

Load, 

Lose, 

Make, 

Mean, 

Meet, 

Mow, 

Pen, (to enctosej 

Put, 

Quit, 

Read, 

Bend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, A-, 

Rive, 

Rot, 

Run, 

Saw, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

Seethe, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, Be-, 

Shake, 

Shape, MiS' 

Share, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Show, 

Shred, 

Shrink 

Shut, 

Sing 



Sit, 



PasL 


PastPmUdfU 


Held, 


Held, holdm. 


Hurt, 


Hurt 


Kept, 


Kept. 


Knelt, B, 


Knelt, B. 


Knit,B. 


Knit,R. 


Knew, 


Known. 


Laded, 


Laden. 


Laid, 


Laid. 


Led, 


Led. 


Left, • 


Left. 


Lent, 


Lent. 


Let, 


Let. 


Lay, 


Lain. 


Lit,B. 


Lit, a. 
Laden, K 


Loaded, 


Lost, 


Lost. 


Made, 


Made. 


Meant, 


Meant 


Met, 


Met 


Mowed, 


Mown, R. 


Paid, 


Paid. 


Pent,K. 


Pent, R 


Put. 


Put 


Quit, a. 
Read, 


g^-- 


Rent, 


Rent. 


Rid, 


Rid. 


Rode, nd, 


Ridden, rid 


Rang, rung, 


Rung. 


Rose, 


Risen. 


Rived, 


Riven, R. 


Rotted, 


Rotten, B. 


Ran, nin. 


Run. 


Sawed, 


Sawn, R. 


Said, 


Said. 


Saw, 


Seen. 


Sought. 


Sought. 
Sodden, R. 


Sod,R. 


Sold, 


Sold. 


Sent, 


Sent. 


Set, 


Set. 


Shook, 


Shaken. 


Shaped, 


Shapen, R. 


Shaved, 


Shaven, r. 


Sheared, 


Shorn, R. 


Shed, 


Shed. 


Shone, b. 


Shone, B 


Shod, 


Shod. 


Shot, 


Shot 


Showed, 


Shown. 


Shred, 


Shred. 


Shrunk, shrank, 


Shrunk. 


Shut, 


Shut 


Sang, sune. 
Sunk, aaiik. 


& 


Sat, 


Sat 



* Lade, to dipy is regular. 
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Present 


PasL 


Past PartieipU 


Slay, 


Slew, 


Slain. 


Sleep, 


Slept, 
Slid, 


Slept, 
sudden, slid. 


SUde, 


&. 


Slung, slang, 
Slunk, 


Slung. 
Slunk. 


sut. 


sut. 


SUt,B. 


Smite, 


Smote, 


Smitten, imii 


Sew, (to scatter,) 


Sowed, 


Sown, B. 


Speak, Be-, 


Spoke, epwee. 


Spoken. 


Speed, 


Sped, 


Sped. 


Spell, 


Spelt, B. 


Spelt, B. 


Spend, Mt8', 


Spent, 


Spent. 


Spill, 


Spilt, B. 


SpUt,B 


§PP'« 


Spun, span, 


Spun. 


Spit, Be-, 


S^it, spat. 


Spit. 


SpUt, 


SpUt, 


SpUt. 


Spread, 5e-, 


Spread, 


Spread. 


Spring, 

Stand, With-, &c., 


Sprang, sprung, 
Stood, 


iK« 


Steal, 


Stole, 


Stolen. 


Stick, 


Stuck, 


Stuck. 


Stine, 
Stride, 


Stung, 


Stung 
Stridden, strid. 


Stroke, strid. 


Strike, 


Struck, 


Struck, stricken 


String, 


Strung, 


Strung. 


Strive, 


Strove, 


Striven. 


Strow, or Strew, B^, 


Strowwl or strewed. 


Strown, strewn, m 


Swear, 


Swore, stoare, 


Sworn. 


Sweat, 


Sweat, R. 


Sweat, B. 


Sweep, 


Swept, 
Swelled, 


Swept. 
Swollen, R. 


Swell, 


Swim, 


Swam, swum, 


Swum. 


Swing, 


Swung, 


Swung. 


Take, Be-, &c.. 


Took, 


Taken. 


Teach, Ms-, Re-, 


Taught, 


Taught. 


Tear, 


Tore, tare, 


Tom. 


TeU. 


Told, 


Told. 


Think, Ba-, 


Thought, 


Thought. 


Thrive, 


Throve, B. 


Thriven, K 


Throw, 


Threw, 


Thrown. 


Thrust, 


Thrust, 


Thrust. 


Tread, 


Trod, 


Trodden, trod. 


Wax, 


Waxed, 


Waxen, b. 


Wear, 


Wore, 


Worn. 


Weave, 


Wove, 


Woven. 


Weep, 


Wept, 


Wept 


Wet, 


Wet,B. 


Wet,B. 


Whet, 


Whet,B. 


Whet,B 


Win, 


Won, 


Won. 


Wind, 


Wound, B. 


Wound. 


Work, 


Wrought, B. 


Wrought, m. 


Wring 


Wrung, B. 


Wrung. 


Write, 


Wrote, 


Written. 
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EXERCISES. 

CHve the pajt,and past participle of teach, ring, write, read, hurl, ax. 
•rise, take, beat, tell, &c., &c. 

Give the present and past for the foUovoing past participles : Throvf Ji, 
•worn, swum, built, spoken, stolen, &c., &c. 

Correct the following examples : — 

The blossoms have fell from the trees. Mary come to scnool in haste, 
Sarah's exercise is wrote badly. The thief stoled the money and tailed % 
falsehood about it. The lake is froze hard. Charles has took the wrong 
course. The bell ringed loud. The soldiers fit bravely. She did not git 
the premium. The exercise is writ badly. James has not spoke tne 
truth. A sad misfortune has befell him. The carriage was drawed by 
four horses. Being wearv I laid down and ris much refreshed. The 
baU was throwed too high. I see the soldiers when they come. The 
wind has blowed the fruit from the trees, and broke the branches. 
He sit down upon the bank. The cattle were drove to pasture. Af- 
ter he had strove many times he wined the prize. The bee sting^ 
her badly. He has took my knife. The sky has wore a cloudy as- 
pect for several days. She singed the song well The cars have ran off 
the track. She has weaved the cloth beautifully. "Who teched him gram- 
mar ? These apples have growed verv fast. He clinged to the mast. He 
five me some money. Anna stringed the beads quickly. The vessel has 
ove in sisht. She springed a leak. The stone smit him in the face 
The river nas overflown its banks. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Defective verbs are those in which some of the principal 
parts are wanting. 

They are may^ can^ shall^ and will^ which have the past 
tense, but no participles ; must and ought^ which have nei- 
ther a past tense nor participles ; quothy which has neither 
a present tense nor participles. 

Rem. 1. — When must refers to past time, it is used in the present per- 
fect tense ; as, ** He must have left." When ought refers to past time, it 
is followed by the perfect infinitive. 
Rem. 2. "Quoth is now seldom used. Betoare (beware or wary Jim 
led mostly in the imperative mode ; as, ** Beware of dogs." 



wed 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 



An impersonal verb is one by which an action or state is 
asserted independently of any particular subject ; as, " It 
rains." '* It snows." 

Rem. 1. — MethhikSf methought, m^eefnSf meseemedf may be regarded 
•s impersonal, or rather imipersonal verbs. They are equivalent to fihink, 
I thoughtt It seems, it seemed to me. 
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MODEL FOR PARSING. 

,1.) GiT€ the part of speech, and tell why. 
(2.) Tell whether it is regular or irregular, and why. 
(3.) Oire the principal parts. 

(4.) ItXL whether it is transitive or intransitiTe, and wliy 
(6 ) ** the Toice and form, and why. 
(61; ** mode, and why. 
(7.) ** tense, and why. 
(8.) Inflect the tense. 

(9.) Tell the number and person, and why. 
(10.) Give the rule. 

NoTB. — If the verb is in the infinitive, instead of giving the number, 
person, and inflection, give the construction and the rule. If the vert» it 
m one of the compound tenses, analyze it according to the model, (p. 70.) 
If the verb is defective, tell the parts that are used, and parse it according 
to the model. If the form is a participle, tell what kind, the verb from 
which it is derived, conjugate, give the construction and rule. After th« 
pupil has made some progress, the following short form may be adopted : — > 

(1.) It is a regular or irregular, transitive or intransitive verb, (if transi 
ttve,) active or passive form. 
(2.) Principal parts. 
(3.) Mode. 
(4.) Tense. 

(5.) Number and person. 
(6.} Construction and rule. 

EXAMPLES. 

** Sarah has written a letter." 

Km written ... is a verb ; a word which expresses being, action, or state ; 
irregular — it does not form its past tense, and past par- 
ticiple by adding ed; principal partSy (pres. twite, past 
trrote, past part, written;) transitive — it requires the 
addition of an object to complete its meaning; €u:tiv€ 
voice '^ it represents the subject as acting ; common fom^ 
— it represents an act indefinitely, as a custom, or as 
completed, without reference to its progress ; indicative 
mode" it asserts a thing as actual; present perfect tense 
•^ it expresses an action completed in present time ; it 
is formed b;^ prefixing have, which denotes present time^ 
and is the sign of completion to the past pai ticiple writ' 
tent which denotes completion ; (I have toritUn. ihou had 
written J he has written; we have written^ yoi. %trt vrit" 
ten, they have written ;) third person singular nufiAer^ 
because its subject, Sarah, is, with whicli it agrees ao- 
cording to Rule IV . " The verb muf t agree with i U sub- 
ject in number and person." 

" She can play." 

. u a verb, (why ?) regular, (why ?) principal partt, fwlij i) 

9 
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tutramiiivCf (why r) common form, (why ?) pote,jHai 
f/Ufde, fwhy ?) presettt tense, (why ?) (analyze and in- 
flect it,) Jlrst person, singular nwnber, (why s) Rule IV. 

" America was discovered by Columbus. * 

Wat iucovm-ed . is a re</'iuur transitive vei'b, passive voice — or which if 
tLe same thing, a regular passive verb —the subject is rep- 
resented as acted upon ; (discover, discovered, discovered,) 
indicative mode, (why ?) ^xist tense, (why ?) (analyze ana 
indect it,) third person, singular number, and agrees wilh 
its subject, Arnerica, according to Rule IV. 

•* I love to see the sun shine." 

lb Me is an irregular transitive verb, active voice, &c., infm 

tive mode, (why }) present tense, and limits love, accord- 
mg to Rule XVI. " The infinitiTe has the construc- 
tion of the noun &c." 

** If they were reading the book '* 

Wert reading . . is an irregular transitive verb, active voice, progre8SW$ 
form, (why ?) subjunctive mode, (why ?) &c. 

" Has he come ? " 

^as come .... is an irregular intransitive verb, cc'/fimon form, (conju- 
gated interrogatively,) &c. 



liXimCISKS. 

Parse the verbs in the foilmctng examples ; — 

Will you help me ? I hope for better things. Blessed is the consoler. 
Have vou found the paper ? 1 would not have believed it. I could not live 
♦o see it. Do good to all. She had gone to walk. The weather was un- 
pleasant. Did you lose your umbrella ? I heard the carriage. If you 
wish, I will accompany you. She must learn her lesson. She hoped to 
have gone. Why will you persist ? Reverence the aged. 

Add an object and change the following transitive verbs from the active to 
the passive votes : — 

Mary loved. They read. John wrote. 1 made. Henir lost. The 
girls moved. The little boy hid. The children played. He threw. Anna 
found. You struck. He rowed. Hear. The father punished. Jane 
broke. Give Will you lend ? They left. Thus : Mary loved the truth 
» Tke truth was loved by Mary. 

Change thefoUovnng transitive verbs from the passive to the active form, 
nnd supply a subject when it is omitted, 

America was discovered in 1492. Religious liberty was established in 
Rhode Island. The Magna Charta was granted to the English. The 
Mexicans were defeated at Buena Vista. The king was concealed in the^ 
tree. The retreat of the Greeks was conducted very skilfully. A great 
battle was fought at Marathon. The punpowder plot was discovered. 
King Charles was restored to the throne m 1660. Paradise Lost was writ 
ten by Milton. The Messiah was written by a distinguished poet. The 
apples were seen to fall. The book was improved by the mast<>r. The 
world was created Thus : Christopher Columbus discovered America in 
1492. 
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ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning of a 
<» irb^ adjective^ participle^ oi other adverb ; as, ** He leaini 
quickly,^^ 

Rem. 1. — When an idea, howeTer expressed, is put in sach relation to a 
▼erb, an adjectiye, a participle, or an adverb, as to express some circum- 
stance of placet time, causey or manner ^ it is adyerbial, because it is placed 
in an adyerbial relation in the sentence. The same idea placed in relation 
to a noun or pronoun is of the nature of an adjectiye ; as, " He who acts 
t^prightly is an upright man." 

Rem. 2. — When an adverbial idea is expressed by a single word, that 
wird is called an adverb; as, " He walks slowly** The relation is deter- 
mined either by the termination, the position, or the meaning. When the 
idea is expressed by a noun, the relation is expressed by a preposition ; as, 
"The affair was managed with prudence ** = prudently, ui this case the 
phrase, consisting of the preposition and noun, is said to be adverbioL When 
the idea is expressed by a proposition, the relation is expressed by a con- 
junctive adverb. Here the clause, consisting of a connective, subject, and 
predicate, is adverbiai; as, ** Speak so that you eon be understood'* = dis- 
tinctly. 

Rem. 3. — Words properly called adverbs are abridgett expressions. 
They take the place of phrases consisting of a preposition and noun ; as 
** He lived there " =ri» t/iat place, " Ho conducted wisely " = tn a vnse 
manner. 

Rem. 4. — Sometimes an adverb seems to qualify a noun, and thereby 
to partake of the nature of an adjective ; as, ** I found the boy only.'* 

Rem. 5. — Sometimes an adverb modilies a nhrase, or an entire proposi* 
tion ; as, ** Far from home," ** The old man likewise came to the city." 



EXERCISES. 

Point out the adverbs in thefaUowi^ig sentences : — 

She sang sweetly. The wind moaned mournfully over her grave. O, 
lightly, lightly tread. Come to me quickly. The storm raged fearfully. 
When shall I see you again ? They Hved very happily. They were agree- 
ably disappointed. Do you expect them to-morrow f She is continually 
changing ner mind. I saw him frequently. Mary is always happy. I 
foimcl the book there. She performs her duty faithfully. It cannot be 
true. Perhaps I shall go. Doubtless it js true. George writes elegantly. 

Insert thefoUowiftg adverbs in sentences cfyovr own ;— 
Wliere, hopefully, soon, bravely, yes, surely, undeniably, sorrowfully, 
briefly, quite, exceedingly, emphatically, below, above, ever, constantly, 
to, yet, although, no, verilv, tediously, trustingly, patiently, yesterday 
therefoie, nearly, charmingly, lovingly, brightly, never, heroically. 

Correct th£ following es^essions in all respects ;— 

Tell Mary to come quick. That looks good. The flower smells sweet. 
He ketchca cold a going out. The wind blowed dreadful. He teached me 
&8 good as he conuL The little boy was drownded; The? did the Bum 
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right. She hadnt onght to tell. I don't belieye a word out. HaTe yon 
come near a mile ? Taint true. Doesnt she look charming ? Aint she 
handsome. Mary drawed a pictcr heautifttL Let each one do all they can. 
My feet's cold. I have got a new book aint you g^ad. Im e*en a' most 
melted. Set right down here. 



CLASSES OF ADVERBS. 

Adverbs may be divided into four general classes — ad- 
verbs of place^ of timey of cause^ of manner. 

{I.) Adverbs ofpZae« answer the questions Where ? Whither? \^Ticnce? 
a&; herCf theret above, yonder, below, somewhere, backy upwards, down- 
wards, &o. 

(2.) Adverbs of time answer the questions When ? How long ? How 
often ? as, then, yesterday, always, continually, often, frequently, &c 

(3.) Adverbs of cause answer the questions Why? Wherefore? as, 
why, wherefore, tJterefore, then. 

Note. — Causal relations are commonly expressed Xxj phrases and clauses, 

(4.) Adverbs of maimer and degree answer the question How ? as, ete- 
gantly,faithft4Uy, fairly, &c. They are generally derived from adjectives 
denoting quality. 

NoTB. — Under the head of degree may be classed those which answer 
the question How? in respect to quantity or quality, as, How muchf 
•How good t &c. ; as, too, very, greatly, chiefiy, perfectly, mamly, wholly, to- 
tally, quite, exceeditigly. 

Rem." 1. — Modal adverbs, or those which show the manner of the (user 
Hon, belong to this class also. The following are the principal modal ad 
verbs : yes, yea, verily, truly, surely, undoubtedly, doubtless, forsooth, cer- 
tcUnly ; no, nay, 7wt, possibly, probably, perhaps, peradventure, perchance. 

Rem. 2. — The adverbs w?ten, where, why, how, &c., when used in ask- 
ing questions, are called interrogaHve adverbs ; as, ** When did he come ? " 

Rem. 3. — Adverbs of manner are generally formed from adjectives by 
adding ly ; as, bright, bright-Zy ; smooth, smooth-/^. But when the adjec- 
tive ends in ly, the phrase is commonly used ; as, " in a lovely manner," 
instead of loveUly. 

Rem. 4. — There is used as an expletive to introduce a sentence when 
the verb to be denotes existence ; as, *' There are many men of the same 
opinion." It is also sometimes used with the verbs seem, appear, come, 
go, and others ; as, ** There went out a decree from Ceesar Augustus." In 
this use it has no meaning. 

Rem. 5. — The adverb so is often used as a f \ibstitute for some preceding 
word or group of words ; as, ** He is in good business, and is likely to re- 
main so." 

EXERCISE. 

TeU the class of the foUomng adverbs : — 

Very, greafiy, perhaps, therefore, below, to-morrow, when, there, pur* 
ly. truly, always, continually, yesterday why, sorrowfimy, Dainttilly, dcwi^ 
aoove, here, ^ainly, exceedingly. 
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CONJTJNCTIVE ADVERBS. 

Conjtmctive adverbs are those which give to a dependent 
clause an adverbial relation, and connect it with the verb, 
adjcjctive, or adverb, which it modifies ; as, " I shall meet my 
friend taken the boat arrives." 

Rem. 1.— The principal conjunctive aaverbs will be founa under tl^c 
head of connectiTes. (See p. 106.) They are equivalent to two phrases, the 
one containing a relative pronoun, the other its antecedent ; as, " The 
lilies grow where the ground is moist " = The lilies grow in tliat place tn 
which the ground is moist. Here the phrase in that place modifies grows, 
ani the phrase in which modifies inoist ; hence where^ the equivalent of 
the two, modifies both. 

Rbm. 2. — The words therefore, wherefore, hence, whence, consequentlu, 
Chen, now, besides, likewise, also, too, moreover, and some others, are ad- 
verbs, and at the same time are used — either alone or when associated with 
otker connectives, to join propositions. But unlike conjunctive adverbs, 
they connect coordinate and not subordinate clauses. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the conjunctive adverbs in the following examples : — 

He will be prepared when the time arrives. Where I go, you shall go 

6he may return whenever she wishes. He disobeyed the rule, although 

Le knew it was wrong. Whither I go ye cannot come. He came as soon 

»s his engagement); would permit. I will go because she wishes to sec me. 



COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

Many adverbs, especially those denoting manner, admit 
f f comparison : as, brightly^ more hris^htly^ most hrightly ; 
* ;on, sooner^ soonest. 

Rem. 1. — When an adjective undergoes comparison, it shows that two or 

ore objects are compared ; but when an adverb undergoes the same change, 
if shows that two or more actions ur qtialities are comi>ared ; as, '* James 
tj^eaks more fluently than George ** [speaks.] 

Rem. 2. — The following adverbs are compared irregularly: HI or badly, 
u yne, worst: liUle, less, Uast; far, farther, farthest; much, more, most; 
le t^, better, best. 

EXERCISES. 

Compare the following adverbs : — 

Coolly, noiselessly, famously, soon, near, little, well, much, joyfully, 

01 Qsively 

TcH the degree of comparison of the following: — 

More, earnestly, nearer, Pooncst, brightly, most, wcrst, comparatively, 
most plentifully. 

9* 
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PARSING. 

To parse an adverb, tell, — 

(1.) What part of speech it is, and why. 

(2.) Compare it, (where it admits of it) and tell what degree. 

(3.) Tell what it modifies. 

(4.) Oiye the rule. 

MODEL. 
".The sun shines brightly:* 

Bnghthf ... is an adverb ; it modifies the meaning of the verb ; it it 
compared (positiye brightly ^ comparatiTewiore brightly ^ su- 
perlatiye most brightly ;) it is in uioposUive degree ; it modi- 
fies the Terh tMnea^ according to Kule IX. (Repeat it.) 

** Marj writes fnore elegantly than her brother." 

Here elegantly . is an adverb; it modifies the meaning of the yerb ; it it 
compared, (elegantly, more elegantly, most elegantly ;) it is 
in the comparative degree; it mo^es the yerb tmtet, 
according to Rule IX. (Repeat it.) 

♦* I will go whenever you wish." 

Whniever .... is a eof^functive adverb^ because it giyes to the dependent 
clause an adverbial relation, and connects it with the verb 
will go ; it modifies both tvill go and wish, according to 
Rule IX. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

Note. — For an oral exercise, see Introduction. 

A preposition is a word used to show the relation of a 
noun or pronoun to some other word ; as, " The ship was 
seen ^rom the citadel.'' " He sailed upon the ocean in a ship 
o/'war." 

Rem. 1. — Thfrpreposition always shows a relation between two terms, 
an aniecedetit and a subsequent. The subse(]uent term is caUed the object 
ef the preposition. The preposition and object united form a depenclcu 
element of the sentence haying the antecedent term as its principal. 

Rem. 2. — The preposition always shows a relation of dependence. 
When *} e antecedent term is a noun, the dependent phrase is of the nature 
of an aijective ; as, " The rays of the sun *' = solar rays. 

When the antecedent term is a verb, participle, adjectiye, or adverb, the 
dependent phrase is of the nature of an adverb, (sometimes an indirect 
object ;) as, " The case was conducted with skill** =:8kilfuUy. 

Rem. 3. — The object of the preposition is not always a «ringle word ; it 
•nay be k phrase or claitse ; as, " Tne city was about to capitulate when X* 
foleon arrived." " Much will depend on who the commissioners are. ' 
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Rem. 4. — Tlie preposition is somctiines placed after its C"^"^; m» 
While its song, sublime as thunder, rolls the woods along.** The prep> 

•rition and object sometimes precede the word on which they depend ; M 

' O^all patriots, Washington was the noblest." 

The foUowvng isaUat of the principal prepositions in use : — 



aboard. 


before, 
behind. 


about, 


above. 


below, 


according to, 


beneath, 


across. 


beside or 


after, 


besides. 


against, 
alonff, 
amid or 


between. 


betwixt. 


beyond. 


amidst. 


by, . 


among or 




amongst, 
arouno. 


down, 
during. 


at, 


ere. 


athwart, 


except; 


bating. 


exceptmg. 



for, 

from, 

in, into, 

'mid, 

*midst, 

notwithstanding, 

for, 

on, 

out of, 

over, 

past, 

regarding, 

respecting, 

round, 

since. 



through, 

throughout, 

till, 

to, 

touching, 

toward or 

towards, 

under, 

underneath, 

until, 

unto, 

up, 

upon, 

with, 

within, 

without. 



Rem. l,-^ According to f as to as for^ out of, instead of because of off 
from, ocer against, round about from among, from between, from aground 
from before, and tne like, may be regarded as complex prepositions, and 
parsed as a single word ; or the first word of the phrase may be parsed aa 
an adverb. According, contrary, in the phrases according to, contrary to, 
are sometimes regarded as participles or adjectives modifying some noun 
in the sentence. 

Rem. 2. — In such connections as the following, put in, go tip, go down^ 
cut through, pass by, climb up, and the like, the preposition may be parsed 
as an adverb when it is not followed by an object ; sQso the Italicized words 
in such sentences as the following : " The captain stood in for the shore." 
** They rode by in haste." 

Rem. 3. — Some words, most commonly prepositions, are occasionally 
used as adverbs ; these are, before, after, till, until, above, beneath, for, on, 
ill, &c. So also some words commonly employed as adverbs are some- 
times used as prepositions ; as, but, save, de^ite, &c. Off is usually an 
adverb, but may be parsed as a preposition when followed by an object. 
Instead is either a preposition, or equivalent to a preposition and noun s 
in stead 

Rem. 4. — In such expressions, as, a hunting, afshing, and the like, if 
authorized at all, the a may be regarded as itself a preposition, or a con* 
traction of at, in, or on. 



PARSING. 

To parse a preposition, tell, — 

(1.) What part of speech, and why. 

(2.) Between what words it shows the relation. 

(3.) Give the rule. 



From 



" He went /rom England to France." 
s A preposition ; it is used to show the relation between a noun < 
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pronoun and some other word ; it shows the relation Detwera 
the noun England and the yerb weivt^ according to Rule XIII. 
(Repeat it.) 
Tb ... is a preposition ; it shows the relation between the noun FranoB 
and the verb went, according to Rule XIII. 

Point cut tfie prepositions in t?ie following sentences, and tell b^ween what 
words they show the relation. 

He heard the birds sin^ in the morning. The buds ore swelling m the 
sun's warm rays. The wmds will come from the distant south. The bees 
gather honey from the flowers. I bring fresh showers for the thirsty flow- 
ers from sea and stream. I shall be Queen of the May. In the garden the 
crocus blooms. The hills are covered Avith a carpet of green. We shall 
liave pleasant walks with our friends. We shall seek the early fruits in 
the sunny valley. 

Make use of the following prepositions in sequences of yoiir own:— 
Under, above, on, before, behind, from, beneath, by, except, during, 

around, through, ter, past, without, within, till, towards, according to, 

beyond, across, in, up, with, notwithstanding. 

Correct the following expressions in all respects : — 

The ship lays in the harbor. They sung very good. She laid down. 
Will you shut up the winder ? I have took that book from its place. They 
Bpendcd all their money. He begun his work. Tlie wasp stinged him. 
He knowed it wasnt true. Somebody has stole my pen. Her shoes are 
wore out. The sun has rose. The trees growed fast. She throwed the 
ball jist so high as she could. He set down. He has went away afore I 
come. Ive heam tell. They come right home. A dog drawed the wagon. 
The books are tore bad. She had fell down, and hurted herself. 

How many instances of incorrect expressions have you noticed to-day* 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

Note.— For oral exercise, see Introduction. 

A conjunction is a word used to connect sentences, or the 
parts of sentences ; as, '^ The horse fell over the precipice, 
hut the rider escaped." " The horse and rider fell over the 
precipice." 

In the first example, hvt connects two sentences ; in the second, and connects the 
two parts, horse and rider. 

Rem. 1. — A pure conjunction forms no part of the material or sub- 
stance of a sentence ; its office is simply to unite the materials into a sin- 
gle stractmre. 

Rem. 2. — Besides pure conjimctions, there is a large class cf words 
which enter into the sentence as a part of its substance, and at the same 
time connect different elements or parts; as, ** This is the pencil -^hich I 
lost." Here which is the obje ^t of lost, and at the same time coimects the 
dependent clause, which I lost to pencil. All such words are callod coi*. 
*ieati'i^es or conjunrtive words. 
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CLASSES OF CONNECTIVES. 

All connectives (whether pure conjunctions "jr conjunc- 
tive words) are divided into two classes — coordinate and 
mbordinate. Coordinate connectives are those which join 
Bimilar or homogeneous elements ; as, " John and James 
were disciples.*' 

Hera John and James an similar in construction, and have a common relation t« 
the predicate. 

Kem. 1. — Two elements are coordinate, and consequently demands 
coordinate conjunction, when they are placed in the same relation or rank ; 
as, ** The insects devoured leaves and blossoms.** Here leaves is dependent 
on devoured; blossoms also is not only dependent, but has precisely the 
same sort of dependence as leaves ; hence they are coordinate with each 
other. In the sentence, " The insects devoured the leaves greedily,*' leaves 
and greedily are both dependent on devoured^ but they have by no means 
the same dependence ; hence they are not coordinate, and cannot be con- 
nected by andy or any other coordinate conjunction. 

Coordinate connectives are always conjunctions, and may 
be divided into three classes — copulative, adversative^ and 
alternative. 

Copulative conjunctions are those which add parts in har- 
mony with each other; as, "The day dawned, and our 
friends departed." 

The cop dative conjunctions are, — 

(1.) Andf a connective of the most general character, placing the con- 
nected parts in a relation of perfect equality, without modification or emr- 
phasis. 

(2.) So, alsOf liksmse, too, besides, moreover, furthermore, now, hence, 
tohence, therefore, wherefore, consegtiently, even, connectives associated 
with and expressed or understood, and used to give emphasis, or some 
additional idea ; as, " She sings ; [and] besides she plays beautifully.** 

(3.) Not only . . . tnU, btd also, Inct likewise, as well . . . as, both . . . 
and,Jirst . . . secondly, thirdly, &c. ; connectives employed when we wish 
not only to make the second part emphatic, but to awaken an expectation 
of some addition. As these parts correspond to each other, the^e conneo 
tives are called correlatives. 

Adversative conjunctions are those which unite parts in 
opposition to, or in contrast with, each other ; as, " The fish 
was brought to the shore, hut plunged into the water again." 

Rem. — Adversative conjunctions are employed, ^1.) When the seoond 
l^art is placed in opposition to the first ; as, " It aoes not rain, hut ii 
aoowft.** (2.) When the second part is placed in opposition to a supposed 
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inference from the first ; as, ** The army was Tictorious, but the general wu 
slain. Here, lest the inference should be that all was prosperous, the seG- 
vnd clause with but is added. 

The adversative conjunctions are, — 

(1.) Butf which simply shows opposition without emphasis ; as, ** I shall 
go, but I shall not walk." 

(2.) Vetf stillf nevertheless, notwithstanding, however, now, and some oth 
rrs, which are associated with but, either expressed or understood, and give 
emphasis or some additional idea ; as, " The delinquent has been repeated- 
ly admonished, (but) still he is as negligent as ever.** 

Alternative conjunctions are those which offer or deny a 
choice between two things ; as, " We must fight, or our lib- 
erties will be lost" " She can neither sing nor play." 

The alternative conjunctions are, — 

(1.) Or, which offers, and nor, {not or,) which denies a choice. 
(2.) Else, otherwise, associated with or for the sake of emphasis. 
(3.) Either and neither, correlatives of or and nor. 

Note. — Parts standing in a causal relation to each other are some- 
times coordinate ; but usually there are, in such cases, two connectives, 
one expressed and the other understood; as, "The south wind blows, 
[and] therefore, there must be rain.** 

Subordinate connectives are those which join dissimilar or 
heterogeneous elements; as, "I shall go when the stage 
arrives." 

Here token joins the subordinate clause, when the stage arrioea, to tie verb shall go 
It is a part of the clause itself, being equivalent to at the time in which. Hence it should 
be introduced in naming the clause ; but not so witli the pure coordinate conjunctions. 

Rem. 1. — The second element is always a proposition ; it is subordinate, 
and consequently demands a subordinate connective, because it becomes 
merely a limiting expression of the antecedent term on which it depends. 
It is unlike the part with which it is connected in its form, in its relation or 
rank, and in its grammatical character. 

Hem. 2. — A subordinate connective, like a preposition, always shows a 
relation of dependence. But the second term is a proposition, instead of a 
Qoun or pronoun. 

Subordinate connectives are divided into three classes — 
those which connect substantive clauses, those which con- 
aect adjective clauses, and those which connect adverbial 

clauses. 

(1.) Substantive clauses containing a statement are connected by the 
conjunctions tfiat, that not, and sometimes but, but that. Substantive 
clauses containing an inquiry are connected by the interrogatives who 
whiihy what, where, xohither, whence, when, how long, how often, why 
wnettfore. how 
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(2.J Adjective clauses are connected by the relative pronouns wAo, 
whicKf what J tfiatf whoever, whosoever, whichever, whichsoever, whatever, 
whatsoever, and sometimes the relative adverbs why, when, where. 

(3.) Adverbial clauses are connected by the conjunctive adverbs where, 
whither, whence, wherever, whiihersoeoer, as far as, as long as, farther thin, 
which denote PLACE; when, while, whilst, as, before, after, ere, till, until 
sitice,whenever, as long as, as soon as, the moment, tM instant, asfreqtiently as, 
fM often as, which denote TIME: or the conjunctions because,jor, as, where' 
as, since, tna<m«cA, (causal,) if, unless, though, lest, except, provided, pro 
mtkd that, (conditional,) t?iat, that not, lest, (final,) though, although^ 
tiotwithstandtng, however, whatever, whoever, whichever, wnile, with the 
correlatives yet, still, 7ievertheless, (adversative,) which denote CAUSAL re- 
lations; as. Just as, so ... as, same . . . as, Tcorrespondence,) so . . , 
that, such . . . tJiat, (consequence,) cts . . . as, (comparison of equality,) 
the . . . the, the . . . so much the, (proportionate equality,) than, more 
Vuin, less than, (comparison of inequality,) whish denote MANNER. 



PARSING. 

In parsing a conjunction or connective, tell, — 

(1.) What part of speech, and why. 
(2.) To what class it belongs. 
(3.) What elements it connects. 
(4.) Give the rule. 

" Socrates and Plato were distinguished philosophers." 

And ... is a conjunction ; it is used to connect sentences, or the parts of 
sentences; coordinate, because it connects similar elements; 
it connects Socrates and Plato, according to Rule XI. (Re> 
peat it) 

** Wisdom is better than riches." 

J%an . . is a conjunction, (why ?) subordinate, because it connoots dissimi- 
lar elements ; it connects the proposition than riches far*^ with 
heUer, according to Rule XV. (Repeat it.) 

" We must either obey or be punished." 

EHher . is a co^irdinate coiyunction, (alternative,) used to awaken expec- 
tation of an additional element, and also to introduce it with 
emphasis. 

Ov .... is a coordinate conjunction, (alternative,) and with its correlatlTe 
eiUiier is used to connect the element be punished with mutt 
obey. Rule XI. (Repeat it.) 

" Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him." 

though , is a subordinate conjunction, (adversative,) used to awaken ex- 
pectation of an additional idei. 

\'et ... IS a nibordinate cotyunctwn, (adversative,) and with its correlfe 
tive thouah is used to connect the subordinate clause, " he slay 
me,'* with the principal one, '* will I trust in him," according 
to Rule XV. 
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EXERCISES. 

Point out the conjunctions in the following examples : — 
The moon and stars are shining. David or his sister 'mil come. Th* 
king and queen were on a journey. He neither went himself nor allowed 
his friends to go. Let us go and play. Come with us, and we will do you 
good. 

Tell which of the following connectives are coordinate^ and which are suXh 
ordinate :'^ 

The pen and ink are poor. The horse and the rider were plunged into 
the water. If ycu come, I shall have the work in readiness. Wnf n tht 
million applaud, seriously ask yourself what harm ^ou- have done. He 
knew that he had disobeyed instructions. That which cannot he cured 
must be endured. Take heed lest ye fall. 

Parse the connectives in the following sentences : — 

I have found a knife and fork. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I 
to the lame. He can neither stand nor walk. They stopped where night 
overtook them. Truth is powerful, and will prevaiL If you have nothmg 
U> say, say nothing. 

Write appropriate connectives in place of the dashes in the following ;— 
— it should rain, I shall not go. — — the cat is away, the mice 
will play. Samuel his brother came to town. We learn to r^id 

write. 



INTERJECTION. 

An interjection is a word used to express some strong or 
sudden emotion of the mind. " Alas ! I then have chid 
away my friend." 

Rem. 1. —As the inteijection is not the sign of a thought, but merely 
an expression of emotion, it cannot have any definable signification, or 
grammatical construction ; but as it is of frequent use in colloquial and 
mipassioned discourse, it should not be omitted in parsing. 

NoTB. — Inteijection is derived from the Latin word interjectuss: thrown 
between. 

Rem. 2. — The most common interjections are, hey, hurrah, huzza, ex- 
pressing joy or exultation ; aha, hah, ah, expressing surprise ; ho, lo, haUoOt 
hem, calhng attention ; Jie, pshaw, pugh, tush, foh, expressing aversion or 
contempt ; aXas, woe, cuack, O, expressing sorrow, ^ef, or compassion ; 
hist, hush, mum, expressing a wish for silence ; hetgh-ho, heigh-ho-hum, 
expressing languor ; ha, ha, he, he, expressing laughter. 

Rem. 3. — Some words used as interjections should be parsed as verbs, 
nouns, or adjectives ; as in the sentence ** Strange t cried I." Grange if 
an adjective, and the expression is equivalent to " it is strange ; " and ix 
^e sentence, ** Behold ! how well he bears misfortune's frowns ! '' behold 
\b a verb in the impemdve, equivalent to behold ye. 
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PARSING. 

To pane an interjection, tell, — 

(1.) What part of speech, and why ? 
(2.) Giye the rule. 



' O, lightly, lightly tread." 

i 

word. Rule X. 



. . ii in inteijecHon; it is used to express some strong or mdden cmo- 
don of the mind ; it has no grammatical connection wUn any othw 



EXERCISE. 
PoifU out and parse the interjections in the foUowing sentences : — 

0, 1 shall love the sca'because it is his grave. Hark ! they whisper, an 

Kls say, " Sister spirit ! come away ! " He died, alas ! in early youth 
»ng live Lord Robm ! huzza ! huzza ! 



GENERAL EXERCISES. 

ALL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 
Parse the toords in thefoUovfing examples : — 

The Tvedding will take place to-morrow. The school was dismissed at 
live o'clock. Every endeavor to do right brings its own reward. They 
heard tlie music of the band. Ask them to come and spend the evening 
with u». The hero of a hundred battles is no more.' He must study, for 
without attention he cannot improve. O, why did you deceive me ? The 
hour of retribution has at lenj2;th arrived. Could he do this, and I remain 
sQent ? He sacrificed every thing he had in this world : what could we ask 
more? 

If he confessed it, then for^ve him. The effect of this devotion of ele- 
gant minds to rural occupations has been wonderful on the face of the 
country. The low of herds blends ^rith the rustling of the heavy grain. 
The Creator of all things is infinitely good. 

On the sad evening before the death of the noble youth, I was with him. 
The ship leaps, as it were, madly from billow to billow. Man, we believe 
never loses the sentiment of his true good. How different would have 
been our lot this day, both as men and citizens, had the revolution failed 
of success ! He that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can 
he love Gtod, whom he hath not seen ? We one day descried some shape- 
less object driftmg at a distance. The most exalted virtue is often a»> 
•pised. 

They resided for along tim 5 in Italy. The nightingale sings most swecfe- 
hr when it sings in the nigh >. Think on me, when it shall be w«U witk 

^ 10 
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SYNTAX, 



ORAL EXERCISE. 

When [ have a single idea in my mind, as that of a lamb, how manf 
words do I use to express it ? Ana. One. But if I have an id^ of a kani 
and also un idea of its playing ^ how many ideas have I ? Afu, T\oo. How 
many words must I now use ? Ana. TioOy lamb and. playing. But when 1 
think of tlfe lamb and the playing^ I think of them botn together, I can 
not see the playing without seeing the lamb. How can I show that they 
are both umtea ? Ana. By uniting the words a playing lamb. But when 
I wish to tell you, or aay to you what the lamb doea, and not to express what 
kind of a lamb I see, what should I then say ? Ana. The lamb plays. 
Then, in either case, I must put the toorda together. What is this putting 
words together called ? Ana. Syntax = putting together. Now, when we 

Sut two words together so that one merely deacribea the other, as, blooming 
iyy we show that the ideas are connected ; also when we put them together 
B0 2c&toteU or declare what we think or jtidge^ as, " TJie lily blooma** we 
show a connection ; but what else do we express ? Ana. A thought ox judg- 
ment. Now sentence (aententia = thought) means a thought ; what, then, 
shall we call such expressions as dogs barky treea gnow, fiovoera fadet 
Ana. Senteticea. Which of the following are sentences, and which aro 
not ? — Flowing water, water flows ; melting ice, ice melts ; falling rain, 
rain faUs ; the fierce dog, the dog is fierce ; the white sheep, the sheep is 
white. 

Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 

A sentence is a thought expressed in words ; as, " The 
winds blow." " The snow melts." 

To understand a sentence we must attend to its construe' 
tion^ its analysis^ and the principles or rules by which its 
parts are combined. 



I. CONSTRUCTION— Sentence-making.^ 

Every sentence must have a subject and a predicate ; as« 
Threes (sub.) grow (pred.) 

As every structure must have a foundation, so every sentence must hart 
a atd)^ectf (aubgectua = thrown under as a foundation,) or something of 



* To THB Tbacher. — The object of the teacher in this important department of 
syntax sliould be to draw the attention of the pupil to the parts of a sentence as taey 
cluster around the subject and predicate. Althoush it implieH a species of analysis 
CD be able to point out the parts as in the exercises iinder " Construction," ytl thespe* 
cific mlea and models for analyzing are placed, for the sake of convenience, in a sepa. 
tate division. The following ozampleB are classified according to certain peculiarities, 
■fhich will, in the pupills progress, become obvious ; but at first it will be host for 
uM teacher to be guided by the order of tknLgktf regardless of the/omw of e\precs»ioa 
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which we speak Again : aa a foundation is not a complete building^ so a 
subject alone does not fbnn a complete sentence ; a. predicate must be add- 
ed to show that something is said of the subject, thus : if we haye treM 
for the subject, we must umte with it something, as ffrotOf for the predicate, 
%o show what is said of trees. In the same manner we haye wtUer JU)%oi^ 
<4 melts. 



SECTION L 

SIMPLE SENTENCES — WORDS — RELATIONS 
UNREPRESENTED. 

A simple sentence contains but one proposition ; as, ** The 
erocus blooms." 

A proposition is the combination of a subject and a predi« 
cate ; as, ** Virtue ennobles." 

When the parts of a sentence are placed together without 
any intervening word to show the connection, the relation is 
said to be unrqnresented. 



A. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE UNMODIFIED. 

The simplest possible sentence contains otUy two parts — 
a subject and a predicate,^ 

The subject is that of which something is affirmed ; as, 
•* The winds blow." 



The following will serve aa a model : The teacher, standing at the board, says, " Wbo 
will mention something for a subject?" The pupils raise their hands — one says, 
Lamb. The teacher writes upon the board lanUt. The teacher now says to the 
buy who gave the subject, " Hadyou in mind a particular Iamb ? " If so, what sign 
ihoiild we prefix ? jShs. The, The teacher writes, " The Iamb." Now, what have 
you to say of the lamb ? What did the lamb do ? jfiw. " The lamb ran." The 
teacher or some pupil asks, ** What kind of lamb f " j9n«. " The youttg_ Iamb ran." 
The teacher asks, " What has been added to the word lamb ? " Ana. Young. What 
kinds of Iambs are excluded by it? wtfiw. All kinds but young ones. The teacher or 
fome pupil (let the members of the class be encouraged to ask questions) asks, " How 
did he run ? " Ans. SwtfUy. " The young lamb ran «t0^y." What efi*Act has the 
woid swiftly 1 Ana. It shows how the lamb ran, and forbids us think, ig of his 
running in any other manner than awpUy. Other questions will naturally be suggest- 
ed, such as, ^A«n, Where, or fVhy did he run ? Let these be answered in the same 
wav. The teacher will now see how he can give out a lesson which will both occupy 
and interest the whole class. He proposes, or allows the members to propose, somi 
lour or five subjects ; he then requires them to bring in well-written sentences, hav- 
ing something to show what kind^ how many, what, wheuy where, at hew, &g. After 
•everal exercises of this kind, rho teacher can show the class that <m« word sometimes 
answers a question how, where, &c ; at other times, two or mere words are required, 
■id thus the way is prepared for tht* classified examples whic i follow. 
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The predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject 
as, " The winds blow.'^ 

NoTB. — The subject may be known by ita answerine tlie quetktion IVko ? or ffhal 1 
thus: Who speaks? Jttu. Siwan speaks. WmI tell ? Ans, jSpvUs i>Il Tne predicate 

may be known by its answering the question.. VFJM «« iotxy ? or WktA 4om 

««— — do 1 What does John do ? wdhw. John vriteo. 



EXERCISES. 

Point out the »ul>fect and predicate in thefollcwing : — 

(I,) f Subject expressed.) Roses fade. Time flies. S:ars.8hine. Chfl- 

drcn play. She reads. I hope. They hear. Grasps g/ jws. I live. He 

knows. We ride. God exists. Jesus wept. Fruit /f -ens. 
(2.) (Subject understood.) Come. Learn. Go. L*'?Ay. Wait 8pdL 

Construct. Tell. See. Behold. Return. Awake. Arise. Sing. Shout. 

March. Halt. Aim. Fire. 

Supply the part which is wanting in thefolfjm*\a : — 

(3.) (Subject vxintinff.) frisk. stiT^g. buzz. ^ 

wmsper. study. open jLut. rule. ' 

eat. drink. freezes. r jngeals. 

{4.) (Predicate wanting.) ImcKS . Fishes . Mice . 

Frogs . Va^r . Tje^- — - Zephyrs . Pines-: 

Wayes . Billows ' . LilgLcrorg . Thunder . 

Supply a ouliject and pred^oate of your own in Jive examples. 

\p.) (Subject and predicate wantmg.) , , &c. 

Unite the folhwing words between the commas into sentences, and ietl 
which word vetdt/goM a change : — 

(6.) (Parts Wit cotnbined.) Wind roar, queen reign, he speak, she sit, 
t snow, Peter dray, do<e coo, time fly, com ripen, sugar melt, tree bud, 
serpent hies. 



B. SUBJECT MODIFIED. 

ORAL EXEBCISB. 

When the subiect may mean any one of a great number of objects, how 
'mn we signify that we mean one, but not any particular one ? Ans. By 
prefixing a or an; as, a book, an apple. But when the subject may 
mean any one or more of a great number of objects, how can we signify 
that we mean some particular object or objects ? Ans. By placing the be- 
/ore it, thus : tJie book, tJie apples. But does tlie show wnat particular 
'^ooks or apples are meant ? Ans, It does not ; it only shows that the 
speaker is thinking of something in particular. How can he show what 
particular thing he is thinking of ? Ans. By adding some word or words 
to describe or individualize it. (See Introduction, p.xxx.) Thus the word 
horses means a£i the horses in the world ; but the phrase white horses 
means only a part of them ; the phrase, two white horses, means only a 
small part of the white horses, while the phrase, the tiro white horses in yon" 
der stable, means the /xzr^Mn/Zar ones intended. Which of the aboTe ftnli' 
sized expressions denotes the greatest number of horses ? Ans. Horses. 
How did we first modify it, or limit the number? Ans. By adding 
white. What kinds of horses does the word white exclude ? Ans. RecL 
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5roi5», blacky gray, &c., horses. What does the word fiot exclude ? Am, 
It excludes any number greater than two. What does the expression in yon' 
der stable exclude ? Ans. Any two horses, even though they may be white. 
If found any where else than m the stable. Now, if we use horses, thm 
limited as a subject, what kind of a subject shall we have ? Am. A macH 
/led subject. 

AVhen the subject is described or limited by adding to it 
some other word or wrdi, it becomes the modified subject 
Hence, to distinguish it from the simple subject, we call il 
xhe complex or logical subject ; as, " Five birds flew." 

H«re birds is the simple subject, and five birds the complex subject 

A sentence having a modified subject consists of three 
parts — a subject^ a predicate^ and an adjective part, called 
the adjective element. 



VARIOUS KINDS OF COMPLEX SUBJECTS. 

(a.) The complex subject may be the simple subject, and 
only one added word ; as, " These trees grow." 

When one word depends upon, and limits another, the lat- 
ter is called the basis or principal element ; as, *' Summer 
heat debilitates." Here heat is the basis. 



EXERCISES. 

In the foUowing examples point wU tJie subject and the added ^cord. De- 
scribe the latter f and explain its modifyv%g effect : — 

[.) (Limiting ac^ectives.) This man came. Five dogs ran. One tre« 
The ink fades. A cat plays. Many flowers bloom. Some boys 
Etudy. These fishes swim. Every one stands. 

(2.) (Qualifying adjectives.) Old wood burns. Wise men err. Faith- 
ful horses draw. Hot water scalds, (rood scholars learn. Wicked men 
fear. Cold winter comes. 

(3.) (Nouns in ajiposition*) Kinj^ Latinus ruled. Queen Mary reigned. 
President Taylor died. Marshal Soult conquered. Prince Eugene com- 
manded. Madame Elizabeth sufiered. 

(4.) (Nouns or pronouns in the possessive case.) Mary's mother came. 
Georee s horse ran. Wellington's renown increased. Ellen's hopes 
vanished. Maria's journey begin* William's invention failed. His nn- 
ger bleeds Our door crealcs. Iicr head aches. 

Add UnUting words to the following subjects so as to form sentences conr 



fi!-> 



* See Itf odel for appusUum^ page 31, or Rule VU. 

10* 
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kiini7ia thi ee parts — i?iree like (1), three like (2), three like (S), and tur^ 
nke (4) 

(5.) ( Adjective element wafUinff ) iron melts. kitten mews. 

rabbit lea^s. men prosper. lions devour. 

letters nrrive. King sang. Professor studies. Doctor 

rides ■ son reigned. Messiah pleases- ' daughters 

wept. 

Supply a suttject and objective part for the follmoin^ predicates : — 

(6.) (Svbject and a^ective element wantiiig.) ^chirps. •• 

-crawls. fade. — — — — twinkles. 



Lops. feed. sinned. sail 

— — — flourishes. teaches. — — bites. 

fail. 

Combine thefoUotoing elements between the commas, and tell what changes 
you must make : — 

(7.) (Elements not constructed.) Three dove coo, high school change, 
Victoria children study, Valentine day come, apple tree bloom, I country 
bleed, fair Rhine flow, pale Melancholy sit, the plum ripen, one boy go, 
six dog bark. 

Correct thefoUotoing examples, and tell what words you alter: — 
(8.) (Elements incorrectly constructed.) Some people says. I knows. 
This ostriches runs. That girls sleeps. Those kind grow. Many insect 
buzzes. Little acorn grows. Six chicken dies. They hears. Boston 
Journal arrive. 

(h,) The complex subject may be the simple subject with 
two or more added words ; as, " Thai good ship sailed." 

Here the adjective part consists of two elements, good, which describeH the ship, 
and Uiat, which points out what good ship is meant, 

Two cases may arise ; the added words may belong directly 
to the subject, or they may first be added to each other, form-'* 
ing a complex adjective element^ and then be joined as a com- 
bination to the subject, forming a complex subject ; as, 
^^ Those old soldiers suffered." " Very large supplie* 
arrived." 



Case 1. Added words jnned directly to the subject, 

EXERCISES, 
Point out the added words in thefoUotoing examples^ and explain thet? 



(1.) (Two limiting ac^'ectives.) The first dawn appeared. The two travel- 
lers returned. This second class recites. The three Horatii fought. Thi 
twelve Caeaars reigned. Many a gem sparkles. Such an assertion startles. 

(2. ) ( (hie limiting a9ul one qualifying adjective.) That popular sovereign 
defended. The old boiler burst. Every new lesson puzzles. The calorio 
snip sails. Any good book instructs Several old \ ouses fell. 
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(3.) fThco limiting adjectives and one quaUft/ingone.J The fii«t pleasant 
lay came. Those two young men contended. Many a serious thought 
arose. Every thurd division remained. 

(4.) (07ie limiting and two qualifying adjectives,) Those bright, happy 
children play. The old, sad memor}' comes. The little feathered songster 
warbles. That ambitious yoimg man excels. 

(5.) (An adf'ective with the noun in apposition.) The empress Eugfmia 
Teigns. The apostle Paul preached. Tne nirtyr Stephen died. This boy 
George repents. 

(6.) (A noun or pronoun in the possessive^ and c noun in apposition, ) 
His daughter Sarah dances. Isaac's son Jacob deceived. Elizabeth*! 
cousin Mary suffered. Christ's disciple Judas betrayed. 

Put the proper words in the following blanks : — 

(7.) (A limiting and a qualifying adjective^ and a subject wantifig.) ■ . 

- blows. fades. ^ -^— 

sleeps. cries. ■' 

-howls. crows. — cut. 



(8.) (A noun in the possessive^ and a noun in apposition wanttw^,) 

teacher approves. — son married. sister — ^— 

travelled. daughter wrote. student practise!. 



Case II. Added words joined to each othen^ and then joined 
to the subject, complex adjective element. 

EXERCISES. 

Point out the words which are added to each other, atid explain their effect 
upon each other, and their combined effect upon the subject, 

(1.) (An adverb added to an cuyective,) Very strange reports arose. 
Exceedingly heavy rains felL Dearly-beloved friends depart. A truly 
great man appeared. 

(2.) (Adjectives a7}4 nouns in the possessive.) The old man's daughter 
awoke. The huntsman's horn aroused. The bright sun's rays illumine. 
The wild wind's roar alarms. 

(3.) (Adjectives and nouns in apposition.) Bunyan, the distinjmished 
author, composed. Demosthenes, the celebrated orator, declaimed. Frank- 
lin, the American ambassador, negotiated. Arnold, the base traitor, 
escaped. 

(4.) (A fioun in the possessive^ and a nounhi apposition.) Victoria, Eng- 
land's queen, defends. Elizabeth, Henr}''8 daughter, delayed. George. 
Ellen's teacher, instructed. Peter, Christ's disciple, denietJL 

Supply the proper words in tlie following blanks : — 

{6. ) (Adjective and noun in the possessive wanting,) " sword 

ilew. — mate mourned. — — — crash frighten^. 

■ ' — clerk absconded. 

(6.) (Adjective and noun in apposition wantinrj.) David - ^ 

•epented. Solomon prayed. Darnel ■ reposed. 

Hoses defended. M-iam sang. Bancroft 

— narrates. 
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€• PREDICATE MODIFIED. 

ORAL EXEBCISB. 

If I say, ^ The boy opened/' and should stop there without sayiuff any 
thing more, what question would you naturally ask ? Ans, Whai did h% 
open? WUl you mention any thin^that he might open ? Ans. A book, tk 
KrUfe^ a boXf a dooTy }iis ei/eSf nis hands ^ his motithy a letter f a window , an 
umbrella. Now, if we should add to opened either of these words, it would 
restrict its application to that one, thus : " The boy opened the door.** 
Wliat does the word door exclude ? Afis. Book, knife, &c. Now, when a 
word is joined to a transitive verb so as to limit its meaning by answering; 
the question whatt it is called the obJ&^ or objective element, and the predi- 
cate becomes a modified predicate. So, again, if I should say, " The boy 
runs," what would you ask, if you wished to know where he was running? 
Ans. Where does ne run ? Bight ; and I should answer, pointing, He 
runs vonder. In a similar manner you may answer the question, Whe% 
does he run ? How does he run ? When a word is added to a predicate 
restricting its meaning, and answering the questions Where f Wht!^ 1 Why t 
or How f itis called an adverb, or an adverbial element, and the predicate 
becomes a modified predicate. 

When the predicate is described or limited by adding to it some othef 
word or words, it becomes the madiiled predicate. Hence, to distinjguish 
it from the simple predicate, we call it the complex or logical predicate ; 
as, " They found gold." 

Here, found is the simple predicate, Ktidi found gold ihe logical predicate. 
A sentence having a modj&edi predicate consists of at least three ^arts, 
a subject, a predicate, and an atlditional part called either the dl^jeciive at 
the adverbial element. 



VARIOUS tINDS OF COfflPLEI PREDICATES. 

(a.) The complex predicate may be the simple predicala 
and onty one added word ; as, " The refiner purifies silver,^ 

EXERCISES. 

Point out in the following examples the predicate and the added word; 
describe the latter, and explain its modifying effect : — 

(I.) (Objective element.) They pared apples. Henry gathered hasd 
nuts. Sarah found violets. He killed mice. John sold matches. Oeat^ 
melted lead. Mary boiled chestnuts. 

(2.) (Adverbial element — olace.) She dwells there. Who comes here ? 
The shadow moved backwards. The thimble lies somewhere. She residet^ 
yonder. You may come up. The child sits down. 

(Z.) (Adverbial element — time.) 1 hope always. Anna arrived yestet 
day. She often yields. You change continually. I hear frequently. He 
•r>mes occasionally. He rides now. 

(4) ( Adverbial element — cause.) Why came ye? Wherefore ask you ? 

(5.) (Adverbial element — manner.) She played finely. The cam 
paign opened vigorously. The cars run rapidly. The eagle soared pnnid 
ly. The owl screeches mournfully. The curtams hang gracefully. 
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AM limiting toords to the following predicates so as to foiinx setUeticea 
^MicUning three parts : — 

(6.) (Subject and object wajiting.J seal - *— . deyoort 

— — . denied . whipped . drank 

. tied . ploughed . reaped 

. caught . admits . command- 
ed . 

(7.) (Verb and adverb wanting.) Wolves —. Bears - 

, Vu" 



Signs . Vultures . Crocodiles • 

■ Hyenas . Wheat . Rye ^ 

Steamboats . 

Combine the following elements between the coninasy and teU what changes 
you must make : — 

(8.) (Elements not constructed.) Sarah help 1 , Frank play ball, John 
Btnke she, Child gather moss, Ink finger stain, Rain wet ground. 
Show(;r revive plant, Dust cover coat, Cloud obscuie sun, Judge sen- 
tence he, He climb tree. 

(b.) The complex predicate may be the simple predicate 
with two or more added words ; as, " He examined them 
critically.'''* 

Here the predicate examined receives two additions, them and critically. The com 
plez predicate consists, therefore, of the simple predicate and two added words. 

Here, as in the subject, two cases may arise ; the added 
words may belong directly to the predicate, or they may first 
be added to each other, forming a complex objective or a 
complex adverbial element^ and then be joined to the predi- 
cate, forming a complex predicate ; as, " He wrote elegant 
letters^ " She walked very slowly,'*'* 

Case 1. Added words joined directly to the predicate. 
EXERCISES. 

Point out tJie added words in t/ie following examples^ and explain their 
effect: — 

{\.) (Two objective elements.) Give me flowers. They lent him money. 
They made him king. I wrote him letters. She taught mo geogiaphy. 
He appointed John monitor. They called him George. 

(2.) (Objective and adverbial elements.) They planted seeds there. They 
raised corn abundantly. He attends lectures constantly. The master 
taught him skilfully. He never found it. He now eats mer t. The Biblo 
teaches truth impressively. He utters subvocals distinctly. 

Fill the foHmoi^ig blanks vnth appropriate words : — 

(3.) (Subject and predicate wantinrj.) The — skilfully. Ha 

- _ beautifully. Napoleon triumphantly. Kos 

eloquently. The lady — exquisitely. The 

— now. lie seldom ■'■ — —— . Slie often — — * 
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(4.) {SidifBcSand adverb v>anHng.) caaghi fish——. — • 

■old book*—, —spent money , —struck M^Uiani 

— — . — gathered strawberries — — . — ^— cnltiTated treet 

I mowed grass —-^. tended sheep — 

irvwed Tiiiet > _- sawed wood — . hunted deet 

Oombim thefoUowing elements between the commas, and tell what chamgm 
yoM muMt make : — 

(5.) {^Elements not constructed.^ Clergyman preach forcible sermon. 
Widely open gate porter the, Carnage coachman drive rapidly, Boy gun 
earelessly handle, Poetry often wrote she, Hear occasionally music they. 
Carpenter saw suddenly break. 

Casb II. Added words joined to each other ^ and then joined 
to the predicate — complex objective and complex adverbial 
elements, 

EXERCISES. 

Point out the words which are added to ectch other, and explain thmr earn* 
Uned effect upon the predicate : — 

(I.) (A4jective added to the olffect.) He lived a desolate life. They 
found a^eeable companions. The merchant sold damaged goods. The 
sailor climbed the shppery mast. The vessel reached the desired haven. 
The islands yield dehcious spices. The lady wrought a beautiful divan. 
The teacher received a handsome present. 

(2.) {Possessive case and object,) She recognized Henry's voice. Helen 
read the Dairyman's Daughter. The boy hf^cded his father's advice. He 
hurt his linger. She lent her scissors. They kept their work. We rented 
our house. I lost my knife. They felt Fortune's frown. ...... 

(3.) {Object and noun in opposition.) They burned Huss the reformer. 
They executed Andre the spy. They read Chaucer the poet. They 
obeyed William the Conqueror. Horod beheaded John the Baptist. 

(4.) {An adverb added to an adverb.) She hears very imperfectly. He 
performs more skilfully. They go too often. She sews very neatly. HJt 
managed most adroitly. 

FiU the followinff blanks with appropriate words : — 

(6.) {Of^ect and a^Uective omitted.) He refused — . He sough* 

He drove . The merchant kept - 



The captain commanded — . The clerk transcribed ■ 

■ The legislature passed — -. The committee appointed 

(6.) {Complex obfect and adverb wanting.) The lawyer argued — — 

— — . The physician healed . The company insured — — 

The president issued . He burned - 



The shoemaker hammered ' . The carpenter planed - 



D. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE MODIFIED. 

The subject and predicate of a sentence may both be 
modified at the same time, forming a complex subjcc*. and 
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a complex predicate ; as, " Refreshing showers soon revived 
tlie drooping plants. ' 

We may thus have a sentence consisting o^ five parts or 
elements — a subject^ a predicate^ an adjective elementf an 
objective element^ and an adverbial element. 

EXERCISES. 

Point Ota the Jive elements in the foUounng sentences^ and tell wh§tkm 
tftey are simple or complex : — 

. The distinguished historian Xcnophon skilfully conducted the dangeioiis 
retreat. Leonidas, the brave Spartan hero, gallantly defended the narrow 
pass. Cornelia, the noble Rojnan matron, proudly called her sons her 
lewels. Socrates, the Grecian philosopher, calmly drank the poisonoai 
nemlock. 

Add to thefoUounnff stibjects and predicates any elements which will rendtf 
them complex ; also construct entw'e sentences having Jive elements : — 

The fire bums. The cloud obscured. The planets reyolye. The sun 
attracts. The moon has. The mines yield. The Scriptures afford. 



SECTION n. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES — PHRASES — RELATIONS 
REPRESENTED. 

AVhen the parts of a sentence are brought together with 
an intervening word to show a connection, the relation is 
said to be represented ; as, " The flag of the Union wa$ 
floating in the breeze." 

Here the relation of Jloatm^ to pig (predicate relatinn) is represented by vasf that 
of C^toii to jCa/r (adjective relation^ is represented by o/; that oi bruuXo ptating (ad- 
verbial relation) n represented by tiu 

The connective and word following it constitute an elo- 
ment or component part of the sentence ; as, " To steal 
(sub.) is lase'''* (pred.) Hence an element with its relation 
expressed is a phrase consisting, in its simplest state, of two 
words ; and in order to distinguish it from an element of the 
first clasSy which consists of only one word, the relation be* 
ing implied, it is called a phrase^ or element ot the setoni 
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Rem. — When tOtfoTt or thatf introduces the subject, it can baye no an- 
teceder t term on which to depend, since the subject is that on which all 
nther parts depend. Hence it is scarcely correct to say that to, fwt or 
itiatt in such uies, shows a relation, although each is a relation-word ; as, 
" To err is human.'' " For you to deceiye is surprising." " TJiat you 
should deceiye is surprising." 



A. SUBJECT Aim PREDICATE NOT MODIFIED 

Here, again, the simplest possible sentence contains only 
two parts — a subject and a predicate. 

When the unmodified subject consists of two words, it must 
be the infinitive^ or first form of the verb, with " to '* pre- 
fixed ; as, " To deceive is criminal." 

When the unmodified predicate consists of two parts, it is 
composed of the copula (link or connective) and the attribute. 
The attribute may be either a participle, an adjective^ or a 
noun or pronoun in the nominative. 

In the predicate two classes of relations should be distin- 
guished, (I.) A predicate relation expressed by the copula, 
or some copulative verb, (Rem. 5, p. 53,) and (2.) A rela 
lion of time and mode expressed either by the form of tho 
verb, or by some auxiliary ; as, ** We were successful.'' 
' We shall have written." 



NoTK. — When the attribute is an adjective, a noun, or an active or passive parti 
pie, tlie former relation is shown bv the copula, and the latter by the various u>niM 
the cofKda j as, ** He was active, has been active, may hao* been active," &c 



EXERCISES. 

Point out the tuJIyeci and predicate in the foUomng examplet, and $htm 
which hoe a connective : — 

I. Only one Cokneotitb. 

( I. ) (Subject having a connective,) To love exalts. To exercise strengtb* 
ens. To walk invigorates. To forgive ennobles. 

(2.) (Attribute Tiaving a connective — participle.) The boat js approach- 
ing. The fruit was destroyed. The ceremony was performed. The prunes 
were purchased. Her health is improving. Night is coming. Hopes 
were frustrated. Imagination was painting. F^perty was inherited. ' 
Estates are entailed. Science is progressing. 

(3.^ {AttrQnOe an a^ective.) Medicine is nauseous. Coffee is fragran*-. 
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Oranges are delicious. Games are pleasant. Questions are hard. Heat 
is oppressive. Appearances are deceitful. Scholars are docile. Study ii 
delightful. Geometry is difficult. Teachers are fiiithfuL Mines are 
dark. 

(4.) [Attribute^ a noun or pronoun.) G^pld is a metal. It is I. Otho is 
a kint?. He is the superintendent. You are my brother. Mary is het 
cousm. He is our physician. The gentleman is a politician. Dickens it 
an author. It is she. He is a merchant. Ireland is an island* Aspin 
wall is a city. Panama is an isthmus. 

(5.) {Copulative verbs, page 53.) He seems inattentive. She wase0> 
' " ' Pi'erc *" * 



te«jmed a lady. General Fierce is elected president. He became poor. 
The ore is called silver. I walk a queen. Aristides was called the Just. 
Pisistratus \«as called a tyrant. Moses was esteemed faithfuL The prop* 
osition remains true. 

Give the mode and tense of thefbUowing predicates^ and explain the us$ 
of the auxiliaries, then change them to other modes and tenses ;— 

{6.) {Simple relations of time and fnode.) They have written. He may 
come. Stop. You have returned. I went. She will play. They may 
bttend. It will be. You can reply. I have heard. I study. You re- 
ceived. They might have known. I have exercised. "We will promise 
If he had thought. It can be done. He expelled. You will record. 
He bade. We walked. You might have been nding. 

Point out the copula and attribute, and give the mode and tense of the 
copula: — 

(7.j {Predicate relation, and relations ofttnie and nwde combined.) He 
maj nave been sick. You have been rich. That may be true. The story 
b false. Knowledge is power. It would have been wise. He should have 
been rewaided. It will have been finished. The relation is sustained. 
You were angry. The truth must be acknowledged. The man was wick- 
ed* It must be the same. He is alive. She will have been esteemed 
good. 

(8.) {Subject omitted.) Be active. Be industrious. Be a man. Become 
wise. Appear cAn. Kemain standing. Be kind. * 

Fill tJie following blanks with appropriate words : — 

(9.) {Subject waftting.) is sitting. is a scholar. 



is delayed. are mended. was pleasant. should be 

writing. was grateful. is freighted. has been neg- 
lected. is fulnlled. had been allowed. will be man- 

u^tured. may be lost. 

(10.) {Attribute watiting.) David was . Thou art . ^ The 

Tessel would have been . The cargo was . The port wiU be 

. The harbor is . The freight is . The machinery was 

. The lifeboat was . The^assengers had been . The 

state rooms would have been . The wheelhouse was . TLf 

berths are . The waiters will be . 

(11.) ( Copula wanting.) The wind boisterous. The rocks — 

dangerous. The danger unheeded. The storm terrible. Th« 

pumps leaking. The waves mountain high. Hope 

abandoned. They clinging. Many despairing. No on« 

left. All quiet. The sea peacefiiL They 

loBt. Friends mourning. 

(12.) {Subject and attribute wa7aing.) might have been . 

was . is . could have been' — . 

■ must have oeen . wert . wast 

11 
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art will be . "will haye been -^— . 

would hare been regarded . might haie been etm 

kfdered . 

II. Two CONNECTITES. 

^13.) {Subject an infinitive.) To err is human. To forgive is divine. 
T ) lie is mcked. To cheat is mean. To tattle is disgracefuL To betray 
is infamous. 

(14. ) ( The last examplet changed.) It is human to err, &c. 

(15.) {Predicate an infinitive or preposition and noun.) His expectation 
is to ride. Her hope is to return. Her desire is to leave. The child is ill 
good health. The pupil is without books. The lady is in sorrow. 



III. Threb CJonnectives. 

(16.) {Subject and predicate infinitives.) To pilfer is to steaL To \oi% 
m to obey. To pray is to supplicate. To be good is to be happy. 



B. SUBJECT MODIFIED. 

The subject may be modified, — 

(1.) By a single element — a phrase. 

(2.) By two or more elements, one of which is a phrase. 

When the unmodified adjective element consists of two 
words, it is either an infinitive^ or a phrase composed of a 
preposition^ (connective^) and its object. The gbject is either 
a noun^ pronoun, or participle in the objective. 

We have here, as in Section L, two cases : first, when both 
elements are added directly to the subject ; and second, when 
they are first added to each other, and then added to the sub- 
ject, forming a complex adjective element. 

If the basis or principal element is of the first class, the 
complex element is of the first class, whatever the additions 
to it may be. So, again, if the basis is of the second class, 
the entire complex element is of the second class. 

-Rem. — When two elements are added together, three cases may occur 
The first, that is, the basis^ or principal element, may have a connectiTO. 
and the second mav have none ; the second may have a connective, ana 
the basis none ; both may have a connective ; as, " The hope op ffreat 
WEALTH." •* William, Prince of Orange." ** A collection op books oJ 
travels. \' In the second example, ** William *' is modified by a complex 
adjective element o' the first class, becanse *' prince," the basis, is joined 
*i " William " will out a connective. In the first example, '' hope '* it 
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modliied by a complex adjective element of the second class, because the 
basis " of wealtli " has its connection represented by " of." To this !■ 
added an element of the first clans, " great." In the third example, botii 
the basui and its dependent element are of the second class. 

An element is said to bo transformed^ when it is changed 
from one form or class to another ; as, " The dews of the 
morning have passed away " = The morning dews have 
Dassed away. 

EXERCISES. 

Point out the adjective element in thefoUoxoing exctmples, and exptam tk9 

etwpitrx 82tb;ect : — 

I. Only one Added Element. 

(I ) ( (hie adjective eletnent — a phrase.) St&tues of marble were chis- 
illed. Works on history were consulted. Men of science haye appeared. 
Days of fasting were appointed. Bouquets of flowers were presented. 
Fields of grain T^ere wa^1ng. 

(2.) {Adjectivf. elements of Exercise^ (1.) transformed,) Marble fltatoei 
were chiselled, "^ i. 



II. Two on MoBB Added Elements. 
Case I. Both elements addtd directly to the subject. 

(3.) {Two or more adjective elements of different classes.) The laws of 
England were established. The first settlers at Plymouth were caUed Puri- 
tans. The great bard of Avon sleeps. Huge waves of the ocean OTer- 
whclmed. Many men of distinction arose. 

(4.] {The adjective element of the last exercise transformed.) The Eng' 
lish laws were established, &c. 

In the following transform the adjective eletnent of the first to an a^Sectiv 
element oftlie second class : — 

(5.) {Adjective elanent transformed.) Brazen hinges were madess 
Hinges of brass were made. Solomon's temple was destroyed. A teacher's 
meeting was held. The lecturer's voice was heard. The convent's gates 
closed. New year's day has passed. An hours delay occurred, llie 
shepherd's dog barks. The huntsman's horn resounds. 

Add to tJie following stdgects an ctdjective element of the second class, and 
then change it to one of the first : — 

(6.) {A({Jective element wanting.) Men were appointed. The 

resemblance was striking. The office was closed. The fate 

■■ was unknown. Men will be rewarded. Gems — were 

found. ThcToice was heard. The truth was corroborated. 

The size was great. The morals improTftd. 
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Case II. Added elements joined to each other — cample* 
adjective elements. 

Point out the complex ttS^ecHve element in the foUowing, and deaeribi 
it:^ 

(7.) {Bans or principal element of t?ie first class — added element of th$ 
§econd.) Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, was imprisoned. An army, 
confident of success, is inTincible. Peter, moved by the Spirit, became 
fearless. The duke, the general of the allied army, was di8tinfl:ui8hed. 
Hortense, the daughter of Josephine, was beautifuL The maiden, the 
beauty of the village, was chosen. George, the elder of the brothers, won 
the prize. 

(8.) {Principal element of the second — added one of the ^rst.) A disease 
of great malignity prevailed. A king of great distinction succeeded. The 
father of the lost prince never smiled. The man of many sorrows lived. 
The wind of the winter night moaned. The suffering of the beautiful 
child were ended. Tlie grave of little Nelly was visited. Flowers of 
many hues were described. 

(9.) {Both elements of the second class.) Jewels of gold from California 
were made. An observation of the sun m Ihe meridian was taken. The 
brother of Richard I. of England reigned. A king of the house of Bruns- 
wick was insane. A jailer of the dauphin of France was named Simon. 
The friend of the son of the king was pirdoned. 

(10.) Fill thefoUotoing blanks ioith the appropriate complex elements .— 
The genius demands it. The diamonds spar- 
kle. The treasures were seized. The jealousy 

was annoying. The parents were unknown. The bells 

were ^liming. The analysis was perspicuous. The 

grass — • ^- is movn. 



C. PREDICATE MODIFIED. 
The predicate may be modified, — 

(1.) By a single phrase, (preposition and object.) 

(2.) By two or more elements, one of which is a phrase. 

The simple objective or adverbial element when a phrase 
18 either an infinitive^ or is composed of a preposition and its 
ohject. 

We have here, as in Section I., two cases : first, when 
both elements are added directly to the predicate ; and second 
when they are first added to each other, and then added to 
the predicate, forming a complex objective^ or a complex ad 
verhial element. 
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EXERCISES. 

Point otit the complex predica^ in the foUoioinff exampks, and expkun 
the effect of the added elements ;— 

I. Only onb Aodbo Element. 

(1.) {Objective element^* direct.) He hoped to succeed. She desired to 
wnte. They wished to do right. He seeks to exceL Tou are expected 
to attend. I am trying to learn. She means to obey. I hope to travel. 
The watch needs to be repaired. They like to trareL She wills to do it. 
The book deserves to be read. The man ought to be imprisoned. 

(2.) {Objective element^ indirect.) I spoke to him. We heard of his suo- 
ecss. They gave it to the church. Speak to him. They know of the 
•>pportiinity. 

(8. 1 (Adverbial element — place.) She came to the party. The plums fell 
from the tree. The ball lay on the hearth. Anna sat in the carnage. His 
thoughts were concentrated on the subject. The letter was found in the 
post office. The express will come from New York. The cucumbers are 
abundant on the vines. 

(4.) (Adverbial element — time.) In the morning it flourisheth. I shall 

§0 in the evening. It will be finished in a fortmght. Csesar fought on 
tie next day. The book wfll be finished in four weeks. Come on 
Tuesday. 

(5. ) ( Adverbial element — cattse. ) She cried from fear. We remained ta 
hear the report. The man suffered from poverty. The children were 
speechless from delight. Christ was betrayed for money. The party were 
travelling for pleasure. The martyrs suffered for Christ's sake. 

(&.) {Adverbial elanent — manner.) The dove flew with ranidity. The 
messenger came in haste. He A\Tites with accuracy. The world was made 
by him. James walked with his sister. The Greeks succeeded by strata- 
gem. Milk is good for children. She was diffident to excess. Emily 
was delighted with her present. 



II. Two o& More Added Elements. 
Case I. Both elements added directly to the predicate. 

(7.) (Ttoo direct objects ^ one first ctnd one second class.) He urged him 
to go. He sought friends to help him. The doves besought the hawk to 
defend them. Martha invited Emilv to visit her. I saw the rain [to] falL 
He bade me tell you. Let us sit. They made the man laUor. 

(8.) (Direct object, first classy indirect second.) George gave a book to 
me. Charles t^d him of his father's death. He begged a favor of me. 
Mary brought a present to me. He taught >vriting to me. Send the 
bracelet to me. You may throw the ball to me. You promised a reward 
to tiie best scholar. They played games for us. I lent a book to father. 

NoTB. — Let the pupil rewrite these examples, and place the indirect obtject firat, 
•nd dispense with the preposition, thus : "I lent father a book." 

(9.) (0}nectiveof the first, adverbial of the second class.) We heard their 
longs in the grove. We left our home in the morning. Tou wrote thi 
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letter to hasten liia coming. They leaflied to sing in £heii childhood. W« 
gathered the will flowers in the meadow. He made the e£fort for their 
good. He tnughi itic Bible class Avith great earnestness. 

J*i/» thefolloioing blanks with appropriate adverbial elemenU of timet placet 
eofjue, or manner : — 

(10.) {Adverbial element wmttimj.) The kangaroo lives . A treaty 

of peace was concluded . The consul resides . They wished 

to go . The cars will arrive . The visit was anticipatea , 

My dear friend came . Comwallis surrendered . He mai'- 

»gcd — — . Past events were recalled . The young lady was ad- 

mired— . I have been here . The work must be completed 

. We were sitting . The horse ran , 



Case II. The elements added to each other, 

(11.) {Objective Jirst classt adjective second.) I found masses of rock. 
They made a fire of coals. They elected a professor of history. She threw 
the apple of discord. They asked the son of Priam. He awarded the prize 
of beauty. He tended the flocks of sheep. He admired the beauty of 
Helen. 

(12.) {Indirect objective second^ adjective second,) The book was given to 
the chairman of the committee. He wrote to the friend of his sister. He 
sought for the truth of the report. The arrangement was made for the 
child of my brother. 

(13. j {Injlnitiveafidadverbialf^first or second.) He desires to write elegant- 
Iv. Tney attempted to remain at home. He seems to sleep quietly. Chil- 
aron love to change constantly. We hope to see clearly. I hope to write 
with great diligence. I wish to retium in two years. We strive always to 
excel. He loves to rise with the early dawn. 

(14.) {Adverbial second^ adjective Jirst.) The bear came from a dense for 
est. The child returned after a long absence. The governor departed for his 
southern tour. The experiments were made in a mysterious manner. The 
room was filled with the sweet perfume. He departed in the early morn- 
ing. The fruit must be gathered before next week. 

( 15. ) {Adverbial secondy adjective second.) Moses stood on the samm^t of 
Pisgan. The city was situated at the head of the bay. We left on the 
morning of the new year. The Bible was translated by men of learning. 
Napoleon was banished to the Island of St. Helena. We sailed around liie 
Island of Juan Fernandez. I stood on the steps of the Capitol. 

Construct sentences of your cvm illustrating anyoftlie above elements.* 



D. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE MODIFIED. 

A sentence may contain a subject and a predicate, each 
modified in any of the above ways. 

* The teacher should inultiphr and iraiy these exercises accordmg to tlie wAntHcv 
the iMuroer 
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EXERCISES. 

P'Hnt out the subject and predicate, and point out the various modiJicaHons 
m thefoUouying : — 

The news of his death filled his mother's heart with sorrow. To he- 
r>me an admiral was Nelson's noble resolution in his childhood. It is the 
work of a lifetime to become truly good. The children of my brother have 
come to yisit me. ' The son of the king succeeded to the throne. The 
authorship of the book has never been ascertained with certainty. 

Add elements to the following suS/ects and predicates, so as to iUustraU 
any of the foregoing cases : — 

The watch was given . He attempts . She manages . 

William brought . Lucy sought . The pigeon new . 

He remained . We spoke . Mary came . Grass grows 

. Come — — . Robert seems . They love . The 

three women . Peter denied . John learned . Thou 

5avest . Ruth was . The storm caused . 
'he church has been built . My sister came . 

The news was received . Tie minister has gone , 

The time is coming . 



SECTION IIL 

COMPLEX SENTENCES — CLAUSES — RELA- 
TIONS REPRESENTED. 

The propositions which unite to form a sentence are called 
Its clauses; as, "The wicked flee — when no man pur- 
sueth ; but the righteous are bold — as a lion [is.] '* 

A proposition standing alone, or not aflTected by a connec- 
tive, is a simple sentence. '* Vice degrades." 

A proposition under the influence of a subordinate con- 
nective is called a subordinate or dependent proposition oi 
clause ; as, ** When spring comes^ the flowers will bloom." 

Here, " vhen spring cornea " is a subordinate proposition. The subordinate connec- 
tve token, changes the simple .sentence " spring comes *' to a mere element of the 
tfther proposition to which it is joined. And as it is made to take the place of an ad 
▼erb of time, it is called an adverbial proposition. 

The proposition on which the subordinate one depends is 
called the principal proposition or clause ; as '^ When spring 
comes, the Jlowers toill bloom,'*'* 

An entire sentence, consisting of a principal and a 
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subordinate clause, is called a complex sentence , as, *' I will 
remain until you return." 

The dependent proposition, consisting of the connective 
and tlie subject and predicate following it, constitutes an ele- 
ment or component part of the complex sentence. It is 
called an element of the third class^ to distinguish it frcm 
those cf the other two classes. 

When the subordinate clause takes the place of a noun, 
H is called a substantive clause ; when it takes the place ot 
an adjective, it is called an adjectix^e clause ; when it takes 
the place of an adverb, it is called an adverbial clause. 



A. SENTENCES HAVING A SUBJECT AND PREDI- 
CATE ONLY. 

A sentence may have for its subject, or for the attribute 
In the predicate, a dependent proposition ; as, " That the 
earth revolves on its axis has been proved." " My hope »s, 
that you will recover your losses^ 



EXERCISES. 

(1.) [The subject a sitbstanttve clntise.) That you have TrronKed me 
doth appear, who wrote Junius's letters is uncertain. Why he left the 
city is a mystery. "Wlien the assenrUy will rise is unknown. Where the 
villain has gone has been ascerta mod. How shall we escape ? is the 
question. 

(2.) {17ie attribute a sitbstanttve clause.) My desire is, that you may 
succeed. His pretence was, that the storm of the preceding evening pre 
vented his attendance. Our hope is, that no such results vnll follow. 
Your belief is, that the enemy has crossed the mountain. My determina- 
tion is, that you shall attend school in the country. 

Fill the blanks with appropriate clauses in the following ;— 

(3.) {Subject wanting') is apparent. cannot be denied 

is desirable. is deplorable. is determined. ia 

believed. is amusing. is undesirable. is unao- 

coimtable. 

Note, — Let the learner change these examples and those in Exercise 
(1.) by using " it " as an introductory word to the sentence, pl?icing the 
subject after the predicate, thus : " It doth appear that you have wronged 
me." 
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(4.) (Attribute wanting,) My determination is , His decisioa 

was — - — -. Her complaint was . Our hope is . Their ex- 
pectation is . The remark was . The suggestion is 



B. SUBJECT MODIFIED. 

The subject may be modified, — 
(1.) By a single subordinate clause. 
(2.) By two or more elements, one of which is a clause. 
We haye here, as before, — 

Case I. Where loth elements are added directly to the 
subject. 

Case II. Where the elements are added together^ and then 
added to the subject^ forming a complex adjective element. 

Rem. —When two or more elements are added together, a variety of 
cases may occur. The basis may be a single word ; this may be modified 
by a phrase; this again by a clause; as, "Tlie pear, FRUiT^om a tree 
which he had Rafted, was found most delicious." Some seven or eight 
other combinations may take place. These can easily be formed by chan- 
ging the order of the elements. 



EXERCISES. 

I. Only one Added Element. 

Point out tTie adjective claitses in the following examples .*— 
(1.) (Added elementy an adjective clatise.) Evils which cannot be cured, 
must be endured. Rays which fall perpendicularly upon the earth, are 
called vertical. Lines which are drawn parallel to each other, will never 
meet. Money which is easily acquired is, for the most part, easily spent. 
Who steals my purse, steals trash. Whatever is, is right. Whoever sins, 
must suffer. 

Transform the adjective clauses in the above ex^cises. 

(2.) {Adjective element transformed.^ Incurable evils must be endured. 
R&yB fallinfff &c. 



II. Two OB More Added Elements. 
Case I. Added elements joined directly to the subject. 

(8.) (Adfective, and adjective clause.^ That lesson which caused him sb 
much trouble, has since been mastered. The missing vessel, which he 
looked for so anxiously, has at last arrived. The unwearied nains which 
fie took to accomplish 1 is plans, in ^^ured their success. The aistant land 
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irhicli he discorered, was rich in mineral wealth. The bright 8im, wUA 
Toretclls wanner weather, comes nearer to us in his course. The parlor 
ftre, which burns so brightly, gives a cheerful light. 
Transform the above adjective clauses, 

(4.) {Adjective clause transfirmed.) That troublesome lesson has since 
been mastered, &c. 

Convert thefoUounng a^'ective elements in Italics ittto clauses : — 
(5.) {Adjective element transformed,) Trees growing at the foot of ih» 
mountain are taller than those on the summit. Ji. persevering man will 
overcome obstacles. Hh&promised rewards shall be given. A discontent- 
ed man cannot be happy. The areat globe is only a planet. Milton, the 
ooetf was blind. The nouse of my father stanos near the road. My 
9rot/ier*s dog was killed. Honorable men presided. 

Fill the blanks in t?ie following examples with ad/ective clauses :— 

^6.) {Acffective clause wanting.) The journey wasdelightM. The 

opmion seems to prevail. The reason has never been satis- 
factorily given. The man desires to please. Cicero was put 

to death. Socrates was a great philosopher. The scholai — — 

should be commended. The pride is contemptible. A man — — 

will be rewarded. The tabernacle contained the ark. 



Case II. Added elements joined to ecLch other ^'-^ complex 
adjective element. 

Point out the complex ac^eciive element in the following examples, and 
explain its parts ;-7 

(7.) {The basis an element of the first class.) Thucydides, living when 
Pericles did, wrote a history of that splendid era. Peter the Hermit, who 
preached the first crusade, was a native of Amiens, in France. The phy- 
sician, knowing that his a!dvice was needed, hastened to visit his patient. 
The agent, suspicious that all was not right, examined the matter closely. 

(8.) ( The basis an element of the second.) The reply of the queen who came 
to prove the wisdom of Solomon was, that the half*^ had not been told her. 
A desire to dwell where her mother-in-law dwdt induced Ruth to follow 
Naomi. The hope of Esther, who was the beautiful queen of Ahasuerus, 
was to save the Jewish nation. The mother of Samuel, who was devoted 
to the service of the Lord, brought him each year a little coat. The dreams 
of Joseph, who was the favorite son of Jacob, were the occasion of much 
Ulwill. 

(9.) {One of the first, one of the second, and one of the third.) The bird, 
singing on the tree which stands in the garden, fills the air with its melody. 
The boy, eager to stand where he could witness the show, fell firom the roofl 
The plan, changed in the manner which we have described, was imsatisfac* 
tory to the architect. The friend, coming at a time which was unexpected, 
was cordially received. 

(10.) ( T\do of the third.) The stream which flows from the mountain 
range that bounds the valley on the east, takes its name from an early 
custom of the inhabitants. JEneas, who resided in Troy until it was de- 
stroyed by the Greeks, is said to have sailed to Italy. The ten command- 
ments, wnich were given to Moses when he was upon the mount, wer« 
written on tables of stone. Cecrops, who founded Athens, to which after- 
wsxds Solon gave laws, is said to h \ye been an Egyptian. 
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C. PREDICATE MODIFIED. 

The predicate may be modified, — 

(1.) By a single element of the third class. 
(2.) By two or more elements, one of which is of the third claM. 
We hare here, as before, 

CiUE I. Where loth elements are added directly to iK% 
predicate. 

Case IL Wiiere they are added together^ and then added 
to thepiedicate. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Only one Added Element. 

Point Old the complex predicate in thefoUmoing exampieSy and explain the 
tffcct of the added ciatue : — 

(1.) {Substantive clause — objective.) TVill you tell why you are sad? 
He Inquired, " Who knocks at the door ? " Do you know that you have 
injurea your friend ? I thought that he was sincere. Many suppose that 
the pliinets are inhabited. lie showed me wherein I had done wrong. 

Fill tJie foUotoing blanks with substantive clauses in the directive .*— 

(2.) {Objective clause toantinq.) He heard . The insane iraaRine 

. VVho said ? You may explain . The Stoics believe 

. The ancients believed . I forgot . I wish 

He announced . The good ask . Thefarmerdeclar^— ^— . 

Transfcnn the following words in Italics into objective clauses ;— 
(3.) (Object transformed.) I do not remember the time of the lecture. 
Show the manner of its operation. Will you tell the object of this meeting f 
We asked him to stay. The ancients believed the earth to be a V€ut platn. 
He anticipated a pleasant evening. Did vou hear of his success? Thn 
general commanded the artny to be in readiness. 
Thta, I do not remember when the lecture will take place, 

(4.) {Adverbial clause — place.) Where your treasure is, there will youi 
heart be also. Where thou goest, I will go. Whither I go, ye caimo^ 
come. As ^ai as the east is from the west, so far hath he removed ow 
transsTessions from us. They were sitting where the branches of a spread 
ing eun protected them from the burning rays of the noonday sun. 

Fill the following blanks with adverbial clatises denoting place : — 

(5.J {Adverbial clause wanting.) , 'tis haunted, holy {^roimd. 1 

travelled . , there is no transgression, ——-nothing can bt 

magnanimous. The soldier stopped . I will go . We mnsl 

lioUow . He sank to repose . 
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(6.) {Adverbial clattse — time,) We talked earnestly, as we "were ipnilldng 
together. While I was musing, tho fire burned- When two lines crosn 
each other, the opposii.e angles are equal. The truth of the theorem will 
be acknowledged when ydu have proTed it. I will write until he returns. 
I was sad when I thought of the changes that must come. Whilst 1 Et©, 
I will bless thy name. 

Fill the foUowitiff blanks toith clauses denoting time : — 

(7.) {Adverbial clatise waniinff,) You may go . We should assist 

the poor , He wO return , I understood as a child » 

She sits . I was pained . The company separated — — # 

Supper w'as ready They rejoiced . 

(80 (Adverbial clause — catise.) Ye shall not see me, because I go unto 
my Father. You should honor your parents, for this is the command of 
God. Cultivate agreeable manners, smce these make you attractire. If 
vou will read the report, you can judge for yourselL Should he stay 
late, I shall ret^ret it. 1 have brougiit the work, that you may see it. 1 
went myself, that 1 might ascertain the truth We should take exercise, 
that we may be healthy. Though it was void, the walk was pleasant. 
Though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor. I love him, not- 
witiistanding he is in error. 

Fill tbefoUoioing blanks with clauses denoting cause ;— 

. (9.) {Adverbial clause wanting.) The children sing . Many men 

hve idly . He is a useful man . Take heed . We have 

no other means . Water will become ice . The plants will 

not grow — — . I will cut down this tree . Love your enemies 

. I shall stay at home . I shall see him . WiU you 

answer my letter ? How old would he have been ? 

Note. — It will be well for the teacher Cn give adverbial clauses of differem kinds 
and require the pupil to write. or give orally, a suitable principal clause, thus: Give 
a Kuitaiile principal clause lor the foUowiDg: *<When the storm has subsided.' 
" kVe shiilL leave tDhen^" &c 

(10. J {Adverbial claustt — manner.) The traveller was so weary that he 
fell asleep. Speak as you think. You may do as you said you should. 
Mary is as old as her cousin. The rose is more beautiful than the thistle. 
Happiness is more equally divided than some suppose. The more pru- 
dent one is, the more cautious he is. Can you describe the scene, as she 
can ? Otir lesson is the same as we had yesterday. 

Fill t?iefollounng blanks .•— 

(11.) {Adverbial clause wanting.') As a man thinketh . WiH 

you be so ^ood — ? The pupil wrote the copy just as . Make 

the mark just as . The hour seemed so long . It is so cold 

. I am so lonely . This apple is larger , The strear 

is as deep . The more I read it . 



II. Two OR More Added Elements. 
Case I. Added elements joined directly to the predicate, 

(12.) {Olff'ective elementf third class^ adverbial Jirst or second.) He was 
soon convinced that the supposed object was an optical iUusion. I at first 
believed that all these obj 2cts existca within me. During this moment of 
darkness, I imagined that I had lost the greatest part of my being. By 
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this exercige, I soon learned that the faculty of feeling was expanded OTer 
eyery part of my frame. 

(13.) (Adverbial element, third class, objective element, Jirst class,) The 
Hhepherd gaye the alarm when he discoyered the approach of the wolf. 
He closed his career before he had completed his thirty-sixth year. I hare 
brought a passage that you may explain it. He yisited the springe that 
he might improye his health.- He would pull a mote out of his brother's 
eye, while he has a beam in his own. Place the package where it wij nut 
be injured. 

(14.) (Two adverbial elements, third class.) Although it was yery inoon- 
yenient, he came to see me when he was requested to come. As he passod 
en he felt his strength diminish from day to day, though his suit^rings 
were by no means severe. Had he reformed, I would have assisted nim, 
as 1 encouraged him to hope. If he can arrange his affairs, he ^yill sail for 
Europe when the next steamer leaves. 

(15.) {Two elenients of the third class, one objective, one adverbial.) If 
such be the character of the youthful mind, am I to ask you what must 
be the appearances of riper years ? When the farmer came down to break 
fast that morning, he declared that his watch had gained half an hour in 
the night. Although he had labored diligently, he found that his efforts 
were unavailing. 



Case II. Added elements joined to each other — complex 
objective and complex adverbial elements, 

NoTx. — A word or phrase may first be added to the predicate, and a clause may be 
added to either of these, or the clause may he added directly to the predicate, and a 
word or phrase may be added to that. But it is generally best to regard a modified 
(HToposition as a simple elemnent, unless one of the modifying elements is itself a prop* 
position. Thus, in tlie following sentence, the clause in Italics may be regarded as 
simple : " We knew that the heavy storm must do much damAge to the harvest,** But in 
She folktwmg the clause in Italics is complex : " We are persuaded thai the work vriR 
<dvance as soon as all obstacles shall have been removed.** 

Point out the complex predicate, and tell to which class it belongs, 
(16.) {Complex objective element, basis first.) I soon perceived the fact 
that the study of geometry strengthened my reasoning powens, so that I 
could more readily trace relations of cause and effect. I experienced a pleas- 
ure which I cannot describe. You cannot understand the view which I take 
of the subject. They improved the opportunities which they enjoyed. 
Celsius invented the centigrade thermometer, which is considered the beat 
by scientific men. 

(17.) {Complex adverbial element, basis second.) He was saved by 
ropes which were thrown from the ship. The bard dwelt on those hign 
lands which overlook the sea. Temptation comes at the time in which we 
are least prepared to meet it. He came for a purpose which will be satis* 
bctorily explained. 

Construct examples of your own, illustrating arn/ oftht previout el&mmi^, 
tnd take subjects from history or g rography. 

12 
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B. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE MODH^IED 

The subject and predicate may both be modified by 0ub 
ordinate clauses. 

EXERCISES. 

Point otU the subordinate clauses in the following examples, and tell wkai 
they modify : — 

The Ticws which we have now unfolded show that a vigorous action of (he 
mind is dependent upon a healthful condition of the physical functions. 
The letter which she expected came, as she had anticipated. A report 
that the enemy had capitulated was circulated before the embankments 
were completed. 

Add subordinate clauses to the subfect and predicate of each oj" the folic W' 
%ng setitences : — 

He must believe . Many were journeying 

The reason was so unsatisfactory . Oranges are fount! 

. The wicked will be punished . The pretensions 

convinced us . The wind causes . The ques 

tion was so answered . They shall receive ■ 

He will learn . Oxygen is the agent . 

Construct sefitenees containing eitJier substantive^ a^jective^ or adverbial 
clauses. Say something about domestic affairs — something about the growth 
of fUiwetft — something about the cuUivatum ofsilk'-^somethijig about geog- 
raphy — relate some incident in the life of Washington, Franklin, RicJiard 
/., Q^ieen Elizabeth, or ujrite about any other subfect which your teacher shall 
mention. 



SECTION IV. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES— SIMILAR PARTS COM 
BINED. 

NoT«. — In the foregoing sections the partsof a sentence are united — - an adjectiv^e, a 
?OTb, or a noun to a noun ; a noun or pronoun to a verb or adjective ; an adverb to a verb, 
tn adjective, or an adverb ; and the rel.tiions in Sections II. and IH. are repressent^d by 
connectives, while in Section I. the samo relations are unrepresented,' being indicated 
either by the position or altered form of t''» element itself. The parts united' are, foi 
Uie most part, different parts of speech — (i i ilerent in the functions which they perform , 
different in the rank which they bold, one >>ein^ principal, and the other subordinate 
to it ; and often different in form or class, on-> being a single word, another a phrase or 
clause. Rut it often happens that we wish to unite two elements which shall be th« 
name part of speech, which shall stand in the same relation to some other element, 
which shall be of the same form or class, and perform the same functions. Such ete 
men 8 are united by a peculiar class of conjunctions, called Co6r<tinate Conj%Tu:tion^ 
(See O ^njunttions, p. 104,) because they join parts co<5rdinate witii each other. 

Instead of parts, one of which depends upon and modifies 
another, we may u^iite two or more similar elements, bv 
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placing ihem in the same relations to some other element 
as, ** Peter and John went up to the temple." 

Here Peter and John are both nouns, both used as subject, and both In the same t^ 
lation to tlie predicate, and in respect to eacli other tliey are placed in a reiatioia ol 
perfect equality. Hence tliey are cobrdiiatfy tliat is, in the same rank. 

Two cases may occur — 

(1.) The coordinate parts may be either of the five elements of a sen- 
tence, the combination being called dicomjxntaid element; as, "She reatb 
Knd writes.** 

(2.) The coordinate parts may be entire propositions, the combination 
being a compound sentence ; as, ** Exalt her, and she shall promote the*.'' 



Case I. Coordinate elements. 
EXERCISES. 

Point otst the compound elements in tTie foUomng examples ^and Jill ths 
blanks wherever elements are wanting : — 

( 1.) ( Compound subject y first ckuts.) Exercise and temperance strengthen 
the constitution. Virtue and vice form a strong contrast to each other. 
John and James reside at home this summer. The rocks and hills of New 
England will remain tft the last conflagration. And the chief priests and 
scribes stood and vehemently accused him. 

^ (2.) (Compound subject y second class,) To be or not to be, that is the ques^ 
tion. To soothe thy sickness, and to watch thy health, shaU be my pleasure. 
To toil for, and yet to lose, the reward of virtue, is the hard lot of man. To 
deprive me of liberty, to torture me, or to imprison me, is not your right* 
To live temperately, to avoid excitement, ana to take alternate exercise 
and rest, are essential to health. 

(3.) ( Compound subject^ third class.) That their poetry is almost uniform* 
ly mournful, and that their views of nature were dark and dreary, will be 
allowed by all who admit the authenticitj' of Ossian. AVhy we are thus de- 
tained, or why we receive no intelligence from home, is mysterious. Where 
he will obtain the means, and how he will be relieved from the pressure, \m 
extremely uncertain. 

(4.) {One component part wanting.^ Wit and are capti 

vating. Eloquence and are girts of nature. Love and min- 
gled in the regard of Helen's jeye. Why , or why , interestt 

me very much. That the book >vill be successful, and that , will be 

shown by its extensive circulation. 

(5.) {Compound predicate^ relation not expressed.) And the king went 
op to the chamber over the gate, and wept. No fascinated throng weep, 
and melt, and tremble at his eloquence. Approach, and behold, while I lift 
from his sepulchre its covering. 

{Compound predi-cate^ relation expressed^ The present life is net 
prosaic,* precise, tame, and finite. This is petce, and the true 



(8.) 
rholly 



* In eoSrdinate constructions, tlie connective, or any commrn parti 1i <»»itttd I 
llM fiiBt element. (See Ellipsis, p. 198.) 
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Happiness of man. He is willing to risk his life in its defence, and is con- 
scious thnt he gains protection while he gives it. J can be contented and 
fully happy in the good which I possess. 

(7.) {Compound predicate^ third class.) My proposition is, that your son 
shall be sent to college, that you shaU go abroad, and that the house shall 
be closed during your absence. His direction was, that the patient should 
take a great deal of exercise, that his diet should be very carefully attend- 
ed to, and that every thing of an exciting nature should be ayoic[ed. His 
answer was, that he approved the plan of the measure, and that ho was 
confident of its success. 

(8.) {Adjective element, compoundf^rst class.) The middle, the fairest, 
and the most conspicuous places in cities are chosen for the erection of 
statues and monuments. Wise and good men are frequently unsuccesslViL 
A bright and gloiious prospect is opened by Christianity. Lord Com 
waUis, the English peer and general, surrendered at the battle of York- 
town. 

(9.) {Ac^ecHve element, compound, second.) The parting of Hector and 
Andromacne is beautifidly described by Homer. The reign of William 
and Mary commenced with the glorious revolution of 1688. The tops of 
Olympus and Parnassus reached above the clouds. The grating of tha 
ola-fashioned bars and bolts was answered by the clash of chains. 

(10.) (Ac^ecHve element, compound, third.) A cottage which is shaded with 
trees, and which is situated far from the noise and bustle of the city, is a 
very pleasant retreat. That faith which is one, which renews and justi- 
fies all who possess it, which confessions and formularies can never ade- 
quately express, is the property of all alike. The baron, who knows our 
manners, and lives near our country, will apprise grou of the time and 
means to be their protector. 

(11.) {Adjective element toanting,) A — — and behavior 

ifiakes a person contemptible. Her and hands helped to bar 

the door against want. Every or tnought is 

a violation of our obliffation to our Maker. A and influence 

breathes around the dwellings of the dead. The artist who , and 

, is coming to reside in the city. 

(12.) {Compotmd objective element, Jlrst class.) And he said. Behold m^ 
mother and my brethren. I examined its form and its color. I note his 
dress, the sound of his voice, and the turn of his coimtenance. Pope wrot* 
the Messiah, and the Essay on Criticism. 

{\Z.) {Compoxind objective clement, second.) It teaches us to be tbankfiil 
for all favors received, to love each other, and to be united. He chooses 
to die, and to redeem his friend. She is led to engage in calmer pursuits, 
and seek for gentler employment. 

(14.) (Compound objective element, third.) He heard that his wife had 
fallen a lingering sacniice to penury and sorrow ; that his children were 
gone to seek their fortunes in distant or unknown climes ; and that the 
grave contained his nearest and most valuable friends. He foimd that 
eveiT thing was changed, that strangers inhabited the home cf his child- 
hooo, and that he was alone in the world. I know that the eye of the 
public is upon me, and that I shall be held responsible for every act. 

(15.) ( One objective element wanting.) I have neither wit, nor , nor 

— — . It gave him the manners and of the most perfect gentle- 
man. The warm simny days will cause the grass to grow, and . He 
'ound that the lecture was postponed, and . 

(16.) {Adverbial element, confpound.) How bright and goodly shinei tha 
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•noon ! When und where he Hved, I cannot tell you. The voice of the 
preacher grew fainter and fainter. 

(17.) {Compound adverbial eleniefttt second.) With tremb!i ^ limbs and 
faltering steps, he departed from his mansion of sorrow. I have spent my 
days, in darkness and error. I see new meaning, every hour, in his arch eye 
and speaking face. With surprise and joy, she espied a monk support- 
ing Mamiion's head. 

(18.) {Compound adverbial elemeniy third.') When a few more Mendf 
have left, a few more hopes deceived, and a few more changes mocked ua,; 
we shall be brought to the grave, and shall remain in the tomb. He takes 
us from earth that he may lead us to heaven, that he may refine our nature 
from all its principles or corruption, that he may share with us his own 
immortality, that he may admit us to his everlasting habitation, and that 
he may crown us with his eternity. 



(19.) {One adverbial element wanting.) She studied diligently and . 

The great Scipio treated his captives ivith magnanimity and . How- 

urd spent his life in reUe\'ing the distressed, , and . Every 

>)ne rejoices when spring comes, , and . She will return b^ 

Jbre we expect her, and . 

(20.) {Elements both complex and compound.) To carry on with effect 
an expensive war, and yet be frugal of the public money ; to oblige those 
to serve whom it may be delicate to offend ; to conduct, at the same time, 
I complicated variety of operations ; to c<Micert measures at home, ar^swer- 
able to the state of things abroad; and to gain every valuable ena ^'n 
vpite of opposition from the envious and disaffected, — this is more difficult 
Vnan is generally thought. 



Case II. Coordinate clauses. 

(21. j {Copulative clauses.) I was hungry, and ye gave me no meat, 
tjhreen is the most refreshing color to the eye ; hence Providence has made 
it the common dress of nature. It is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body. Not only am I instructed by this exercise, but I am also 
invigorated. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. We 
shaU feel the same revolution of seasons, and the same sun and moon will 
guide the course of our year. You know I love a country life, and here 
we have it in perfection. Submission and obedience are the lessons of her 
life, and peace and happiness her reward. 

(22.) {Adversative clauses.) She took them, but she could not tear them 
from me. The man was communicative enough, but nothing was distinct 
in his mind. We must not expect that our roses will ^ow without thorns ; 
but then they are useful and instructive thorns, which, by pricking the 
fingers of the too hasty plucker, teach future caution. The tunes are ex- 
tremely gay and lively, yet they have something in them wonderfully 
•oft. I beheve there are few heads capable of making Sir Isaac Newton's 
calculations, but the result of them is not difficult to be understood by a 
moderate capacity. 

(23 ) {Alternative dames.) Never utter any profane speeches, nor make 
& jest of any Scripture expressions. Learn your lesson, otherwise you must 
Jose your rank. I neither learned \visdom, nor have I a knowledge of the 
holy. Either he will hate the one, and love the other, or else he will 
hold to the one, and despise the other. Neither hath this mtoi sinned, 
tor his parents. 

rS4.) {Compound sentences vnth complex m/mbert.) When he rose 
12* 
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sound HI as hushed, and when he spoke every eye was fixed upon him. If 
the means were in themselves bad, you would not say that the end justi- 
fied them ; or if tht means were good, you would not sf.y that they justified 
all the results which might flow from their use. You take my house, when 
▼ou do take the prop that doth sustain my house ; you take my life, when 
you do take the means whereby I live. Employ thy time well, if thou 
meanest to gain leisure ; and since thou art not sure of a minute, tlu^ow 
not away an hour. If you would have your business done, go ; if not, 
lend. 



ELEMENTS. 

NoTK. — A careful examination of the preceding sections, with a proper attention to 
each construction, will prepare the learner for the distinctions here to be made. Eacb 
defiriitiou should be verified by a reference to ttie section and exercise which illus- 
trates it 

An element is an expression which represents an idea 
and its relation ; as, " He walked in the gar- 
den." 

Rem. — An element of a sentence is either the subject or predicate, or 
some T>art immediately connected with one of these. Every remote ele- 
mer.i, that is, one not unmediately connected with the subject or predicate, 
is to be regarded as a component part of a complex element of the 

sentence ; as, " He walked m the garden of the prince.** Here, 

of the prince is a remote element, dependent immediately on garden, 
and is a comi>onent part of the complex element, in the garden of the 
prince, 

CLASSES OF ELEMENTS. 

Elements may take three different forms^ called \he firsts 
second^ and third classes. 

(1.) When the relation and idea are both represented by one word, with- 
out a connective, we have an element of the f,rst class ; as, " John — - 
writes.** 

(2.) When the relation is expressed by one word, and the idea by anoth- 
cr, forming a phrase consistmg of a preposition and its object, or an infini- 
tive, we have an element of the second class ; as, '* John lives m 

hope.** " He desires to improve.** 

(S.) When the relation is represented by one word, and the idea or 
thought by a proposition, forming a clause consisting of a connective, a 
Bubject, and a predicate, we have an element of the t/Urd class; as, "I 
know — that he told me the truth.** 



EXERCISES. 

Point out the elements in ths foUormng sentences^ and tell to tehat clou 
they belong ; — 
On a sunny bank buttercups are bright. The tiees are leafless. Thi 

¥!ithering darkness of night comes on. A life of prayer is the life of heaven, 
hy brother shall rise again. The ransomed shout to their glorious King, 
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where no sorrow shades the soul as they sing. Tfte darkness waxea wid^ 
Its sable wings. With these words I quitted him. She appears to know 
every thing. Swans sing before they die. 

The elements, according to their rank in constiiictiou, are 
e\\heT principal or subordinate, 

A principal element is one on which others depend ; as, 
" A good MAN HONORS any calling,'*^ 

Here, tnan and honors are principal elements. 

A subordinate element is one which depends upon a 
principal. 

j9, goody caUhngy and any^ in the above example, are subordinate elements. 

The principal elements are the subject and the predicate , 
as, " Time flies." 

Eem. 1. — The subject naturally takes the first rank, and is the only 
element which is, strictly speaking, indenendent. The predicate, being an 
attribute of the subject, is naturally dependent upon it, borrowing its 
numbeTy person^ and casCy and in some languages its getider also, directly 
from the subject. Yet in the construction of a proposition, there is a mu- 
tual dependence ; there can be no subject without a predicate, and no predi- 
cate without a subject, and no sentence without both. Hence they may 
well be called principid elements, although there is in the nature of things 
a dependence of the one upon the other. 

Rem. 2. — The subject may be known by its answering the questions, 
Whot or Whatf with the predicate; as. Who wrote? Ant. "FtwJk 
wMe,*' What was written ? Ans. " A letter was written." 

Eem. 3. — The subject may be, — 

(1.) A noun or pronoun; as, " Angels appeared." ** He wept." 

(2.) The adjective or participle used as a noun ; as, *< The wise protect 

themselves." " The persevering will conquer." 
(3.) Any wordy syllable y or letter y used as a noun ; as, " /« is a verb " 

" A is a vowel." ** Re is a prefix." 
(4.) An infinitive; as, " To labor is to exert ourselves." 
(5.) A proposition ; as, " T?iat this story is truey is very evident" 

R^M. 4. — The predicate may be known by its answering the question, 

What is said of ? What dCy or doing f as, What is said of 

fhe water ? Ans. " The water is clear.** What is George doing ? u4n». 
•• George w readi*ig.*' 

Hem. 5. — The predicate consists essentially of two parts — the copula 
tnd attribute; as, ".The ocean is deep." 

Rem. 6. — The copula is some modification of the verb to be, {atn, ii, 
wasy were, &c.) 

Rem. 7. — The attribute may be, — 

(1.) A participle; as, " I om walking." " He is loved." 

(2.) An a4/cciive ; as, " The moon is pale." 

(8.) A noun or pronoun ; as " Gk)ld is a metal." * I am fte" 
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(4.) An infinitive or phrase; as, " He is to sail.** " George is to >€ edu 
wUea.'* ** Tkej are toUhmU money.'* 

(6.) A subordinate proposition ; as, "My intention is, that ike vhoU 
^eork shall be completed before the appointed time.'* 

Rem. 8. — When both parts are blended, the word which represents 
ttiem is always a verb ; as, ** He is toalking ** =■ He walks. 

The subordinate elements are the adjective element^ the o5« 
jective element, and the adverbial element ; as, " The good 
man performs his duty faithfully,'^'* 

Rem. 1. — The adjective element may be known by its being connected 
with a noun or pronoun, without an assertion, and by its answering the 
questions Whatf What kind oft How manyf Whose t Of what i 
Which f as, What kind of hatf Ans. " A black hat." 

Rem. 2. — An adjective element, when both the relation and idea are 
expressed by one word, is either an adfective or a substantive. When the 
relation and idea are expressed separately, it is either a phrase, consisting 
of a preposition and object, or an infinitive, or a subordinate proposition. 

Rem. 3. — The objective element may be known bjr its being connected 
with a transitive verb, and by its answering the questions What or IVhom f 
as, What has he brought ? Ans. ** He has brought an orange.** Whom 
do you see ? Atis. " I see David.** 

Rem. 4. — The objective element, when both the relation and the idea » 
are expressed by one word, is a twun or pronoun. When the relation and 
idea are expressed separately, it is either an infinitive or a subordinate 
proposition. 

Rem. 5. — The adverbial element may be known by its answering the 
questions Where t When? Whyf Howt with a verb, adjective, or ad- 
verb ; as, How does she play ? Ans. " She plays correctly.** 

Rem. 6. — The adverbial element, when both the relation and idea are 
expressed by one word, is an adverb. When the relation and idea are 
expressed separately, it is a preposition and object, or a subordinate prop- 
osition. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the dijerent elements in thefoUmoing sentences : — 
The flowers of the meadow she plucks no longer. He was not clad in 
costly raiment. Such was the state of Eden when the serpent entered 
its bowers. Our life is compared to a falling leaf. He who has tamed the 
elements shall not live the slave of his own passions. We love liberty. 
The crow, wMch had found the cheese, signified her joy with a loud voice 
AJriovistus replied that he had crossed the Rhine, not by his own %vill, but 
entreated ana hired by the Oauls. The boy begged that they would come 
to his assistance. 

Aside from connectives, the elements, in regard to their 
mature, are either substantive, adjective, or adverbial. 

Rem. — This classification supposes the pure verb (copula) to b^only a 
ocnnective, and whatever is united o • blenaed with this verb, making it a 
■nixed vorb, to be of the nature of an adjective 
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We have, therefore, — 

(1.^ Substantive toords, phrases^ or clauses ; as, man^ to sinff, that he 
ihaiud be detected, 

(2.) Adjective words, phrases, or clauses ; as, toise man, a man of w%»* 
4om, a man who is wise, 

(3.) Adverbial words, phrases, or clauses; as, rising early, rising at nm^ 
rise, jiamg before the sun rises. 

EXERCISK 

Point out the substantive, adjective, and adverbial elemavts, and teli whetJ^ 
§r they are words, phrases, or clauses. 

We went to ride in the early morning. The beautiful rose bears the 
name of the " Cloth of Gold.*'^ The invitation was accepted with great 
pleasure. He labored diligently to complete the work. It is easy to main- 
tain authority where it is once established. He was a youth full of prom- 
ise. They mourned his untimely death. Shenstone wrote the ** Village 
Schoolmistress,*' to immortalize the teacher of his boyhood. He improved 
rapidly under the tuition of so distinguished a teacher. He thought that 
she would do much good. The adage, ** Knowledge is Power," is verified • 
by experience. 

Elements, in regard to their state or condition, may be wwi- 
j?Ze, complex^ or compound, 

A simple element is a single expression for an idea and 
its relation, without modification or addition ; as, " We left 

early :^ '* We left at dawn:' " We left 

as day dawned,'*'^ 

A complex element is a simple element modified by another 

element subordinate to it ; as, '* We left very early,'' 

" We left at early dawn," " We left as the day 

first dawned in the east." 

Rem. — So a complex sentence is a simple sentence modified by 
another sentence subordinate to it ; as, " I perceived that the party had 
separated." 

A compound element is a combination of two or more 
coordinate simple or complex element ; as, " We work 

^-^^ early and late." "We are employed in the 

mornings at noon, and at night" * We were travelling 
when the wind was blowing, and when the storm was 
heating against our carriage." 

Rem. — So a compound sentence is the combination of two or mort 
limple or complex sentences; as, <<He that trustcth in his riches stia!^ 
ML; but the righteous shall flourish as a branch." 
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EXERCISE. 



Point out the dmple, complex^ and compound elements in the following :— 

" How have you Bccnred this good order ? " said we to the teacher. In 
early childhood, the conscience is most active. During three years, he 
made surprising progress in useful knowledge. Peace, tranquillity, and 
innocence shed their mingled delights around him. Every door, and por- 
tal, and avenue is thrown open. He thinks not of duty, or of future uee- 
fulness. When the poor aud needy seek water, and there is none, aod 
their torgue faileth for thirst, I, the !Lo2d wiU hear them, I, the God of 
Israel, wul not forsake them 



EELATION OF ELEMENTS. 

All ele nents or parts of a sentence, are united in one or 
the other of two general relations — a relation of equalitg^ 
or a relation o£ , dependence. 

The former subsists between coordinate elements ; the 
latter between a subordinate element and its principal ; as, 
" The sun and the moon stood stilV^ 

When an element is brought into a coordinate relation 
with another, the former has no control over the latter ; but 
when an element is placed in a subordinate relation to anoth- 
er, the latter, as principal^ often controls the case, mode, 
tense, number, or person of the former, regarded as its sub 
ordinate. 

When the influence of the principal element is sijch as to 
cause the subordinate to take its own modifications, (number, 
person, case,) the latter is said to agree with the former • 
when the subordinate element is made to take a certain form, 
as the possessive or objective case, it is said to be governed 
by tlie principal, or by the word which shows the dependent 
relation, as the preposition, for example. 

Rem. 1. — The relation heicween the subject and predicate is called the 
predicate relation, (See Rem. 1. p. 139 ;) that of the noun and the adjec- 
tive element is called the adjective or attributive relation ; that of the 
objective element and the transitive verb is called the objective relation; 
and that of the adverbial element and the verb, adjective, or adverb, is 
tailed the adverbial relation. The last three are always dependent 
relations. 

Rbm. 2. —Any element in a ubordinate relation may h^ve aaothei in 
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the saice subordinate relation joined to it coOrdinately ; ai, " A good and 
faUkftU senrant.** 

Relations may be either represented or unrepresented , 
B8, " The Doy loas running laith rapidity '' = The boy ran 
rapidly. 

EEM.-^In elements of the first class, the dependent relations are al 
iravs unrepresented. (See '* Construction," Sec. I.) In thoso of the sec 
ona class, the dependeit relations are expressed by appropriate connee 
tives, called prepositions. (See " Construction," Sec. IL) Aiid in those of 
the third class, the dependent relations are expressed by conjunctive wordi 
called subordimUe connectives. (See '* Construction," Sec. lll,\ CoOrdi* 
nate relations are always expressed by a class of connectlTes caUed coOrdi* 
note conjunctions. (See " Construction," Sec. IV.) 



EXERCISES. ' 

In the following setvtenceSy point out the different relations; teU tohether 
they are represented or unrepresented : — 

The pope went to Paris to crown the emperor. If it should storm, 
the lecture will be postponed. The latest intelligence was repotted 
by the telegraph. I do not fancy the picture. We hear of several 
removals in the different departments. The president's levee was 
thronged, and was a very brilliant atfeir. The statement that the treaty 
was concluded, was a mistake. He oiilj^ asks their sympathies. Let agn* 
culture clothe our vast wastes with waving plenty. I wish to speak with 
some reserve upon this subject. Providence nas placed us between the two 
great world oceans, and we shall always be a maritime power of the first 
order. 

In the follotoing sentences, trace the relation oft?ie last word back to the 
stdyecty describing each as you pass : — 

It was not thus T\ith the places I visited during the short space of cessa- 
tion from task and toil that the week allowed. I have lately traversed my 
native village without discovering one familiar face. Our early recollec- 
tions are pleasing to us because they look not on the morrow. 

Thus, in the sentence, *• I will simply say that the story I am about to 
relate has its foundation in an old legend of the first settlers of the coun- 
try," country is a subordinate element, related to settlers by means of o/*, 
settlers is an element subordinate to legend, and having its relation repre- 
sented by of; legend is subordinate Xxi fou7idation — its relation is rep- 
resented by ill ; foundation is related subordinatcly to has — its relation 
is unrepresented ; has is related to story ; they are mutually dependent 
upon each other — relation unrepresented. Combined as a proposition, 
the} are related subordinatcly to tciU say, by tfuU, and vnU say is related 
to /, wliich stands as the subject of the sentence. 

Reverse the order, and trace the relation of the sulff'eet down ihnugh ths 
predicate to the remotest term. 

Any tet m being given, state, in connection with it, its antecedent, or prin 
>ipal temi. Thus, in the sentence above, ' country " being given, say 
* SBTTLEas of the lountry." 
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ENTIRE SENTENCES. 

A sentence^ considered as an entire structure, either da* 
dares something, asks a question^ expresses a covimanay ^t 
contains an exclamation. 

A declarative sentence is one which declares something ; 
as, " The truth will prevail." 

An interrogative sentence is one which asks a question $ 
as, " Wilt thou be made whole ? " 

An imperative sentence is one which expresses a com 
mnnd ; as, '' Put up thy sword into its sheath." 

An exclamatory sentence is one which contains an ex* 
ciamation ; as, " How art thou fallen ! " 

EXERCISES. 
Point out the different Mnds of senteiwes in the following : — 

I heard their dro^vning cry mingling with the wind. And hag it come 
to this ? The stores of his mind were inexhaustible. Give it here, my 
honest fellow. Think on my chains ! I will paint the death dew on his 
brow ! Is any sick among you ? Stands Scotland in its place ? Why 
weeps the Muse of England ? Over these matchless talents Probity threw 
her brightest lustre. Let him not faint. Screen not a traitor from the 
law. The starless cn-ave shall shine tlie portal of eternal day ! Sin not 
against thy God ! \Vhen will you finish my picture ? Thou wouldst net 
have me make a trial of my skill upon my child ! 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

An interrogative sentence relates either to the whole or a 
part of a corresponding declarative sentence, called the an- 
«f0er, or responsive ; as, " Whom did you see } " Ans. 
John ; that is, " I saw John^ " Did you see John ? " Yes 
= I did see John. 

Interrogative sentences are of two kinds — direct and 
indirect, 

A direct interrogative refers to the whole of the sentence 
which answers the question, and is always introduced by a 
verb or its auxiliary ; as, " Did you see John ? " Yes = I 
did see John. 
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Rbv — Direct interrogatiye sentences are answered by yea or wx When 
attered, they end with the rising inflection. 

An indirect interrogative sentence always refers to some 
part or element of the sentence which arffewers the question, 
and is always introduced by some interrogative word, which 
corresponds with the element inquired for ; as, Who came f 
John came. Wfien did he come ? He came in the tnom^ 
ing. Which pen have you ? I have the gold pen. 

Rem. 1. — Indirect interrogatiye sentences cannot be answered by ]|iHi 
or no. They commonly end with the falling inflection. 

Kbm. 2. — The interrogatiye is of the nature of the substantiye, a^j^o* 
tiye, or adyerb, to correspond to the element inquired for. 

Rem. 3. — Indirect questions are commonly answered elliptically by in 
troducing simply the element referred to, the rest of the answer tieing 
borrowed from the question ; as, " Where do you live ? " " In Smith • 
field " = I live in Smithfleld. 

EXERCISES. 

Point 9ut the direct and indirect interrogative sentences in the following 
examples ; in the indirect^ tell which element is inquired for : — 

Why could not we cast him out ? Belieye ye that I am able to do this ? 
Whose is this image and superscription ? Am I to forgive if he will not 
repent ? When can vou hope for another, if this be neglectf.d ? Hast 
thou seen the doors oi the shadow of death ? Do all speak with tongues ? 
Why do I suffer so many sorrows ? Will you suffer your glory to be sul- 
lied ? Who can estimate the influence of the Sabbath scliool ? At wliat 
time this evening will the moon ri^e ? Am I my brother's keeper ? Have 
I'll the gifts of healing ? Why, what evil hath he done ? Shall tiie Turk 
■tall poUute the soil sanctified by the brightest genius ? 



TRANSFORMATION OF SENTENCES. 

Whenever a sentence undergoes a change, either by alter' 
ingy suppressing^ or transposing any of its parts, it is said 
to be transformed ; as, " After he had discovered Htspaniola, 
Columbus returned to Spain " = JZauiTi^ discovered His* 
paniola^ Columbus returned to Spain = Columbus returned 
t-) Spain, after he had discovered Hispaniola. 

I. Altered Constbuctions. 

We may alter the forms of a sentence, or of an element, 
in tfce following cases : — 
(I.* We may use the active for the passiye voice, or the passive for th« 
13 
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ftcthre ; as, ** Columbus discovered America ** ^ America teas discovered by 
Columbus. 

(2.) We may change an clement of the first class to one of the second, 
or one of the second to one of tlie first ; as. * A morniitg ride is refresh 
ing *' = A ride in the morning is refreshing. 

(3.) A complex sentence may be changed to a simple sentence (or a con* 
traded complex) by abridging its siibordmo :e clause ; as, ** When tht 
shower had passed, we resumed our journey " .= The shower haying passed 
we resumed our journey. 

Rem. — A proposition is abridged bv changing the predicate to a parti- 
ciple, or an infinitive ; as, '* The uinds blmo = The wnds blowiw/ or to 
blow. The predicate rchition is destroyed, and tlie attribute is placecl in an 
adjective relation to the subject. For the rar .hod of disposing of the sub- 
ject in such constructions, see Abridged Prop'^sitions, page 185. 

(4.) A simple sentence may be changed to a complex by expanding any 
of its elements into a proposition ; as, '* A nv rciful man is merciful to his 
beast " = A man who is mercifuly is merciful to nis beast. 

(5.) A complex sentence may be changed t> a compound, by ridsing the 
subordinate clause to an equal rank with the principal, and changing the 
subordinate connective to a coordinate; as/" TF7ic?i spring comes, the 
flowers will bloom " = The spring will come, a7id the flowers will bloom. 

(0.) A compound sentence may be changer, to a complex, by depressing 
one of its propositions into a subordinate rpnk ; as, " Man has a mora] 
sense, and therefore he is un accoantable h&Xig " = Since man has a mor- 
al sense, he is an accountable being. 

(7.) A question for gaining assent may be changed into a declarative 
sentence, or a declarative sentence maybe changed into a question for 

fain ing assent ; jis, " NV'ill he plead against me with his great power ? '* = 
le wiii not plead against me vciih. his great power. 

Rem. a question for gaining assent, or a question of .appeal, is employed, 
not when the speaker is in doubt, but when le wishes to gain the assent 
of the hearer, and, as it were, commit him to his own views. Hence, when 
the speaker expects a negative answer, he on jts the negative in the ques- 
tion ; and when he expects an atfirniative ai.swcr, he inserts the negative 
in the question. In tlie declarative sentpD'^e, the opposite of this rule 
should prevail. See example above. 

(8.) Any sentence is said to be reconstructi iy or recast, when the former 
construction is wholly disregiu-ded ; as, ** That which agrees with the will 
of God should please us " = VVc should be p?'%ased with whatcTcr is agree 
able to the will of our heavenly Father. 



EXERCISES. 

(1.) Use the active for th^passive, and the passive for the active^ tn tf 
folloioing examples^ supplying the agent whetiever omitted : — 

He has bestowed a great many favors upo^i us. Gold has been disc** t 
ered in Australia. I will call you in the morning. The work was finis' /5d 
at the appointed time. A battle was fought at Waterloo. He was b| ;ed 
in Westminster Abbey. They spent the smnmer at the sea shore. Hi 
made great progress in his profession. 

(2.) Tn the folloioing examples, change ary element of the first e jste 
on« qfthe second, and the reverse : — 
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A monung walk is conducive to health. A marble statue was placed in 
the ^rove. Joseph's father gave him a coat of many colors. Jonathan 
was the friend of Da%id. 1 ney readied the top of the mountain. Achillei 
was a Grecian hero. The 'iege of Troy continued ten years. The city 
of Corint\i was taken by Mammius. Her sister's death was a great afflic- 
tion. The gentleman's character is above suspicion. My son, hear the in 
stiuctioD of thy father, anc. forsake not the law of thy mother. 

(3.1 Clmnge the following complex sentences to simple or contracitd «wi- 
plex isntences by ahridging the subordinate clause : — 

Si ice such is the fact, you have no cause for solicitude. When you look 
into the Bible, you see holiness and purity its great characteristics. Be- 
cause I tell you the truth, ye believe me not. A man who is deceitful can 
never be trusted. A short time since, and he who is the occasion of our 
sorrows was the ornament of his country. Happy is the man that findeth 
wisdom. I do not know where he is concealed. 

(4.) Expand the Italicized elements^ in thefollomng simple sentencetf 
into subordinate clauses : — 

The crocuses, bloojyiing in the garden, attracted the bees. Hannibal, the 
Carthaginian gent'ral, contiuercd the Romans in four battles. Hamn^ aC' 
mmuJati'd afortuiic, he will retire from business. We told him to leave. 
Gliding ahng the edge of the horizon, a distant sail attracted our attention. 
He should have perished upon the brink, before attempting to cross it. The 
body, fiaving reached its maturity, falls inevitably into decay. 

(5.) Change the examples in exercise (3) into compound tentenc^f and 
then back again to complex, 

MODEL. 

Such is the fact, and therefore you have no cause for solicitude = Since 
ffuch is the fact, you have no cause for solicitude. 

(6.) Change the folloxoing sentences, the declarative itvto interrogativSt 
and the interrogative into declarative : — 

He listened to the music of the running brook. He found pleasure in 
givirig instruction. He made the experiment successfully. Were they not 
pone longer than you expected ? Was not the lecture interesting } Hast 
thou commanded the morning since thy days, and caused the dayspring to 
know his place ? Have the gates of death been opened unto tnee? De- 
clare, if thou knowest it all. You may be allowed to speak. 

(7) Reconstnwt the following — 

He left the home of his childhood. He came unexpectedly. Death v 
the common lot of all. The season for the singing of birds is near. Honest* 
is the best policy. Reverence the aged. A river in France is called thi 
Jjoire. Cola is the hearth \vitliin their bowers. He paused upon the brink 
Let me have leave to speak. It was the night of the soul. Like a spe** 
tre in the night, the grandeur of Rome Has vanished. Beauty dwells va 
all our paths. 

II. Elements Sttppbessed. — Ellipsis. 

When the construction requires the repetition of any par 
of the sentence, that part, if the meaning is sufficiently evi • 
dent, may be suppressed or omitted by ellipsis. 
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Note. — For all the yarieties cf ellipsis, see ** Peeullarilies and Idioms.* 

By an ellipsis of a common part, a compound sentence 
may be reduced to a partial or contracted compound sen- 
tence ; as, " Bacon was a distinguished writer, Shakspeare 
was a distinguished writer, and Butler was a distinguished 
writer " = Bacon, Shakspeare, and Butler were distinguished 
writers. 

By supplying ellipses, any contracted compound sentence 
mtiy be changed to a complete compound ; as, " The king 
and queen were absent " = The king was absent, and the 
queen, was absent. 

EXERCISES. 

Take any of the examples tn ** Construction,** Sec, IV,, and convert them 
%nto complete compounds ; thai change them back to partial or contracted 
compounds. 

III. Elements Transposed. 

The arrangement of the elements is the position which 
they take in the sentence. 

There are two kinds of arrangement, the natural and the 
inverted or transposed. 

In a proposition, by the natural order, the subject is placed 
before the predicate ; the adjective element is placed before 
the noun when of the fir»* class, but after the noun when of 
the second or third j me objective element is placed after 
the verb which governs it ; and the adverbial element com- 
monly follows the objective element ; as, " The good boy 
studied his geography attentively." *' The kingdom of Sar- 
dmia is situated in the south of Europe." 

An element is transposed whenever it is placed out of its 
natural order ; as, " Great is D;una of the Ephesians." 
** Copernicus these loonders told." " Wisely were his ofTorlf 
dircicled." 
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EXERCISES. 

Poini Osit the elemnits which arc trmisposed tn (ho JbUowinff sentences 
mid then arrange th('»n in their wUitral order : — 

Welcome thou art to me. From the king I come to learahowyou have 
dealt with him. P'or now his son is duke. Unto my mother's prayers, I 
bend the knee. Infected be the air wlicreon tliey ride. Accursed be the 
tongue that tells me so. How bright and goodly lihines the moon ! How 
leaullful is all this visible world ! 

Transpose any of the elenioits in the folloxcing ; teU whether the ««i- 
ijmce is thereby imjyrovcd or not : — 

A short time since, and he who is the occasion of our sorrows was the or- 
nament of his country. Approach, and behold, while I lift from his sepul- 
chre its covering. Where is the mother who would \vii'.ingly forget the 
infant that perished like a blossom from her arms, though every recollec- 
tion is a pang ? But, as if this were not enough, the unfortunate victims 
of this law are told, in the next place, tliat, if they can convince the presi- 
dent that his suspicions are unfounded, he may, if he pleases, give them a 
license to stay. Man, we believe, never loses the sentiment of his true 
KDod. 



n. ANALYSIS. 

Analysis consists in resolving a sentence into its elements, 
and pointing out the offices and relations of each. 

Parsing consists in naming the parts of speech, giving 
their modifications, relations, agreement, or government, and 
the rules for their construction. 

NoTB. — The learner Iiavlng now, by the process of cnnstruction, become acnnain^ 
edwith the various kinds of scnlenrtts, their coinp<ine:!t parts in all their relations 
and forms, is prepared lor the oppd^ire proress of lakinji iu pieces what he has learned 
to build up. He shouhl proceed carefully at fir.<t, mastering each sentence as be 
advances. It will he well for him to niinjile the two exercises of constnicting and 
analyzing, and in all ca<es to keep U|i the habit of parsing according to the moce' 
already given. Let any or all of the examples in Construction be analyzed by t 
pupil. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS, 

In analyzing a sentence, the learner should observe th 
following directions : — 

(1.) Read the sentence, and determine whether it is declarativey inter 
fOffoiive, imperative^ or exclamatory. 

f 2.) Endeavor to realize all the idca^ in the sentence, by thinking or im* 
tgining what the writer describes as if you were with him, and could see witk 
the montad eye just what each word represents. 

13» ^ , 
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\Z.) Arrange f^ • sentence, if inverted, in the natuial order. 

(4.) If neoess i . . supply ellipses. 

(5.) Find out the fewest possible words which make the principal at 
tertiofi, and then see what toords or (/roups of words are added to these, t« 
«how w/uity how manyt what kind, whose, where, when, why, how, &c. 

(6.) If the principal assertion, with all the words, and groups of words, 
which make up the sentence, is found to contain but one proposition, it in 
% simple sentence. 

It should be analyzed, — 

(a.) By stating what kind of a sentence it is. 

(6.) By pcinting out the simple or grammatical subject. 

(c.) By pointing out the simple or grammatical predicate. 

(d.) By pointing out the words or groups of words which are added to 
the subject, showing what kind of element ; hoto connected ; what effect 
•ach addition has upon the subject, that is, how it limits, what it excludes, 
&c. ; whether it is simple, complex, or compound — if complex or compound, 
what are the simple elements which compoic it, and what effect one hai 
upon another. 

{e.) By showing what the complex or logical subject is. 

(/.) By pointing out separately all the words, or groups of words, which 
are added to the predicate, and disposing of them as in the subject. 

{g.) By showing what is the complex or logical predicate.* 

(7.) If the subject or predicate of the principal assertion is a proposi- 
tion, or if any of the groups of words, adaed directly or remotely to modify 
either of these, contam a proposition, then the sentence is complex, and 
should be analyzed, — 

(a.) By pointing out the principal and subordinate proposition or prop- 
ositions. 

(6.) By commencing with the principal proposition as though it were a 
single sentence, and analyzing it as above, introducing the subordinate 
proposition as a group of words forming an organic or component part of 
the principal, and calling it stibstatitive, adjective, or adverbial, as the case 
may be. Then show its modifying effect, as in the case of any other element ; 
explain the connection, point out the connective, and then analyze the 
proposition as if it were a simple sentence. 

(8.) If the sentence contains one proposition, to which is added anoth^ 
that m no way modifies the construction of the former, (it may modify the 
thought,) it is compound, and should be analyzed, •— 

(a.) By separating it into its several coordinate propositions. 

(6.) By pointing out the connection, explaining its nature, and disposing 
of the coordinate connective. 

(c.) By pointing out the parts of each proposition, as in the case of a 
timple sentence. 

(9.) If the sentence is a contracted complex, analyze it as a simple 
sentence, but point out the part which is equivalent to a subordinate clause. 



* Tliid minute method is to be pursued when great accununr is dedred. At timet 
it is he^i to adopt a inucii sltorter method. Sometimes it will be well to vary tlie 
above ordt-r, giving the complex subject or predicate first, and then the simple, point* 
ins out nil tile added words which make up the complex. Various models of the 
•liorter mtjthods will bo given 
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(10.) If the sentence is a partial oi contracted compcop'l, analyze it 
K8 a simple sentence, regarding the coOi dinate elements as one compound 
element. 

(II.) Every element consisting of parts should be separated into it 
parts. 

MODELS FOR ANALYSIS. 

I. Elements with the Relations Unrepresented. 

" George writes." 

It is a simple sentence, because it contains but on« 

proposition ; deciarativey because it declares something 
George . is the sub/'ect, because it is that of which the action 

" writes " is affinned. 
Writes is the jTredicate^ because it is that which is affirmed 

of " George." 

Note. — ft \9 well often to combine parsing wirh analysis, thus : Gwrge is the subject, 
k.c. ; it is a pn>|>er noun, third person, singular niiniher, masculine gender, nomina- 
tive case, by Rule 1. IVrites is \\\c predicate — an irregular verb, indicative mode, 
present tense, third person singular, and agrees with its subject, George, by Rule IV 
At other times, the two exercises may be se|>arated, and sometimes it is well to re 
quire the pjipils to i«rse the words, taking them in the exact order of cruistnu^tion . 
fire<t, the subject; second, the predicate; third, modifications of the subject j fourth, 
modificatious of tJie predicate. 

ExEBCiSE. — Any examples in " Construction." — Sec. 1. 

" The summer shower falls gently." 

It is a simple sentence^ because it contains but one 
proposition; declarativCj because it declares some- 
thing. 

Shower is the qrammatical stthject ; it is simply that of which 

something is affirmed. 

FaXla is the grajrtmatical jyrcdicatey because it is that which 

is affirmed of " showers." The subject is limited by 
summer, a simple adjective element of the first class ; 
at^jectivcj because it is used to limit a noun ; of the 
first class, because it is a single word joined directly 
to the subject, without a connective ; it limits by an« 
swering the Question, " JVhat kind off" it exclude? 
the idea of all showers fiiUing at any other time than 
summer ; it it a simple clement, because nothing if 
added to it. The subject is also limited by t/ie^ a sim- 
ple adjective element of the first class ; it limits by 
showing that some particular shower is meant. 

7^ *»iNCi thoMoer is the lo^cal subject, because it is the grammatical 
subject with all its limitations. The precQcate is lim- 
ited by gently, a simple adverbial element of the first 
class ; it is adverbial, because it is added to a verb, and 
denotes manner ; of xYie first class, because it is joined 
directly to the predicate without a connective ; it lim- 
its by answering the question ** ^oti> ? " it excludes 
the idea of ail showers which do not fall gently ; it is 
simple, becaus i nothing is added to it. 

PUk gmdly . • is the logical predicate, because it is the grammatical 
predicate with all its liraitotiona 
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Note. — The same proi)osition may be analyzed briefly in tht following 
manner : — 

It is a simple declarative sentence; th£ summer shmoer is the logical sub- 
ject ; shower is tlie grammatical subject ; it is limited by the two simple 
adjective elements of the first class, t/ie and summer ; jalis gently is the 
logical predicate ; falls is the grammatical predicate, and is limited by 
a simple adverbial element of the iirst class, getUly. 

" Whom seek ye ? " 

It is a simple sentence, because it contains but out 
proposition ; interrorjatlve^ because it asks a question ; 
indirect ^ because it inquires for only a part of the cor- 
responding declarative sentence, (it inauires for the ob- 
jective element of the answer, " I seek David ; **) t»- 
vei-ted because the objective element is placed first. 

T^ , . is the subject, because it is that of which something is 

affirmed, T inquired.) 

8eek is the predicate, because it is that which is affirmed of 

ye ; grammatical, because it is the predicate without 
any of its limitations ; it is limited by tohom, a simplo 
objective element of the first class. 

Seek whom is the logical predicate, because it is the grammatica] 

predicate "vvith its limitations. 

NoTB. — When the subject or predicate is not modified, the logical subject or predi- 
cate is the same as the grammatical. But ft is not necessary to make any disttuctios 
in sucli cases ; simply say, subject or predicate. 

Exercise. — Examples in " Construction." — Sec. I. p. 112. 
*« His enemies, the Germans, crossed the Rhine.** 

It is a simple declarative sentence ; (why ?) 

Enemies is the simple subject ; (why ?) His enemies ^ tJie Get 

mans, is the logical subject ; (why ?) 

Crossed is the simple predicate ; (why ?) Crossed the Rhine is 

the logical predicate ; (why }) 

Enemies is limited by his, a simple adjective element of the 

first class ; and also by the Gennans, a complex adjec- 
tive element of the first class, of which Germans is the 
basis, and is limited by the. 

Crossed is limited by the Ixhine, a complex objective clement 

of the f.rst class, of which Rhine is the basis, and is 
limited by thOf a simple adjective element of the first 
class. 

" A very high hlU overlooks an extensive valley." 

It is a simple declarative sentence ; (wh^ ?) 

WlU is the simple subject: (why ?) A very high hill is the 

complex subject ; (why ?) 
OfoerlookH is the simple predicate ; (why r) Overlooks an exten- 
sive vallet/ 18 the complex preaica.te ; (why ?) 

Rill . , is limited by a, a simple adjective element of the first 

class, and by very high, a complex adjective clement 
of the first class, showing what kind of hill ; eu^ective, 
because it limits a noun ; comnlex, because the sunple 
clement high is itself limitecl by very, a simple ad- 
Tcrbial element of the first class ; of the first class, be- 
cause the basis high is a single word joined without a 
oonnectiiTe to hill. 
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therlookt , ... is limited by anesde^isive valleyt a complex objective 
element of the first class, showing what it overlooks^; 
valley is the basis or princijHil part of the objccti?* 
element, and is limited by an and extensive^ simple ad 
jective elements of the first class ; (why ?) N ow paisr 
each word in order, beginning with the subject. 



II. Sbntbnces having the Relations Repbesbnted. 
"To steal is base." 

It is a simple declarative sentence. 

T(t steal is the subject ; (why?) It is an element of the secona 

class, since it has one word (steal) to express an ideaf 
and another (to) to represent its relation. (See Rem. 
p. 120.) 

U bate IS the predicate ; (why ?) It is of the second form^ 

having the attribute base to express the predicate 
idea, and 25, the copula, to represent its relation, (predi- 
cate relation.) 

** The brother of Richard I. usurped the throne.** 

It is a simple sentence, because it contains but one 
proposition. 

Brother is the subject. 

Usurped .is the predicate. 

Thesubject,5ro^A^,is limited by the phrase "of Richard," an adjective 
element of the second class, denoting the family re- 
lation of " brother," and " Richard ; '°it is equivalent 
to " Richard's." " Of " is the connective^ and " Rich- 
ard " is the object. 

Of isa preposition, and shows the relation of " Richard ** 

to " brother," according to Rule XIII. 

Jtichard is a proper noun, of the third person, singular nura* 

ber, masculine gender, objective case, and is the ob- 
ject of the preposition "of," according to Rule 

" We left on Tuesday." 

It is a simple sentence, because it contains but one 

proposition. 

We 18 the subject, and 

Leii is the predicate. 

iVe is not limited. 

Left is limited by the phrase " on Tuesday," which denotes 

the time of leaving, and is an adverbial element of the 

second class; 07i is the connective^ and Tuesday is 

the object. 
On • is a preposition, and shows the relation between "Tues 

day" and " left," according to Rule XIII. 
TSaeUay is a noun, &c., and is the object of " on," according 

to Rule XIV. 

** The wnole eoiurse of his life has been distinguished by generous actionf " 
It is a simple declarative sentence ; (why ?) 
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Otmrte , is the subject ; ♦ (why ?) 

Bas been iiutingtitshed is the predicate ; (why ?) It is an element of tL i 
second fonn ; of which distitvgtdsfjed is tl e attribute^ 
expressing the idea of the predicate, and has been is the 
copula or connective, showing the predicate i elation; 
been denotes completion, and has Seen, present com- 
pletion. 

Course is limited by the and xofiole; (describe them ;) also by 

the phrase of his life, a complex adjective element <^f 
the second class, of which life is the object, c\ iressii^g 
. the idea, and ©/"is the preposition or connectiv , show- 

ing tlie adje^^tive relation. It is an adjective element, 
because it is joined to a noun to limit its meaning ; 
complex, because the object, life, is limited by his, (an 
adjective clement of the first class ;) of the second 
class, because the word life is joined to course by the 
connective of, forming the phrase " of life." The com- 
plex subject is. The tc/wle course of his life, because it 
IS the simple subject, with all its modifications. 

The predicate, Ao* been distitu/uishcd, is modified by the phrase bi/ geti£rous 
a€tio?is, a complex adverbial clement of tiie second 
class, of which actiotis is the object, expressing the 
idea, and bij is the preposition, representing the adver- 
bial relation. It is an adverbial element, because it is 
urddcd to the verb has been distinguisficd, and answers 
the question hoio ; complex, because the object, actions 
is limited hy f/encroiis ; (describe it ;) of the second 
class, because the word actions is joined to distinguished 
by tlic connective by, forming the phrase by actions. 

The complex predicate is, has been disti/u/uis/iedbj/ generous actions. 

Note. — The thorough atui niin ite method of analysis, like the above, should be 
often re««orte(i (o, fur (he |iur|K»se cf giving the learner accurate ideas of tJie eleineuta 
and their relatione. When tiiene are iindersttMid, or occaj^ionaliy, fur the sake (Mf 
variety, tJie hrief nietliod should he allowed, thus : course iis Uie simple, and tkt 
whole course of his life is the ctunplex subject ; has been distiaguuhed is t^e simple, 
•ud has been dintinfruished by generous actions, the complex predicate. Course u 
limited by the, whole, and of his life ; Jias been distinguished is limited by the phrase 
ky generous aelums. 



EXERCISES. 

Now turn to the exercises in Construction, Sec, IL, and analyte any of 
the examples. Construct and analyze examples of your own, 

III. Complex Sentences. 

^ Who was the author of Junius's Letters has never been satisfactorily 
determined." 

It is a complex declarative sentence ; complex, because 
it contains a ]mncipal and a subordinate proposition ; 
declarative, because it expresses a declaration. The 



* \Vben tbe term subject orpredieau is used alone, the grammatcalsubtoctorDfedi* 
eate is always understood. 
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entire sentence (since the subject is the subordinate 
Clause) is the principal proposition, and the sul^ject of 
the sentence, namely, " Who was the author of 
Junius's Letters," is the subordinate substantive prop- 
osition. *' Who toa^ t/te autJior of Junius' a Letters *' • 
is the subject of the principal proposition. 

Bat 6etf*i determiiud is the simnle, and has never been satisfactorily deter* 
mined is the logical predicate. Has been determined 
is modified by never and satisfactorily ; (describe them.) 

Who is both the subject and connective of the subordinate 

clause ; as connective, it is subordinate, but as a sub- 
ject cannot depend on any superior terni, there ia 
nothing to which the subordinate clause (as subject) 
can be joined ; hence who is here a connective wtliout 
an antecedent term. As a pronoun, it is an interroga- 
tive used in a subordinate clause (see Rem. 2, page 
49,) and hence has no definite antecedent. 

^oi authot is the simple, and was the author of Junius's Letters is the 
complex predicate ; author is limited by Vie and by of 
Jumus's Letters, 

»< A tnsQ who finds not satisfaction in himself, seeks for it in vain else- 
where." 

It is a complex sentence, because it contains two dis- 
similar clauses. "A man seeks for it in vain else- 
where " is the principal, and *♦ who finds not satisfac- 
tion in himself" is the subordinate adjective clause. 

htan is the subject of the principal clause. 

SetAJ is tlie predicate. 

The jubject .... is limited by '* a," also by the adjective clause, "who 
finds not satisfaction in himself," which describee 
** man." 

The complex subject is " A man who finds uot satisfaction in himself.* 

The p-coieate . . . is limited by ♦' for it," '♦ in vain," and " elsewhere." 

The ccmplcx predicate is *' seeks for it in vain elsewhere." 

jy7to is the subject of the adjective clause. 

Fiiuls is the predicate. 

The pjfdicate ... is limited, first, by "not; " secondly, by "satisfac- 
tion ; " and thirdly, by *' in himself." 

Who ....... is a relative pronoun, of the tliird person, singular 

number, masculine gender, according to Rule V. ; it ia 
the subject of the proposition, " who finds," &c., ac- 
cording to Rule I., and connects this proposition with 
"man," the subject of the principal claose, according 
to Rule XVI. 

" Do you know that you have wronged him ? " 

It is a complex sentence, because it is composed of 
dissimilar clauses; interrogatU-e, because it asks a 
question ; direct ^ because it can be answered by yes or 



• Stmily speaknifT, " Who vms author " is tlie jiraminatical, and " Who was the «». 
tker ^Juniwt^g Letters " the logical subject. B* , unless sreat accuracy is required, 
tbe entire int>poeitinn may he regarded as simple, except when it cofitainr iii itself a 
iabi*rdlnate proposition. 
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no. " Do you know " is the principal, and " that yon 
haye Tvrongcd him," the subordinate substantiTe 
clause. 

You is the subject of the principal clause. 

Do Know is the predicate. 

fhc predicate ... is limited by ♦* that you have \nronged him," an ob- 
jective element, denoting what is known. It is used 
as a noun, third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, and is the object of " do know," according to 
Rule VIII. " Do know that you have wronged him " 
is the complex predicate. 

You is the subject of the subordinate clause. 

Hews wronged ... is the predicate. 

The predicate . . . is limits I by <*him," a simple objective element, show 
ing whom. 

That is a subordinate conjunction, and connects the sub- 
stantive clause, "you have wronged him," to the 
predicate of the pnncipal clause, " know," accordimg 
to Rule XV. 

'* ^ hen the wicked are multiplied, transgression increaseth." 

It is a complex sentence, f Why ?) " Transgression 
increaseth " is the principal, and " when the wicked 
are multiplied," the subordinate clause. 

Transgression ... is the subject of the principal clause. 

Increaseth is the predicate. 

ITiie predicate ... is limited by " when the wicked are multiplied," au 
adverbial clause denoting time. (See Rule Ia..) The 
complex predicate is, ** increaseth when the wicked 
are multiplied." 

Wicked is the subject of the subordinate clause. 

Are muUij\iud ... is the predicate. 

When is a subordinate connective, (conjunctive adverb of 

time,) and joins the adverbial clause, which it intro- 
duces, to the predicate of the principal clause, accord- 
ing to Rule XV. It limits *• are multiplied " and 
"increaseth," according to Rule IX.. 

" The Cynic who twitted Aristippus, by observing thai 
the philosopher who could dine on herbs might de8pis# 
the company of a king, was well replied to by Aris- 
tippus, when he remarked, that the philosopher who 
could enjoy the company of a king might also dee- 
pise a dmner of herbs." 

This is a complex sentence, containing seven clauses, one principal, and 
lix sabordinate. 

(1.) The Cynic was well replied to hy Aristippus^ 
(2.) Who twitted Aristippus hy observing^ 
(3.) That the philosopher might despise the company of a kinff, 
(4.) W?to could dine on herbs^ 
(5.) When he remarked^ 

(6.) Thai the philosopher might also despise a dinner of A«rte, 
(7.) Who can enjoy the company of a king. 
The first is the principal claus3, and the others are subordinate. 
is the subject oi the principal clause. 
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Wturepuedto ... is the predicate). 

The subject, Cynic, is limited by * who twitted Aristippus by observing, 
&c., a complex adjective element of the third class ; 
"who "is the connective and subject, " twittet' *' is 
the predicate, and is limited, first, by " Aristippus," a 
simple objective element of the first class, ana also by 
" by observing that the philosopher might despise the 
company of a king," a complex adverbial element of 
the second class ; ** by obser\-ing " is the basis, " by '* 
is the connective, and " observing " is the object f 
" observing " is limited by " that the philosopher 
might despise the company of a king," a ccraplez 
objective element of the third class, of which " that " 
is the connective; "philosopher" is the subject, and 
is limited by ♦* who could dine on herbs," an cdjective 
element of the third class ; " might despise " Is the 
predicate, and is limited by '* the company of a king," 
a complex objective element of the first class. 

Th« predicate, was replied to, is limited, first, by " well," a simple adverbi- 
al element of the first class,'and by ♦' by Aristippus," an 
adverbial element of the second class, and also bv the 
clause " when he remarked, that the philosopher," 
&c., a complex adverbial element of the third class, of 
which " when " is the connective, " he " is the subject, 
and " remarked " is the predicate ; " " remarked " i« 
limited by "that the pnilosopher,"«Src., a complex 
objective clement of the third class, of which " that" 
is the connective, " philosopher " is the subject, " the 
philosopher who could enjoy the company of a king" 
IS the logical subject, " might despise " is the predi- 
cate, and " might also despise a dinner of herbs " i» 
the logical predicate ; the subject, " ]>hilosopher," is 
limited by the clause " who could enjoy the company 
of a king," a complex adjective element of the third 
class, o^ which " who " is the connective and subject, 
" could enjoy " is the predicate, and is limited by " the 
company of a king," a complex obiective element of 
first class ; the predicate " might despise" is limited 
oy " a dinner of herbs," a complex objective element 
of the first class, of which "dinner" is the basis, and 
^is limited by " of herbs," a simple adjective element 
of the second class. 



EXERCISE. 

Anaiyu any of the sentences in " Construction,** Sec. III. 

** A ship gliding over the waves, is a beautiM object." 

This is a simple sentence, or, more properly a ctm 
tractcd complex. 

Ship . , is the simple, and 

A ship gliding over the waves is the complex subject. 

/* object is the simple, and 

Is a beautiful of^ed is the complex predicate. 

The eubject, «At/>, . . is limited by " gliding over the the waves," acomnlex 

adjective element of the first class; it is equivalent 

to " which glides over the waves," acd is therefore an 

abridged proposition, obtained bydrof i>ing the subject 

14 
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and connective " which/* and changing "glidet,** tbm 
predicate, into the participle " plidiLg." 
(Hoed 18 limited by " a " and '* beautifuL" 

IV. Sentences having Coordinate Parts. 

•* Socrates and Plato were distinguished pliilosophers.** 

It is a. partial or cotHracted compourd sentence.* 

Socraiei and Plato . form the compound subject, because tliey are united 
by "and," and have a common predicate, **wft^ 
» philosophers." 

Tlie subject .... is not limited. 

The predicate ... is limited by " distinguished," an adjei^tive elemeut 
of the first class, used to describe '* iiliilosophers.'* 

And is a coordinate conjunction, and connects the t^o sim- 
ple subjects, according to Rule XI. 

** You may buy books or slates." 

It is ^partial or contracted compound sentence.* 

Tou is the subject. 

May buy is the predicate. 

You is not limited. 

May buy is limited by " books or slates," a compound objec- 
tive element of the first class, showing what may be 
bought. 

Or is a coordinate conjunction, (alternative.) showing 

that a choice is offered botwocn " books " ana 
"slates," which are connected by it, according to 
Rule XI. 

*• If men praise your efibrts, suspect their judgment ; if they censure them, 
your own." 

It is a compound sentence, consisting of two coordi- 
nate parts ; each part consisting of a principal and a 
subordinate clause. 
The natural order would be, " Suspect the judgment of men, if thev praise 

your ettbrts ; your own, if they cc;isuro thcm.'^ 
There is an ellipsis of the pnncinal clause in the second part ; this, if sup- 
plied, would be, •' If they censure them, suspect your 
o%vn judgment." 
In the first part, ** suspect their judgment " is the principal clause, and, 
** if men praise your efforts " the snbordiriate. Tn 
the second part, after the ellipsis is supplied, "sus- 
pect your owi. Mulgment" is the principal clause, and 
* if they censure them " is the subordinate. " You" 
(understood) is the subject of the principal clause ia 
tiie first part, " suspect " is the predicate ; it is lim- 
ited, first, by " their Judgment," a complex objective 
element of the first class, used to answer the question 
'* What?" ana also by "if men praise vour efforts,*' 
an adverbial element of the third class, denoting con- 
dition. (Analyze according to the model.) 

♦ Let the pupil become accustomed to completinj» such .sentences by supplyinf 
•liii eeH. thus : Socrates vas a distinguished philuHOpber, and Plato wai a ti ^tinguishatf 
phik 
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•• You " (understcod) is the subject ot the principal clause in the second 
% part; "suspect" is the predicate; it is limited by 

** your own iudgmeiit," a complex objectiTc element 
of the first class, and also by " if they censure them,,** 
an adverbial element of the third class, denoting con- 
dition, &c. 

rhe two coOrdiLate parts of the sentence are connected bv the advcrsatiro 
conjunction ** but " understood, which denotes op- 
position or contiast. 

EXERCISES 

Analyse and pane t?ie following sentences according to the models ; — 

A r.oble income, nobly expended, is no common sight. 

Human foresight often leaves its proudest possessor only a choice of 

Applause is the spur of noble minds ; the end and aim of weak onet. 

Grant graciously what * you cannot refuse safely. 

Most men know what they hate ; few what they love. 

He who openly tells his friends all that he thinks of them must expect 
that they will secretly tell his enemies much that they do not think of 
him. 

That nations sympathize with their monarch's glory, that they are im- 

f)roved by his virtues, and that the tone of morals rises high when he that 
eads the band is perfect, are truths admitted with exultation, and felt 
with honest pride. 

Highly elated bv his unexpected good fortune, he returned home. Say- 
ing careruUy the fruits of his labor, he at length was able to purchase a 
farm. 

A pretended patriot, he impoverished his country. 



m. RULES FOR CONSTRirCTION. 

Rule I. A noun or pronoun used as the subject of a prop* 
osition must be in the nominative case. 

Rule II. A noun or pronoun used as the attribute of a 
proposition after the finite verb to be^ or any intransitive or 
passive verb, must be in the nominative case. 

Rule HI. A pronoun must agree with fts antecedent in 
gender, number, and person. 

Rule IV- The verb must agree with its subject in num 
bor and person. 

* Whatf as antecedent, i» the o1>jective element of the principal clauM, and at Drift, 
ttva. ia the objective element of the siibonhnate clause. 
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ItuLE V. An adjective or participle must belong to aoiiM 
no?in or pronoun. 

Rule VI. A noun or pronoun used to explain or identify 
another noun or pronoun is put by apposition in the saino 
case. 

Rule VII. A noun or pronoun used to limit another 
noun by denoting possession must be in the possessive case. 

Rule VIII. A noun or pronoun used as the olject of a 
transitive verb, or its participles, must be in the objective 
case. 

Rule IX. Adverbs are used to limit verbs, participles, 
adjectives, and other adverbs. 

Rule X. The nominative case independent^ and the tn- 
terjection^ have no grammatical relation to the other parts 
of the Sentence. 

Rule XL Coordinate conjunctions are used to connect 
similar elements. 

Rule XII. When a verb or pronoun relates to two oi 
moie nouns connected by a coordinate conjunction, — 

(1.) If it agrees \vith them taken co7iJointly, it must be in the phtrai 
number. 

(2.) But if it agrees with them taken separately ^ it must be of the some 
number as that which stands next to it. 

(3.) If it agrees with one, and tiot the other, it must take the niunbet 
of that one. 

Rule XIII. A preposition is used to show the relation of 
its object to the word on which the latter depends. 

Rule XIV. A noun or pronoun used as the object of a 
preposition must be in the objective case. 

Rule XV. Subordinate connectives are used to join dis 
nimilar elements. 

Rule XVI. The infinitive has the construction of the 
nozm, with the signification and limitations of the verb^ and 
when dependent, is governed by the word which it limits. 

Rule XVII. Participles have the construction of adjeO' 
Uves and nouns ^ and are limited like verbs. 
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RULES, CAUTIONS, AND REMARKS. 

Rule I. A noun or pronoun used as the subject of a 
p. jposition must be in the nominative case ; as, " Ccssar 
conquered Gaul." " To see the sun is pleasant." * 7%af 
there will he an eclipse of the moon^ has been predicted." 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed : — 

We found the simple cottage of the artist. The gardens are fall of tbs 
freshness and beauty of morning. Would you see m what peace a Chtis^ 
tian can die ? Our steamer staggered in the current. A curious echo is 
here. The accused was reconducted to his prison. 1 could not sustain 

the picture of confinement whicli my fancy had drawn. * rose, and 

prepared to leave the abbey. The must come, when the shaU 

twine round the fallen columns. Now fades th< glimmering on the 

sight. That the king can do no \vrong, is adi litted without reluctance. 
To conquer Gaul was Cajsar's purpose in his campaign. 

Construct t analyze, and parse — 

Five Examples in which the subject shall be a noun or pronoun, mas- 
culine, singular ; Jive in which it shall be feminine, plural ; five in which 
It shall be neuter, singular ; Jive in which the subject is a group of words. 

Caution. Never use the objective as the subject of a finite 
verb. Say, I did it, not me did it. 

Examples to be coirected and parsed : — 

You and me will go together. Him that is studious will improve. She 
found the j)l;ice sQoner than us. Them that seek wisdom will be wise 
They are people whom one would think might be trusted. Who told you 
the story ? Him and her. I know it as well as him or her. Who saw the 
eclipse ? Us. Here's none but thee and I. They have more friends than 
me. Them are the ones. 

Model. — '♦ You and me vnW go togethjr " is incorrect, because the ob- 
jective pronoun mc is made the subject of the verb loill go ; but by Cau- 
tion I., the objective should never be used as the subject of a finite verb. 
Correct, " You and I will go together." 

Rem. 1. — Kninjinitlve, a substantive clause, or any thing that may be 
used as a noun, may be the subject; as, " To steal is base.' ** That you 
have wronged me doth appear in this." " /S is a consonant." 

Rem, 2.^ Although every subject of a finite v.^rb must be in the nom- 
inative case, every nominative paso is not the stibject of a verb. 1 he 
predicate noun, or pronoun, after a finite verb, is put in the nominative ; 
a noun or pronoun, m apposition with the subject or predicate nominative, 
U put in the nominative ; the noun denoting the person addressed is 
pat in the nominative ; a noun with a participle or an infi^nitiye, in an 
abridged proposition, may be in the nominative ; a noun used in a mere 
exclamation is put in the nominative. See Rule X. 

Rem. 3. — The subject is usually omitted in the imperative mode, and 
• WliAn blanks nrcur, words are to b#> supplied and parsed by the pitpO 

14* 
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after than^ while^ tcheiif if or though^ as, when the rcrb is made one of the 
terms of comparison ; as, " Arise.'* ** Go." " He reads as well as [he] 
tcritcs." ** We shall go, if [it is] possible." 

Rem. 4. — The subject is commonlv placed before the predicate, hut is 
Boiuctimes placed after it; as, " iVere I not Alexander, I would be 
Diogenes." 

Rem. 5. '—In an abridged proposition, the subicct may remain nO' 
changed, may be changed, or may be wholly droppca. 

(1.) It remains unchanged when it denotes a different ]>erson or thing 
from that of the principal clause, and (though logically it is still the sub- 
ject) is said to be in the nominative case absolute, with the participle of the 
nredicate ; as, '• When shame is lost, all virtue is lost." ** Shame being 
lost, all virtue is lost." 

(2.) It is changed to the possessive case when the abridged predicate, 
as a noun, becomes the object of its possession ; as, ** I was not aware 
ifuU HE VHis going J* ** I was not aware of his going.** 

(3.) It is cnanged to tl e objective case when it follows a transitive verb, 
and is followed by the infinitive of the predicate, or (when the infinitive is 
omitted) by the attribute of the predicate ; as, " We supposed t?mt he 
was uniting, was honest, or was the commander,** " We supposed him to 
he xcriww^to be honest, ox to be the commamler ; " or, (omitting the infini- 
tlvt,) " We supposed him writing, supposed him honest, supposed him 
the ct/*nmander.** 

(4.) It is dropped when it represents the subject or object of the princi^ 
pal clause, or, in general, when it represents the noun which the subordi- 
nate tlaisi* limits ; as, " I wish that I might go,*' " I wish to go.** ** Re- 
proof whi en « f/tVen in /?i^/m; hardens the heart." " Reproof /jtTJew in 
public hardens the heart." See "Abridged Propositions," page 187. 

Rem. 6. — The nominative case absolute is sometimes omitted; as, 
" AUowing this to be so, what then ? that is, " We allowing." 

Rem. 7. — The object of the verb in the active voices becomes its subject 
in the passive voice ; as, " John granted the Magna Charta" = The Magna 
Charta was granted by John. 

ExaMplss to be corrrcted and parsed by the Remarks under Rule I.* 
A Is an article. We shall return as soon as passible. Repeat the lesson as I sliall 
dictate. Thev sing as well as play. Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have 
^ive 1 thee I was not aware of his beiii^ her cousin. We supposed tliat iie was g(»- 
mg We ?upj»««<e<J him to lie going. IIis work being finished, he will be able to 
leave May she lie happy Who broke this knife? JiJe. You are as old as her 

Paul wa.* there I know sayest it j says thy life the same ? The t's are 

not crossed, it is certain tliat the offender will be punished. 

Rule II. A noun or pronoun used as the attribute of a 
proposition, after the finite verb to 5e, or any intransitive or 
passive verb, must be in the nominative case ; as, " I am he.*' 
" He is a scholar/' 



* To THi TxACHSR. — It is recommended that the exercises on the Remarks be d» 
ferred till th? pupil shall go through the book a second or third time. The wor;ls in 
halics are to be corrected. The blanks are to be filled. Tlie sentences are to be ana> 
l>'zed, and any or all of the words to be parsed. It is thought best to throw in 
the examples promiscuously without a definite reference to the Remarks, that the pu- 
oil may learn to search and apply for himself, as he is now supposed to have acniure4 
«ome skill hi analyzing and parsing. 
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Examples to he parsed: — 

A life of prayer is the life of heaven. He returned a friend who caine 
% foe. Art thou that traitor an*?cl, art thou he ? No contemptible orator 
he vras. The tree vt^s called the *' Charter Oak." John was called the 
beloved disciple, rfe was elected governor by a large majority. He 
died a madman. It will remain a monument of his greatness. You are 
my friend. It could not be she. Has he been a student ? His meat was 
locusts and ^vild honey. 

Cojisintctf analyze^ and parse — 

Five Examples in which the noun or pronoun shall te masculine plu- 
ral ; Jive in which it shall be feminine singular ; ^ve in which it shall be « 
noun, or a group of words, neuter singular. 

Caution. The attribute after a finite verb should never 
he in the objective. Say, It is J, not me. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

It is me. It is them that must be blamed. I would do so, if I were 
him. Whom do you think it is ? It may have been her. I do not know 
whom it is. It is not me ; it is her. Whom do men say that I am ? 

Kem. 1. — The predicate nominative always denotes the same person or 
thing as the subject, and must agree with it in case. When the predicate 
nominative denotes a person, it usually agrees with the subject in geiider 
nu7nberi and case. 

Rem. 2. — By a peculiar idiom of the English language, the neuter pro- 
noun itt as subject, may represent a noun or pronoun as predicate of any 
nimiber, person, or gender; as, " It is I." " It is they." ** It is James." 
*' It is she." 

Kem. 3. — This rule applies when copulative verbs are used ; as, •• He 
is becoming an artist." 

Rem. 4. — An infinitive or substantive clause may be used as the predi- 
cate nominative; as, "To live is to exist." "My impression is, th^i 
he will come." 

Rem. 5. — In an abridged proposition, (see " Abridged Propositions," 
page 185,) the predicate nominative may remain unchanged, may h<» 
changed, but can never be dropped. 

(1.) It remains unchanged in the nominative when the sut'ect remains 
In the nominative ; as, " As a youth was their leader, what could they 
do ? " "A YOUTH being their leader, what could they do ? " Here 
leader is in the nominative, after the participle being, because i,outh is in 
the nominative. 

(2.) It remains unchanged in the nominative, relating logically (not 
grammatically) to tlie omitted or altered subject, when, in connection with 
the infinitive, or participle of the copula, it forms a verbal noun ; as, 
" That ONE shoidd be a thief, is strange." " Being a thief, or to be a 
thief, is strange." " I was not aware that it %oas he." ** I was not 
aware of itb being he." Here thief and he are in the nominative after be- 
ing , or to be, because the subject, being either changed to the possessive or 
dio])ped, has no power over the predicate noun. 

^3.) It is changed to the objective when the subject is changed to the 
objective, or when the noun which the omitted subject would represent (see 
Rem. 5. (4) Rule I.) is in the objective ; as, " 1 believed thai it was he." 
•• 1 believed it to be him." " We found a plaTit which is called the lilac." 
•• We found a plant called the lilac." Here he becomes A«m, because U 
If changed to the obiective, and lilac is in the objectiTe, because, which 
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Dcing dropped, it derives its case from the antecedent, plant. Had pUtni 
been in the nominative, as in the following, "The plant which is called 
the lilac is fragrant," lilac would have been in the nominative, cfter the 
change of the adjective chwise ; as, *• The plant called the lilac is fra- 
grant." 

Rrm. G. — The form of the verb is not affected by the predicate, but by 
the hulijcct nominative; as, "Apples sire fruit.'* "His^bod was veff9» 
tables." 

Hem. 7. — The predicate nominative is commonly placed after the verb, 
and the subject nominative before it; but in questions, both direct and 
faidircct, this order is not o])served ; as, " Is thai the master f** " Who is 
he t " that is. " Tie is who f " 

Exam PUES to be parsed or corrected by the Rpmarks under Rule IT. 

lie became his faithful . To teach is to . Mr. being then 

learher, they made ra|»id progretJS. Being a stranger, he was very lonely. I know 
uot who thou art. I believed it to be iiim. They believed it to be /. Who do you sup- 
pose it to be f He was not known to be a . A man he was to all liie country 

dear She is the person who j! understood her to be. IJis pavilion were dark waters^ 
and thick clouds of the sky. We found an animal called a weasel. 

Rule III. A pronoun must agree with its antecedent in 
gender, number, and person ; as, " Those men who are most 
consistent are not more unlike to others than they are at times 
to themselves.'''' 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed : — 

Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your cons to love it too. Othei 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold. 

Tl^s is the friend of whom I spoke. He who had no mercy upon others 
is now reduced to a condition Avhich may excite the pity of his most im 
placable enemy. 

At sea, every thing that breaks the monotonv of the surroxmding ex- 
panse attracts attention. They found that all their efforts were unavail- 
ing. That life is long which answers life's great end. He is the frienO 
wliose arrival is daily expected. 

Construct^ analyzcy and parse — * 

Six Examples in which a personal pronoun shall be in the nominative 
singular ; six in which a personal pronoun shall be possessive singular ; 
six in which the personal pronoun shall be objective plural; six in which a 
relative pronoun shall be in the nominative singular, three referring to 
persons, and three to things or animals ; six in which the relative shaU be 
m the possessive or objective case ; six in which an interrogative pronoun 
shall be used, two in the nominative, two in the possessive, and two in 
♦he objective. ' 

Caution I. Avoid the use of a noun and pronoun as sub^ 
ject jr object of the same verb, unless great emphasis is re- 
fuired. Say, The boy did it, not, the boy, he. 

Examples to be corrected: — 

Many words they darken speech. That girl she is very ignorant. The 
king he was very angry. Anna, she told me so. The teacher approving 
^-r.e ^lan^ he immediately adopted it. Whom when they had washed, they 
' -A ner m an uppot chamber. What he said, he is now sorry, for it 
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Caution II. Avoid the use of a plural pronoun having 
i singular antecedent. Saj , Let every one attend to Aw, 
not their^ work. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

Let each scholar who thinks so raise their hands. A person can non- 
tent themselves on small m^ans. Let every one answer for theiusehes. 
Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them upon Jacob. Can any ohoIm 
•lire that they are not deceived ? 

Caution III. In the icse of a pronoun^ avoid ambiguity in 
its reference to an antecedent. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

Thou hast no right to be a judge, who art a party concerned. A hawk 
caught a hen, and eat her in her o^vn nest. A purse was lost in the street 
which contained a large sum of money. There are millions of people in the 
empire of China whose support is derived almost entirely from rice. 

Cauti on IV. Never place a pronoun of the first persbn he* 
fore a noun or pronoun of the second or thirds or one of tne 
third before one of the second. Say, George, and you, and 
I, not /, and you, and George, will go. 

Examples to be cotrected : — 

I and you may go, if I and he can agree. I, and you, and Harriet ar« 
«oing. Father said, that I and Henry should stay at home. When will 
Mary and you be ready ? Horace, and I, and you are invited. 

Caution V. Avoid the use of who, when speaking of ani^ 
mals and inanimate objects, and of which, when speaking of 
persons. Say, The cat which mews, not who. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

There was a certain householder which planted a vineyard. He has a 
soul who cannot be influenced b^ such motives. This is the dog whom 
my father bought. The lady which we saw was hi ^hly educated. He ha« 
■ome friends which I am acquainted with. The judge which pronounced 
the sentence was an upright man Those which deoire to be happy should 
be careful to do that which is right. 

Caution VI. Avoid a change of number ^ or a change of 
pronouns, when reference is made to the same antecedent in 
the same scfitmce. 

Examples to ^e corrected ;— 

Though thou art wise, you sometimes misjudge. Do thyself no hann, 
tnd no one will hann you. This is the man who discovered our distreu. 
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and tl.at brought us lelicf. I know you, who thou art tuat annoyest me 
at thy gate. O thou who art all-wise, and that rulest over all ! 

Hem. 1. — IntcrrogaMvc pronouns commonly refer to objects unknown 
to the speaker ; and hence the gender, number, and person must be at* 
turned f till the person or thing inquired for becomes known. Although 
the pronoun in such cases may not agree with the actual object in que* 
tion, consistency should be preserved in every reference to tlio iissuraeJ 
one. The following sentence is wrong, owing to a change of number in 
the supposed object. " Who was not channed with the music they 
heaid just now ? '* Was should be changed to tcertf or they to he. 

Rem. 2. — The English language being destitute of a pronoun of the 
third person, which may apply equally to either sex, an erroneous use of 
thej/f referring to person^ any one^ or some otte, has been adopted even by 
respectable writers, to conceal the gendc t or to avoid an awkward use of 
he, or shCf thus: "If any one would test these rules for the preservation 
of health, they (he or she) must |)ersevere in all states of the weather." 
The want of such a pronoun is still more apparent when the speaker has 
a definite person before his mind, and wishes to conceal the gender, thus : 



«The 



person who gave me this information desired me to conceal — 
" When the person referred to belongs to an assemblage, kuj 



name." When the person relerred to belongs to an assemblage, kuomti 
to be composed wholly of males, or wholly of females, the masculine or 
feminine pronoun should be used accordingly. But when the person be 
longs.to an assemblage of males and females, usage has sanctioned the 
employment of a masculine pronoun, thus : " Is any among you afflicted ? 
let mm " (not them^ — not htm or her) ** pray." 

Rem. 3. — When a pronoun refers to a collective noim in the singular, 
it should be neuter singular, if the noun conveys the idea of unity ; as, 
** The school was opened under favorable auspices ; but it was dismissed 
for want of patronage.'* But when the noun conveys the idea of plurali- 
ty, the pronoun should be plural, taking the gender of the individuals 
composing the collection ; as, *♦ The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure as 
their chief good." 

Rem. 4. — When, things or animals are personified, they should be rep- 
resented as persons by the pronouns employed ; as, " Grim darkness furls 
Am leaden shroud." " The wolf tcho from the nightly fold fierce drags 
liie bleating prey." 

Rem. 5.— The pronoun t« does not always refer to a definite object. 
See *• Etymology," page 41, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 6. — The pronoun usually follows its antecedent, but sometimes 
it is placed first; as, " Hark ! they whisper, angels say." 

Rem. 7. — Relative and interrogative pronouns are usually placed at the 
beginning of their clauses, even though the order of construction would 
assign them some other position ; as, " Patcrnus had but one son, taham 
he educated himself." 

Rem. 8. — The relative in the objective is sometimes omitted; ts. 
•' Here is the present [which] he gave me." 

Rem. 9. — In disposing of a personal pronoun, two rules should be 
given, one for its agreement, and one for its construction : in disposing cf 
a relative, we should add to these the rule for it as a connective. 

Rem. 10. — The construction of the relative is independent of its ante- 
cedent. It may be in thp fiominative case, as subject of a finite verb — 
nominative absoltde^ possessive case^ or in the objective case governed by a 
transitive verb, or by a preposition ; as, ♦* They who speak. ' " We ordered 
the horses to be harnessed, which being donSt we commenced our jour- 
ney." " He hastened to the palace of his sovereign, into whose presence 
his hoary locks and mournful visage soon obtained admission." ** The 
IM»rson whom J saw." " Whom did '-ou take him to be." See Rem. 10 
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H -ile VIII. " rho man whom they call the janitor/* " This k the rule 
lo which we called his attention." 

Kem. 11. — The relative, when used in a restrictive s&nsHt joins the prop- 
osition which it introduces to the antecedent, imparting to the clause the 
qualities of an adjective. \Vhcn thus used, it commonly has, prefixed 
to the antecedent, a corrcUUicey Kuch as /A«, this^ thaty theses those; the ad- 
iettive clause becomes a necessary addition to the antecedent to complete 
the limitation intimated by these words. When not used in a restrictiTe 
Bcn'^e, the relative introduces an additional proposition, and is equivalent 
to and he, mid she, and it, and they ; as, '* He gave me a booK, which 
he re^uesttd me to read '* = II «» gave me a book, and he requested me to 
read "4. 

Rem. 12. — Wlien the relative is governed by a preposition, it is Rener* 
ally best to place the latter at the beginning of the clause : as, " This if 
the subject to which he alluded," not which he alluded to. But when the 
relative that is thus governed, the preposition is always placed at the end ; 
as, ** Here is the last bridge that we snail come to." It is better not to 
employ that when the governing preposition is understood ; it is, however, 
sonietmies used ; as, '* In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt sure* 
ly die." 

Rem. 13. — The relative that should be used, — 

(1.) After the interrogative w?io ; as, " Who that marks the fire still 
sparkling in each eye," &c. 

(2.) After an adjective in the superlative degree ; as, " He was the last 
thai left." 

(3.) After very, all, same ; as, " This is the very book that I want." 
*• Is not this all that you ask ? " ** He is the sanie person that I took hira 
to be." 

(4.) When the relative refers to both persons and things ; as, " Here 
are the persons taid papers that were sent for." 

ExAMPLst to be parsed or corrected by the Remarks under Rule III, 

She is handsome, and she has the misfortune of knowing it. Who way not delighttd 

with the walk which they took in the ? If any one would make progress, 

e/c y must resist temptation. Is any one sad .' let hfm seek the consolation of ^e 
|;ospeL Every one must judge of thrir own . He inel crowds, loho were go- 
ing up the streets. The council were divided in its sentiments. The lion said to the 
ass, which had been hunting with it. He found the books which he sojight. He found 
tint he had formed plans which could not be accomplished. He gave me an exercise, 
and requested me to correct it. He gave me an exercise which he requested me to cor- 
rect This is the very vhich I need. He needs no s|)ectacles, that cannot see 

It is the same vhich 1 showed you before. Who, who has any regard (nt his 

reputation, would act thus ? Many a man loses their character by sucli acts. 1 io 
not care wlio knows it Whom the cap fits, let him put it on. Blessed is the r.an 
wbo feareth the liord, and who keeiieth his commandments. It was that Mary 
wl.ich anointed the liOrd with ointment, and wijied his feet with her hair, whotw 
bi other ■ ■ was sick 

Rule IV. The verb must agree with its subject in num 
bt^r and person ; as, " I om." " Thou art sitting,^' " Wi 
hove come,'*'* 

ExA.MrLES to he parsed: — 

I do entreat thee. I do think you could contriye to find ner employment 
M yo-4 are inclined to it. They will follow vour advice. He gave up all hojie 
•I obtaining his object. Murmur at notnirig. That the eridence of thif 
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■an*! guilt wUl insure hie condemnaticv, is admitted. To do to others at 
we would have them do to us, is the golden nile. 

Construct^ analyzt, and parse — 

Four Examples in which the verb shall be in the first or second per 
son, present tenee ; ybt/r in which it shall be in the third person, present 
perfect tense ; four in which the verb shall be second person sinj^ilar, 
potential, present, or present perfect ; four in which it shail be present, 
past, or future, progressive form ; fcmr m which it shall be passive, pre*^ 
ent perfect, past perfect, or future perfect ; four in which it shall be sao- 
oi.d person singmar, emphatic form ; four in which it shall be uscsl inter- 
rogatively in the indicative or potential ; four in which shall or will simply 
predict. . 

Caution I. Avoid the use of a singular verb with a plu* 
ral subject^ or a plural verb and a singular subject. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

Where was you this morning when 1 called ? He dare you to do it. 
They was umvilling to go. Relatives agrees with their antecedents. 
There's ten of us going. His pulse beat quick. She have not done it. 
Was you certain of it ? We was allowed the privilege. Circumstances 
alters cases. Has those books been sent home ? On one side was sloping 
banks. 

Caution II. Never use a singular verb with a collective 
noun intended to express plurality of idea ; or a plural verb 
with a collective noun intended to express unity of idea. 

Examples to bs corrected : — 

The committee has accepted their appointment. The majority was dis- 
posed to adopt the measure which thev at first opposed. Blessed is the 
people that know the jovftil sound. iThe fleet were seen sailing up the 
cbknnel, where after%vards it anchored. The peasantry goes barefoot with- 
out endangering their health. There are a flock of birds. The public is 
requested to attend for their own benefit. All the world is spectators of 
vour conduct. The regiment consist of two thousand men. The church 
nave no power to adopt the measure which it advocates. 

Caution III. T^ever use a plural verb with a singular sub* 
jtct^ though the latter be modified by a noun in the plural. 
Hay, Each of his brothers is well, not are well. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

Four years* interest were expected. The derivation of these words are 
uncertain. The story, with all its additions, were believed. The increase 
of his resources render the change necessary. The number of applicanta 
increase. The general with all his soldiers, were taken. The sale of the 
eoods take place to-m )rrow. The hope of retrieving his losses increase 
his diligcnre. 

Cafticn IV. Be careful not to use the wrong verb, as, 
BET for sir, LAY for LiF COME /or go; nor the wrong form. 
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», 1>0NE for DID WHOTE ybr WRITTEN, &C. , noT tJlC WEONQ 
TENSE, a5, SEE foT SAW, GIVE /oT GAVE ; HOT i'tPROPER CON- 
TRACTIONS, 05, ain't for ARE NOT, &C. 

Examples to be corrected: — 

I sees him when he done it. Some one has broke my pencil Tell them 
lo set still. She laid down by the fire. He soon begun to be weary of the 
employment. I am goin? to lay down. Mary has wrote a letter. I see 
him when he went. Ain't it true ? We ain't going this evening. He hat 
drank too much. The tree has fell. You have not did as 1 told you. 
John h&s stole the knife. They are going to our house next week. He 



harbor. I done my sums first. 

Rem. 1. — To this rule there are properly no exceptions. The collec- 
tive noun in the singular may take a plural verb, but never except when 
the mind sees in it a collection of individual!. 

Re* 2. — The nominative and verb after many a (an) should be sin- 
gular ; as, " Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen." 

Rem. 3. — Verbs in the imperative modf^ usually agree with thoUf ye, 
or you, understood. 

RxJLE V. An adjective or participle must belong to some 
noun or pronoun ; as, " The guilty man ; " = " The man 
wixs guilty. ^^ Or, more specifically, — 

(1.) An adjective or participle used as the attribute ot a proposition aftor 
tbe verb to be, or anv intransitive or passive verb, belongs to the subject : 
us, " The tree is tatl." " To see the sun is pleasafit." '• Where the muds 
will be obtained is doubtful." 

(2.) An adjective or participle used to limit or qualify a noun belongs 
to the noun which it modifies ; as, ** An upright judge." ** Five boxes." 
** The good old man.'* 

Examples to be analyzed or parsed: — 

When the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy, where wast thou ? The influence of such pursuits is ennobling. He 
was a good man, and a just. He was a biuning and a shining light. These 
opportunities, improved as they should be, must produce the desired results. 
The hopes of the whole family were centred on him. His resources were 
inexhiiustible. To insult the afllicted is impious. Pity the sorrows of a 
poor old man, whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door. That 
no should reftise such a proposition, was not unexpected. Every thing 
which is false, vicious, or unworthy, is despicable to him. though all the 
world should approve it. 

Construct f analyzey and parse — 

Five Ex'amples in which a limittng adjective shall modify the subject , 
fve in which a qualifying adjective shall modify the oredicate nominative: 
five in which a limiting and qualifying adjective shall modify the object or 
a verb, or preposition ; five in which the qualifying adjective shall, with 
the copula, form the predicate ; five in which the adjective shall be in the 
fomparativc or superlative degree. 
15 
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Caution I. Never use tJie limiting adjective (article) i 
hefore tlie sound of a vowel ^ nor an before the soundofacon^ 
simant. Say, An apple, not a apple. 

Examples to he corrected: — 

He found a acorn in the woods. He was a honorable man It is ai 
wonderful invention. He is an younger man than we thought. Sb« 
*howed an uniform adherence to truth. This is an hard saying. 

Caution II. Avoid the use of a plural adjective to limit 
a singular noun. Say, This sort of people, not those. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

I do not like remarks of these kind. Those sort of people are very dis 
Agreeable. Will you buy six pair of boots ? I have bought eight foot of 
wood. It cost a thousand pound. The lot is fifty foot in width. Th« 
water is six fathom deep. Wc walked three mile in a short time. H« 
ordered ten ton of coal. 

Caution III. Never use the pro7ioun THEM,/or the adjec 
tive THOSE. Say, Tliose books, not them books. 

Examples to he corrected: — 

I found them books on the table. "Which of them scholars recites thi 
best ? Go and tell them boys to come here. Ask them cliildren to bring 
them apples here. 

Caution IV. Avoid the use of the adjective for the ad ^ 
verb. Say, Speak promptly^ not prompt. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

She dresses neat. The time passed very quick. The ship gh'des 

smooth over the water. The stream flows silent on. It is not such a great 

distance as I tliought it was. He behaved much wiser than the others. 

« Mary speaks French very fluent. I am exceeding sorry to hear such 

tidings. 

Caution V. A void the use of the superlative degree when 
two objects are compared^ or the comparative when more than 
two are compared. 

Examples to he corrected — 

He was the larger of them all. He was the oldest of the two brotheri. 
He preferred the latter of the three. Which is the oldest of the t^« ? 
John is the wisest of the two. 

Caution VI. Avoid the use of double comparatives and 
tuperlatives. 

Examples to he corrected : — 

After the most straitest sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee Thli 
was the must uukindest cut of all, The rose is most lairest of all flowers- 
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f e 18 fhe most kindest friend I have. Solomon was more wiser tbtn anjr 
^ther king. 

Rem. 1. — The appropriate use cf the adjective is to restrict the appli- 
cation of a noun used as di common name applicable to each individual of a 
elass. The adjective thus used is always a dependent term, having the 
restricted noun as its principal. 
R£k. 2. — A noun may be restricted or limited in its application,—- 
(1.) Without affecting any of its properties ; as, " Ttoo men.'* " Th6»6 
books." 

(2.) By designating some property or qudUty ; as, " Good men." ** In* 

mutrioiis boys. 
(3.) By identifying it ; as, ** Paul the Apostle," " Peter the HermiL*' 
(4.) By representing it as an object possessed; as, "David's harp." 
The first two limitations aie affected by cu^ectives; the last tuo '97 

^ouns at pronouns performing the office of the adjectiYft. 

Rem 8. — Any word, or ^oup of words, empioyea to limit a noun, u aai 
a^ective element^ that is, it is of the nature of an adjective ; as, " Indus 
trious men." " Men of industry,** " Men who are industrious." 

Rem. 4. — Limiting adjectives, when used in connection with qualifying, 
are generally placed first; as, " The old man." *' 2%w valuable hint." 
" Ten small trees." When two limiting adjectives are used, one of which 
is an article, the latter is usually placed m-st ; as, ^' The ten command- 
ments." But after manVf suchy ally whaty and both the article stands next 
to the noun ; So also, after adjectives preceded bv too, so, as, or how ; as, 
" Many a man." " Such a man.** " AU the boys.** ** What a boy." 
" Both the girls," ** Too great, as great, so great, how great, a man." 

Rem. 5. — A, or an, belongs to nouns in the singular number. But before 
few, hundred, or thousajid, it seems to belong to a plural noun ; as. '* ii 
few men," " A hundred ships.** " A thousand pounds," 

Rem. 6. — The belongs to nouns, either singular or plural ; as, ** Th* 
man." " The men," 

Rem. 7. — When two or more qualifying adjectives belong to a noun 
representing but oyie object, the limiting adjective should not be repeated ; 
as, •* A red and white flag ; " i. e., one flag having two colors. But when two 
or more such adjectives belong to a noun used to represent as many differ- 
ent objects as there are adjectives employed, the limiting adjective must' 
be repeated , as, " We saw a black, a white, a red, anda gray horse ; " i. e., 
four horses of different colors. 

Rem. 8. — Adjectives which imply number should agree in number 
with the nouns to which they belong; as, *^ Allvaen'," *^ Several men." 
When two numerals precede a noun, one singular and the other plural, 
the plural should generally be placed next to the noun ; as, ** The first twc 
lines," not, " The two first lines." In such expressions as, " Five yoke of 
oxen" " Ten head of cattle,** *♦ Fifty sail of vessels,** the plural adjective 
belongs to a noun in the singular. 

Rem. 9. — When objects are contrasted, that refers to the first, and this 
to ihe last mentioned ; as, " Wealth and poverty are both temptations ; 
that tends to excite pride, this discontent." 

Rbii. 10. — B> a peculiar idiom, <A/* is used with comparativcfi, to de- 
note proportionate equality and is used adverbially ; as, ** The more I see 
It, the better I like it." 

Rem. 11. — The adjective is often used as a noun, the noun to which it 
belongs being understood ; as, ** The good are respcctsd." On the other 
hand, the noun is often used as an adjective ; as, " Gold beads " See 
fdi< matic expresrions, p. 193. 
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Rem. 12. — One adjectiTe often limits the complex idea expresseil Txj 
taother adjective and a noun ; as, " Two old horses.** 

Rem. 13. — The predicate, adjective or participle, following copulattv^ 
Terbs, generally incucates the manner of the action, while, at the same 
time, it denotes some property of the subject ; as, " The boy was mada 
tick ** ** The fruit tastes sweet.** ** The horse came gaUopimj.** 

Rem. 14. — When two objects, or sets of objects, are compared, the com- 
parative degree is generally used ; as, " George is taller than William, or is 
the tdU^ of the two." " Our oranges are swee*er than yours.** 

Rem. 15. — When more than two objects are compared, the superlative 
degree is used ; as, " Achilles was the bravest of the Greeks." 

Rem. 16. — VThen the comparative d^ee is used, the latter term should 
•Ivvuys exclude the former, as, " New York is larger than any other city 
if the United States." " He was wiser than his brothers." But when 
tho superlative is used, the latter term should always include the former j 
as, " Rhode Island is the smallest of the United States." 

11 RM. 17« — Each^ oncy either f and neither belong to nouns in the third 
person singular. Hence, when used as nouns, verbs and pronouns should 
aj<rec wit.i tncm accordingly ; as, " Each of his brothers is (not are) 
welL" 

Rem. 18. — An adjective after the participle or infinitive of the copula 
is somctimea used aostractlj/, referring, it may be, logically Tbut not gram- 
nviticaily) lo some indefinite object ; as, *' To be good is to oe happy.** 

£xi.3«rLx« to be parsed or corrected by Ae Remarks under Rude V. 

Good men will be rewarded. William the Ckmqueror fought at the battle of Has- 
tings. 81iuk8peare'8 llaiiilet has been much admired. Then they ^ that loved the 

Lord, ipake of\cn one to another. The ten commandments were given by . 

The old has often been repeated. He gave a thousand — for the house. 

She wore a blue and black silk dress. You may read the Vvio first pages. Hope is a? 
strong an incentive to action as fear \ this is tJie anticipation of good, that of evil. 

0(kIT other idle hahirs, idleness is the most . Let each of tliem be heard in 

their turn. He is the tnotit of all the resL Every one of us have our faults. 

Rule VI. A noun or pronoun used to explain or identify 
another noun or pronoun is put by apposition in the same 
case; as, "William the Conqueror defeated Harold, the 
Saxon kingJ*^ 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed : — 

The patriarch Abraham was accounted faithful. The Emperor Nero 
was a cnicl tyrant. James, the royal Scottish poet, was imprisoned in 
*Vindsor Castle. In the fifth century, the Franks, a people of Germany, 
mvaded France. Frederic William ill., King of Prussia, son of Fredeno 
William TI., and Louisa, Princess of Hesse-Darmstadt, was bom Au* 
gust 3, 1770. 

Construct^ analyze^ and parse — 

Three Examples in which the noun in apposition shall be in the 
nommative, modifjdng the subject; three in which it shall be in the 
nominative, modifying the predicate noun ; three in which it shall be in 
the objecti-e, modifying a noun, used as the object of a verb or preposi- 
tion. 

Rbm. 1. — The explanator}' noun or pronoun must denote the same per- 
•on or thmg as that which it identifies. It usually explains by showin|f 
the offudy rank, capacity occupatiofi, or chfiracter, of tho principal tenai 
as, '* Pptnr the ricnnit.* *' John the Evangelist,** 
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Hem. 2. — When, for tV.e sake of einphasis, the satne name is repeatedi 
It is in apposition witL the former ; as, " A horse, Q./ior8e! my kingdom for 
ft horse." 

Rem. 3. — VATien tlte limiting noun denotes a person, it cenerally agrees 
with the limited, in number, gender y and case ; as, ** Paul tne Apostle.*' 

Rem. 4. — Two nouns may denote the same person or thing, and ereji 
be in the same case, but yet not in apposition. A noun in apposition a** 
tumes what by the predicate noun is affirmed ; as, " Adam, the first man.** 
"Adam was the first man** Even when two n^nns denoting the same 
person or tiling become the objects of certain transitive (copulative) verbs, 
thev are not properly in apposition. Compare ** They called DaWd tho 
psalmist," with "They called David, the psalmist," that is, who was the 
psalmist. 

Rem. 0. — A noun or pronoun in the plural may be represented, not by 
one, but by two or more nouns, which, together, are equivalent to it ; as 
•* The victims a firo/Ae/- and a m^er." The reverse of thi»« rule is equal- 
ly true ; as, " Intemperance, oppression, and fraud, vices of the age." In 
the case of the reciprocal pronouns, each other, and one another, the first 
words, each and one, are in apposition with a preceding plural noun or 
pronoun, or with two or more sin.^ular nouns taken conjointly ; as, " The 
Doys struck one an other "= The boys struck — one struck an other; 
** John and David love each other" = John and David love — eocA loves 
the other. Each and one are in the nominative case, and other is in the 
objective case. 

Rem. 6. — Two or more proper names, or a title and a proper name, ap- 
plied to one person, though in apposition, should be taken as one complex 
noim; as, " George "Washington." " General Gates." 

Rem. 7. — The proper name of a place, instead of being put in apposi- 
tion with the common name, is usuaflv governed by the preposition of ; as, 
" The city of Rome.** 

Rem. 8. — A noun is sometimes in apposition with a sentence, and 
sometimes a sentence with a noun •,- as, " They devoted their whole time 
to the promotion of our happiness — attentiotis which we shall not soon for- 
get." " The maxim, Enough is as good as a feast, has silenced many a 
vain wish." 

Rem. 9. — When possessives are in apposition, the sign of possession 
('*) is commonly used with only one of them ; as, " John the Baptisfs 
head." ** His majesty King Henn/s cro>vn." 

Rem. 10. Sometimes (W, denoting capactty, rank, or office, intervenes be- 
tween two noims, one of which is in apposition with tLe other ; as, " The 
moon as satellite attends." In the example, " I am pleased with my posi- 
tion as a teacher," teacher seems to be in apposition i^dth the expression 
rni/ positio^i; denoting the same person as my, but taking the same case as 
ItosUixni. 

ErAMPi.Es to he parsed and corrected by the Remarks under Rule VI. 

Companv, villanous company, hath been the spoil of me. Absalom, the •- of 

, died in battle. Marcus Tullins Cicero was a great . I am going to see 

■ay fnend:) in the country —t/iei/ that we visited last summer. Queen Victoria's chil 
dron are carefully educated. I am pleased with her improvement as a scholar 
Jonathan and David loved each other. Go ye every man unto his own ■■■ t 
Ambition, interest, honor, all concurred. He recovered — a result which was not 

expected.' He permitted me to make use of his , a kindness whick I sbd«l 

Bot soon forget. 

Rule VIL A noun or pronoun, used to limit anotherj 
noun by denoting possession^ must be in the possessive caae 
15* 
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as, " Stephen^ ^ ^'ourage failed." " Their fortune was am* 
pie." " Wi06C work is this ? " 

Examples to be atutlyzed and parsed : — 

Charles's resignation filled all Europe with astonishment. The joy of 
his youth was great. Rotha*s bay received the ship. Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. A mother's tenderness, and 
a father's care, are nature's gifts for man's advantage. A chieftain's 
daughter seemed the m%jd. Yet my last thought is England's. She 
stooped her by the runnel's side. Hushed were his Gertrude's lips. Our 
harps we left by Babel's streams. 

Conttmctf analyze f and parse — 

Twenty Examples in which a possessive noun, o pronoun, shall b'mit 
the subject, the predicate, a noun m apposition, or a noun in the objec- 
tive after a transitive verb or preposition. 

Caution I. In toriiing nouns in the possessive^ never 
omit the possessive termination. Write man*s^ not mans. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

On Lindens hills of blood-stained snow. It was the ^and sultans pal 
ace. The nations hopes were blasted. Next Mars, Piazzis orb is seen. 
It is against the laws of Plutos empire. His brothers offence is not his. 
Midst slorys glance, and victorys thunder-shout. The mans story was 
false. If of Ihrydens fire the blaze is brighter, of Popes the heat is mere 
regular and constant. 

Caution II. In using pronouns in the possessive, never 
insert the apostrophe, nor add the letter n. Write theirs 
not their^s. Say his, hers, ours, yours, tlmrs, not hisn, 
hern, ourn, yourn, their n. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

This book is your's. I listened to it's song. The slate is hisn. Thw 
map is their's. This knife is mme, and not yourn. That handkerchief 
is hern. These sheep are ourn. Will you dnve youm out of the pasture ? 
Our's is a pleasant task. 

Caution III. Never make the Limited noun plural because 
the possessive is plural. Say " their decision*'^ not their 
decisions, one only being meant. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

I will do it for your sakes. We intend, for our parts, to follow his ad 
rice. Their healths have improved. We will submit to our lots. It wits' 
not worth their whiles to remain so long in port. 

Rem. 1. — The relation of the possessive is one of dependence. There 
must, therefore, always be (expressed or understood) the name of the ob- 
ject possessed on which the possessive term depenos. This dependence 
liuiy be shown cither by a change of termination or by a preposition ; a?, 
♦ My father's house " = The h juse of my father ** The Kin^'i court " =■ 
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The couit of the king. The possessive term alwiys limits a noun, and 
nence it performs the function of an adjective, ana in analyzing may be 
reckoned as an adjective element. 

Rem. 2. — The limited noun is often understood; as, "This pen is 
Mary's [pen].'* " We worship at St. Paul's [church]." " This is a book 
of my brother's [books]." " Miixe [that is, my ^^mA] is a pleasant task." 
4fter mvue^ thine, hersy oursy yours, and theirs, the limited noun is alwayt 
auderstood. 

Rem. 3. — When two or more words are used to designate one object, 
ne possessive sign is affixed to the last; as, " General George Washing- 
ton's administration." The sign of the possessive belongs to the group, 
md is sometimes applied when the last word is the object of a preposition ; 
*8, ** The King of England* s death." Here England is in the objective 
lifter of 

Hem i. — When two or more nouns in the possessive are connected 
ofirdinately ; first, if they imply the possession of one object in common, 
the sign is applied only to the last ; as, " Little and Broum's store; " but, 
secondly, if they imply the possession of different objects, though of the 
8;ime name, the possessive sign should be applied to each ; as, " 1 have an 
Emerson's and a Greenleafs Arith7netic.** 

Rem. 5. — The limited word is often a participial noun; as, "I am in 
favor of his bringing the dispute to a speedy close." 

Rem. 6. — Sometimes the possessive sign is annexed to an adjective 
used as a noun ; as " This is the \vretched's only plea." 

ExAHFLBs to be parsed and corrected by the Remarks under Ride VIL 
He is at the governor's. The Representatives House convened to-day. I assure you 
it is theirs. General Franklin Pierce's administration cominenced on the foarth of 
March, 1853. Jokn and James's letters have been received. Day and Martin's black 
iiig is celebrated. Lady, be thine tlie Chrit^tian's walk. 

Rule VIII. A noun or pronoun used as the object of a 
transitive verb, or its participles, must be in the objective 
case ; as, " He found the object which he desired." 

Examples to be parsed: — 

Ambition makes the same mistake concerning power that avarice makes 
concerning wealth. If you have performed an act of great and disinter- 
ested virtue, conceal it. Imperial Rome governed the bodies of men, but did 
no ": extend her empire farther. In former times, patriots prided themselves 
on their own poverty, and the riches of the state. He endeavored to in- 
culcate right principles. He sought to follow the example of the good. 
They say that they have bought it. The truljr great consider, first, how 
they may gain the approbation of God. He inquired, " Who comes there ? " 

Construct, analyze, and parse — 

Five Examples in which a noun, five in which a personal pronoun, 
five in which a relative pronoun, and Jive in which an interrogative pro- 
toun, shall be the object of a transitive verb ; also ^00 in which two objects 
4hall limit either of the verbs in Rem. 9 or 12. 

Caution I. Never use. the nominative as the object of a 
transitive verb. Say, Whom did he visit i not who 
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ExAitPLEv to be corrected : — 

Who did yoi. ^e yesterday ? Who did Ve marry ? They that help ua w» 
should reward. He who committed the offence thou shouldst punish not 
I, who am innocent. Who should 1 find b\it my cousin r Will you let him 
und I sit together ? I did not know who to send. 

Rem. I. — When a noim or pronoun is used to complete the meaning 
of a transitive verb, without the aid of a preposition expressed or under- 
stood, it is called the direct object ; but when it is added to a verb, eithei 
transitive or intransitive, to show that to or for which any thing is, or in 
doue, or th at from which any thing proceeds, it is called the ifuiirect ob-* 
jcct; as, " Elfcn gave an apple to her brother.** 

Rhm. 2. — "When an indirect object precedes the direct, the prepcsitiout 
mould be omitted ; when it follows, it should be expressed • as, ** I lent 
him a book " = I lent a book to him. 

Rem. 3. — The indirect object is sometimes used alone witn mtransitive 
verbs, sometimes with an adjective, and in a few instances with a noun ; 
as, " lie spoke of his trials." " To me this rule is obvious." " To the 
hero thi*: was a proud day." 

Rem. 4. — The object of a transitive verb may be an infinitive, or a sub- 
stantive clause ; as, '* I love to write.** ** 1 have heard thcU he toas sick.** 

Kf..m. 6. — ^^^lcn a substantive clause is governed by the verb $ay, or its 

equivalent, — 

(1.^ It is said to be quoted directly (oratio directa) when it expresses 
th& thought of another in his own words ; as, " He said, / will go.** 

(2.) It is said to be quoted indirectly (oratio obliqua) when it expresses 
the thought of another in the speaker's words ; as, " He said thai he 
would go." 

Rem. 6. — Some intransitive verbs arc followed by an object of kindred 
fcignitication ; as, *' He ran a race." *' She dreamed a dream.** 

Rem. 7. — The object of the active verb becomes the subject of the 

}>assive ; as, " Romulus founded Rome " = Rome was founded by Romu- 
us. 

Rem. 8. — To avoid ambi^ity, the object should be placed after the 
verb, especially when the subject and object are both nouns ; as, " Alex- 
ander conquered Darius" not, ** Alexander Darius conquered ; " but when 
the subject or object is a pronoun, the form usually determines the rela- 
tion ; as, " Him followed nis next mate." 

Rem. 9. — The following verbs, maket appointy elect, create, constitute, 
render, Tiame, style, call, esteem, think, consider, regard, reckon, and some 
others, not only take after them a direct object, but predicate of it another 
object, which may, therefore, be called its attribtUe. The attributive object 
mav be either a notm, an adjective, or a verb. " They made him an o^er.*' 
"Ihey made him sick." "They made him labor." Though it is evi- 
dent that the attributive object, when a noun, denotes the same per- 
s.-^n or thing as the first, it is by no means in apposition with it In 
the case of apposition, the principal noun completes the meaning of the 
Verb, and the second limits the first ; as, ** They called 3Iiles, tho carpen- 
ter." But in the case of two objects, (the object and its attribute*) both 
are necessary to complete the meaning of the verb ; as, " They called Mite* 
a carpenter." In one case, the second noun has no grammatical relation 
to the verb ; in the other, it is directly related, both to the verb and to the 
first noun. In the first example, ** carpenter" should be parsed as a noun 
m the objective, put in apposition with the first, by Rule Vl. In the soo- 
•nd examplf ** carpenter*^ should be parsed as a noun in the objecti^a 
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forming, in connection with " Miles" the object ot '^* called" being also an 
attribute to the first object. In a similar way, parse **sick" and "* labor" 
In the above examples ; or one may be called the f^rsty or principal^ and 
the other tlie attriotUive object of the verb. 

Rem. 10. — This construction, in many instances, may be traced to an 
abridged proposition in which the infinitive has been dropped ; as. " They 
considered him a poet" that is, to be a poet. In fact, the mfinitive of the 
copula is often expressed, the first object representing, in the objective, what 
was the subject nominative ; the second, in like manner, what was th< 
predicate nominative before the proposition was abridged ; as, " I knew 
that he was a scholar." " I knew him to be a scholar." In such cases the 
infinitive and second noun form the attributive object of the verb, the 
second noim being in the objective after " to be." 

Bem. 11. — The infinitive of any verb may be the second or attributive 
object; the first object being its subject, ana the two together forming a 
kind of abridged proposition; as, "They ordered the soldiers to march." 
" They ordered that the soldiers should march." 

Rem. 12. — The following verbs, 6wy, selly play^ sing^ get^ letid, draw. 
Bendy make, pass, write, pour, give, teach, leave, (xritig, tell, do, present, 
throw, carry, ask, show, order, promise, refuse, deny, provide, and some 
others^ take after them, besides a direct object, an indirect object, showing 
to ox from what the action tends ; as, " Give mc a book." 

Rem. 13. — * The indirect object is generally said to be governed by a 
preposition understood. 

Rem. 14. — When any of the above verbs assume the passive form, the 
direct object generally {though not always) becomes the subject; as, "A 
book was given me." The indirect object sometimes becomes the subject ; 
as, " He was asked his (minimi,." " I was taught grammar." Opinion 
and grammar are in the objective case after a passive verb. 

Rem. 15. — Instead of a single word, or an infinitive, a substantive 
clause mav become one of the objects j as, " He informed me that the boat 
had sailed," 

ExKRCisKS to be parsed or corrected by the Remarks under Rule Fill, 
Practice will make her a ready writer. Yet your mistrust cannot make me a trai- 
tor. Give that ring to me. He spoke of the diligent efforts which he had made. Let 
the end try the man. Joseph dreamed a'draani. Then call we this the field of Agin- 
court. DariuM Crasus conquered. I will give them an everlasting name. Thou 
Shalt make his soul an offering for sin. But I exhort them to consider the Faerie 
dueen as the most precious jewel of their coronet. Thoy denied me this privilege. 
I was denied this privilege. He was paid the money. You were paid a high com- 
pliment. He said, " If I tell you the truth, ye will not believe me." He said that he 
preferred to take a different course. I prayed that God would give him strength. 

Rttle ex. Adverbs are used to limit verbs, particij les, 
adjectives, and other adverbs ; as, " Lightning moves smftly."* 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed-— 

You both are truly welcome. Speak softly, for a breath might wake her. 
Yet we may strongly trust his skill. How licavily her fate must weigh her 
down ! Freely to give reproof, and thankfully to receive it, is an indis- 
pensable condition of true friendship ! How happy they who wake no 
more . How soon man's earthly enjoyments pass away ! How easily are 
men diverted from a good cause ! 

Construct, aimlyze, and parse — 

BlAMPLES in which a verb adjectiff or an adverb shall bo Hmited br 
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Adverbs, /ottr denoting TiME,^<r, place, ,/bur, uaknjsr, fintr, keoa 

riON, or DEGREE. 

Caution I. Two negatives should never he employed to 
express a negation ; aSy " I have no book," not, " I havenH no 
Dook " 

Examples to be correctea : — 

I uill not take that course by no means. I did not like neither his prin- 
ciples nor his practice. I cannot write no more. Nothing never can justi- 
fy such conduct. He >vill never be no better. Neither he nor no one else 
believes the story. I never go nowheres. I am resolved not to trust him, 
neither now, nor any other time. Nj one knows neither the causes nor 
the effects of such influences. 

Caution II. Avoid the itse of an adverb when the quality 
of an object^ and not the manner of an action^ is to be ex 
pressed ; as, " The apple tastes sweety'*'' not sweetly. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

His expressions sounded harshly. Satin feels very smoothly. Give him 
a soon and decisive answer. Such incidents are of seldom occurrence. 
The then emperor issued a decree. Did he arrive safely ? She seemed 
beautifully. 

Caution III. Avoid the use of no to express negation^ 
with a verb or participle ; as, " I shall not change my course 
of action, whether you do or not^^'' not no. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

Know now whether this be thy son's coat, or no. Tell me whethec 1 
shall do it, or no. 1 will ascertain if it is true, or no. 

Caution IV. Never use how before that, or instead of 
it ; as, " He said that he should come," not how he should 
come. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

He said how he believed it. She told me now that she would come if 
ibe could. He remarked how time was valuable. 

Rem. 1. — Some adverbs, instead of modifying any particular word, are 
either independent, or are used to modify an entire proposition ; as, ye«, 
no, ruiy^ ameuy likcioise trult/y &c. " Will you go ? Yes" ** Trtdt/, God 
is good to Israel." 

Rem. 2. — Anv word or group of words performing the office of an ad 
Terb is called an adverbial element or expression. If it be a gronp of 
words, it should first be disposed of as an adverb, and then resolved int« 
its '•omponent parts. See Analysis. 

Rem. 3. -— An adverb or adverbial expression should be placed so new 
the word which it limits as to make its relation obvious ; yet no Yemeni 
of the sentence can be so easily transposed without causing ambiguity aa 
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the adverbial. It may be placed at the beginning, in the middle, or at the 
end of the sentence ; as, ** He carefully examinea the document " = Care- 
fully did he examine the document. He examined the document carefully . 

Rem. 4. — Adverbs are used sometimes to limit the meaning of a prep- 
oaition, sometimes a phrase ; as, ** He held his hand exactly over thf 
place." *♦ We were absent almost a year." 

Rem. 6. — Adverbs are themselves sometimes modified by phrasesy ot 
clauses ; as, " He Xcit four years aftenoards.** •' He came F07ne time ago." 
*♦ He mn faster than his brother.'* 

Rem. 6. — Conjunctive abverbs are complex words usually modifying 
two words, and at the same time joining an adverbial clause to the word on 
which it depends ; as, " We shall be present wfien the boat arrives '* = We 
shall be present at the time at^ or in whichy the boat arrives. Here, tchen 
modifies present, instead of at the time, and arrives, instead of in which. 
It also connects " the boat arrives " to present. 

Examples to be parsed by the Remarks under Rule JX, 

Did ye not heat it.' No. He reiiiiined where the days of his y*uth were passed, 
lie arose before the sun. The stream flowed silently on. They will be absent 
almost three years. It is impossible continually to be at work. lie heard the news 
some time npy. And the rest will I set in order when I come. Verily I say unto 
you, Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 

Rule X. The nominative case independent and the in- 
teijection have no gmmmatical relation to the other parta 
of the sentence. 

Five cases occur in which a noun or pronoun may be independent or 
absolute. It may be so — 

(1.) By direct address ; as, ** Plato, t'Aou reasonest well." 

(2.) By mere exclamation; as, " O my misfortune!" 

(3.) By pleonasm, or when the attention is drawn to an object before 
any thing is said of it ; as, " Harry's flesh, it fell away." " Gad, a troop 
shall overcome him." 

(4.) Wlion in connection with a participle, it is equivalent to a proposi- 
tion, of which it was the subject before the former was abridged ; as, " He 
havitiy a*-^V?f<, we returned." 

(5.) When, in an abridged proposition, it follows the infinitive or pairH- 
ciple of the copula, and is imcon trolled by a preceding noun ; as, " l waa 
not aware of his being a scholar." ** To be a «cAotor requires industry and 
perseverance." 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed : — 

Fair dafTodila ! we weep to see you haste away so soon. day n- ost cahn^ 
most bright ! the fruit of this, the next world Is bud ! the week were dark 
but for this light. The pilgrim fathers, where are they ? He having given 
as th^ direction, we departed. I was not aware of his being the preacher 
the times ! O the manners ! Ah, father ! these are wondrous words 
Tlie savage rocks have drunk thy blood, my brother ! 

Cortsfrttrt, analyze, and parse — 

Five Example.s containing an interjection, and tuH) for each of the fivt 
ciises of nominative absolute, or independent. 

Rbm. 1. — In the ast two cases, though the noun is absolute, the group 
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•f words to which it belongs, including the participle or infinitive, ha« 
•ome connection with the rest of the sentence. 

Rem. 2. — In case of the nomifiative absohUey that is, the nominative 
preceding a participle, sometimes the novn OTjjronoun is understood, and 
sometimes the participle ; as, " Properly speaking^ there is no such thing 
as cold ; " that is, we, or ow«, speaking properly. " This ctone, and all ic 
■afe ; *' that is, being done. " This matter at an end, we will proceed ; ' 
heitig at an end 

Rem. 3. — Both of the last two cases result from abr'«i^*i>g a dependent 
clause. The abridged construction may usually be restcred to a complete 
proposition. 

Examples to be purged or corrected by tke Remarks under Rule X. 

Whose gray top shall tremble, htm descending. And we, what shall do ? 

Tnis done, and we are sure of success. The prophets, do they live forever? This 
natter finished, we will proceed. There all thy gifts and graces we display, thee, 
Mily Uiee, directing all our way. These matters arranged, the company separated. 
Pair pledges of a fruitful tree, why do ye fall so fast ? 

Rule XL Coordinate conjunctions are used to connect 
similar elements ; as, " Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were 
Jewish patriarchs." 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed : — 

Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hesketh were friends of Cowper. Clouds and 
darkness are round about him, righteousness and judgment are the habita- 
tion of his throne. They were united by ties of friendship and of kindred. 
I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the barbarians. 

Constnwtf analyze f and parse — 

Ten Examples in which either of the different kinds of coOrdinatt^ con- 
junctions, connect only elements ; ten in which they connect clauses. 

Caution I. In a series of coordinate ter?nsy unless great 
emphasis is required, never use the conjunction, except hetvyeen 
the last two. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

They confess the power, and wisdom, and love, and goodness of thdi 
Creator. John, and James, and Henry, and Charles will return this even 
Uig. His conduct was unkind, and unjust, and unmerciful. 

Caution II. Avoid dissimilar and disproportionate 
coordinate terms. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

He neither came nor was sent for. We pervert the noble faculty of 
speech when we use it to the defaming, or to disquiet our neighbors. Wf 
hope that we sh.ill hear from him, and that he has returned. I always 
have, and I always shall be of this opinion. The work was executed with 
tani^ty ar.d promptly. L* is a region distinguished by many charming 
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rarietSes of rural scenery, and which may le termed the Arcsiia of Soot 
land. 

Rule XIL When a verb or pronoun relates to two or 
mere nouns connected oy c. coordinate conjunction, — 

(1.) If it agrees with them token conjointly ^ it must be 
in the plural number. 

(2. ) But if it agrees with them taken separately^ it mi^< 
be of the same number as that which stands next to it. 

(3.) If it agrees with one^ and not the other, it must take 
the number of that one. 

EXAMPLES. 

♦* Charles and his sister were absent, but they were sent for." " Charlei 
or his sister was absent." " Charles or his sisters were absent." " Charles, 
and not his sister, was absent." 

Examples to be analyzed atid parsed: — 

Where was it when ^vinds and clouds were its only visitors, and where 
the sun and blue heaven by day, and the moon and stars by iflght, alone 
looked down and beheld it, the same as they behold it now ? One day ttie 
poor woman and her idiot boy were missed n'om the market-place. Neith- 
er his vote, his influence, nor his purse, was ever withheld from the cause 
in which he had engaged. Neither the captain nor the sailors were saved 
Whether one person or more were concerned in the business does not appear. 

Construct^ analyzey and parse — 

Four Examples in which a plural verb must agree with two singular 
nominatives, four in which a pronoim in the singular shall relate to two 
or more singiuar nouns. 

Rem. 1. — In the following cases, nouns in the sin^lar seem to be taken 
conjointly, and yet the verb and pronoun should be smgular : •— 

(1.) When the coordinate nouns denote the same person in different ca- 
pacities ; as, ** This great statesman and orator died lamentedT by all hu 
nriends." 

(2.) When the coordinate nouns are considered separately ^ by means of 
such limiting words as eachf every ^ or no ; as, "Bach day and each howf 
brings its own duties and trials." " Every apple and eve^-y pear was taken 
froni its place." " No book and no slate should be left out of its place. ** 

(3,) When the coordinate nouns are distinguished with emphasis by 
means of not^ only^ too^ as well as^ or when there is an emphatic enumera- 
tion of individuals ; as, " George, and not James, is at his task.** 
" Truth, and truth only, is worth seeking for its own sake." " The man, 
and his servant toOy teas rewarded." " Ihe father, as ire^<u his son, waa 
in fault." *• Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory." 

(4.) When the coordinate nouns are regarded by the min4 as reprssent* 
ing one thing ; as, ** Bread and milk is excellent food for children." " Th« 
borse and chaise is in its place." 

Rbx. 2. — The Rule and Hem. 1 have reference only to the mtmbtt of 
16 
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thft verb and pronoun. It often happens that the coordinate words aie of 
different persons. When the coordinate parts are of different persons j tlio 
verb or pronoun agrees with the first rather than the second, and with tiis 
second rather than the third ; as, ** Thou and thy sons with thee (that is» 
ytf) shall bear the iniquity of your priesthood." ** John^ thou and / (that 
18, loe) are attached to our country." 

Rem 3. — When the coordinate parts are each singular ^ and of differerU 
gendersy several cases may arise : — 

(1.) Ihe verb may relate to them conjointly, while the pronoun may relate 
to bat one; as, ** James and his sister were destroying her boimrt." 
** James and his sister were destroying his cap." 

(2.) Tne pronoun may relate to them taken conjointly , while the ver% 
relates to them taken separately ; as, " James or liis sifter has destroyed 
their dictionary," the dictionary being theirs by a joint ownership. 

(3.) When the pronoun has a common reference to both coordinate 
nouns taken coiyotntlyf the gender cannot be distinguished by the pro- 
noim, since the latter is plural, and consequently has, in English, the 
same form for all genders. 

(4.) When the jwojMwm refers to two or more coordinate nouns taken 
separately, there is no personal pronoun, in English, applicable to each, and 
tiiere is an inherent difficulty in constructing the expression properly ; as, 
" John or Ellen has lost his or her pencil." To use his alone or her alone 
would reveal the ownership, which is supposed to be unknown. Hence it does 
not avail to say that the masctdine is preferred to the feminine, and the 
feminine to the neuter; for either would become explicit, as in case (1.) To 
avoid this difficult}', it is best to recast the sentence, or so construct it as 
to escape •such a dilemma. Yet, contrary to the general rule, frequent 
instances occur in which the pronoun, in such cases, is put in the plural, 
and thus the gender is concealed ; as, *' Then shalt thou bring forth that 
man or that unrnian unto thy gates, and shalt stone them with stones, till 
they shall die." 

Rem. 4. — When each of the coordinate parts is denoted by the same 
word, and that a singular noun referring to different objects, and each, ex- 
cept the last, is understood — being represented by some modifying word, 
the agreement of the verb or pronoun follows the general rule ; as, " A 
Webster's, a Worcester's, and a Richardson's dictionary %oere consulted ; " 
that is, three dictionaries. " A literary, a scientific, a wealthy, and a poor 
man were assembled in one room." 

GxAMPL.Es to he parsed and corrected by ReToarks under Rule XIL 

This ptiilosoplier and poet was banished from his country. Every limb and every 

appears with their respective grace. Ambition, and not the safety of llie state. 

ftMre concerned. Bread and ctieese is good for a luncheon. Then I, and you, atnu 
all of us fell down, whilst bloody treason flourished over us. John and Mary »r^ 
talcing care of her garden. Charles and Ellen are learning their lessons. Neither Im 
r.or I am capable of it. Wayland's and Uphani's Moral Philos(tphy was consultt-d. 

Ueflned, educated, and people present. Has not sloth, or pride, or ill 

lumper, or sinful passion misled you itum the path of sound and wise conduct/ 

iluL^ XIll. A 'preposition is used to show the relation 
of Its object to the word on which the latter depends*; as 
'' George went into the garden,'*'* " A life q/' virtue is a life 
«if happiness." 

Examples to he analyzed and parsed : — 

• call to you with all my voice. From end tc end, from cliff tfi lake, 'twai 
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Irce. Her tears were now flowing ^Wthout control. She is like seme ten- 
der tree, the pride and beauty of the grove — graceful in its fonn bright 
m its foliage, but with the worm preying at its heart. 

Constnictf analyze^ and parse — 

Five Examples in which the preposition and object shall limit a noun ; 
/?»c in which the phrase shall limit a verb, and Jive in which it shall 
Umit an adjective or adverb. 

B.EM. 1. — The noun or pronoun following the preposition is always de- 
pendent on some term, uswdWy 9, preceding one, and the preposition is used to 
thow that dependence. Properly speaking, the objective is not the object of 
the preposition, but of the preceding term. In the case of the transitive verb, 
theie are two tenns, the verb itself and the objective, and the relation be- 
tween them is closer, if possible, than between those in which the prf i)osi- 
tion is used ; the objective is not called the object of that relation, but 
rather of the antecedent term, the verb. Yet custom makes the noun the 
objhct of the preposition. 

Rem. 2. — Sometimes the antecedent term is omitted, and sometimes 
the subsequent ; as, " /» a xoord, he is ruined " = To express all in a wordy 
&c. He looked around [him.] When the object is understood, the prep- 
osition is usually parsed as an adverb. For, used before an infinitive and 
its objective subject, when the group is taken as the subject of a proposi- 
tion, has no antecedent term ; as, " For him to lie is base." The U of 
the infinitive, when both together constitute the subject, represents no re- 
lation to an antecedent term ; as, " To lie is base." 

Rem. 3. — Dettceen and betwixt refer to two objects ; among f^xi^ amongst 
to more than two ; as, " He walked between the trees," (two trees.) " lie 
walked among the trees," (many trees.) 

Rem. 4. — Care should be observed to employ the proper preposition to 
show the relation intended. The proper use of the prepositions is best 
learned from a careful observation of the custom of good writers. 

Exercises to he parsed or corrected by the Remarks under Rule XIIF. 

He was well known to all the country round. In vain he tried every remedy. 
For him to take such a course was not unexpected. Thou pendulum betwix* a 
smile and tear. I am disappointed o/ the work. The story is founded in facts. I 
left my books to home. I entertain no prejudice to inni. That was agreeable with 
his principles. Tliey resided at Italy. There is eternal war between me ami thee 

Rule XIV. A noun or pronoun used as the object of a 
preposition must be in the objective case ; as, " The ruina 
of the Parthenon stand upon the Acropolis in the city of 
Athens^ 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed : — 

A similar improvement may be made of the memorj' of our good deeds 
What ground of hope is there so sure to his spirit, next to the mercy of 
his Gcd, and the mtcrccssion of Christ, his Savior ? It was not long be 
fore he returned with his man, whom he introduced to me as a person of 
ticeeding honesty ; and we went into the yard all together. 

Construct^ analyze, and parse — 

(1 ) Examples in which of, or any other preposition with a noun« shaU 
tescribe another noun. 
(2.) Examples in vhich in, at^ rluring, since, about, afUft^ b^ore^ 
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betweetif wy, etv, fram, tillf to, and townrdy with a noun, shall denote th« 
timeot an action, or answer the question WTtent How lotigt or How 
oftetit 

(3.^ Examples in which aboard, about, above, across, against, alona^ 
Qmiast, among, arottnd, at, athwart, before, behind, beloto, beneath, beside^ 
between, beyond, by, down, from, in, into, on, out of, over, rowui, fhrotiph, 
throughout, to, toward, under, underneath, up, upon, with a noun, sHall 
denote the place of an action, or answer the question Wheret 

(4.) Examples in which yrom,,^, by, out of, with a noun, shall dvr.ote 
the cause, source, or origin of an act, answering the question Why f On 
what account t or From what source f 

(5.) Examples in which unth, without, in, on, by, within, with a no\in, 
ahall show the fna^mer of an action, or answer the question How t 

Rem. 1.— The preposition is omitted, or rather seldom, if ever, used, 
before nouns denoting time, measure, distance, value, or after the words 
Wee, near, nigh, worth; as, "The wall is six feet high." "We walked 
t twenty miles that day." " He helped a worthy man, and is not a pennv 
poorer." ** He is like [to] his father.** ** They live near [to] the citV'^ 
** We came nigh [toj the gate.** " The book is worth a dollar.** The 
word worth is by some called a preposition ; but it can be predicated of a 
noun, like an adjective, and it can be qualified by an adverb ; as, " The 
matter is u>ell worth your attention." True, it is not easy to supply a prep- 
osition after it, nor is it after high or revolves in the fouowing examples : 
•* The house is forty feet high. " The wheel revolves ninety tunes in a 
minute." 

Rem. 2. -^ Prepositions are sometimes followed by adjectives or adverbs, 
an object in some cases being understood ; as, " In vain " = In a vain 
manner, on high, in secret, at first, at once, from thence,from above, till now, 
fo7'ever, till lately, &c. 

Rem. 3. — TTian before whom seems to perform the office of a preposi- 
tion ; as, " Than whom none higher sat." This construction is rare in 
modem usage, and should be avoided as anomalous. 

ExKRCisKs to be parsed or corrected by the Retnarks under Rule XIV, 
We walked a great distance this morning. The child is like his mother. Pray to 
thy Father, which is in secret They could not be convinced at first. That has 
never occurred until recently. It was worth the money. Near yonder copse, the 
village preacher's modest mansion rose. I was resolved, at least, *a know my let- 
ters. He came from afar. He lived in the country, near the city. 

RijLE XV. Subordinate connectives are used to join dis- 
similar elements ; as, " He that hath pity on the poor lend- 
eth to the Lord." 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed : — 

We have brought nothing into this world ; therefore we shall take nothing 
out. While there is life, tnere is hope. However friendly he might ap- 
pear, his heart was full of anger. Herod wished to know where the* star 
had appeared. Whether the moon has an atmosphere has not been ascer- 
tained. He that plants trees loves others beside himself. \Vhat comes 
from the heart goes to the heart. Time will bring to light whatever ig 
hidden. The more we serve God, the better we serve ourselves. As far as 
the eye could see, all was ruin and desolation. Work as long as yon can* 
The more one has. the more he requires. Revenge always costs more than 
It is worth. That you may be loved, be deserving of love. If you woold 
thrive, you must nse at five. 
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Construct y analyze, and parse — 

Five Examplks in which who, wJUch, and tJiat shall join an adjective 
•fause to the subject ; Jive in which they shall join the clause to the cajecl 
of a verb or preposition ; Jive in which they shall join the clause to the 
predicate nommative. 

Five Examples in which trAo, or whoever, shall connect an adjective 
clause to some indetnite subject or object {he or any one) understood. 

Five Examples in which what, which, whatever, whichever, whatscever. 
tohichsoever, shall first limit, as an adjective, Side^nite noun expressed, ana 
til en connect to it an adjective clause ; Jive in which they snail limit cr 
r< present an indefinite noun (thing) understood. 

Ten Examples in which that, whether, when, why, where, ?tow, tchOj 
which, what, introduce substantive clauses used as the subject ; (see 
llem. 1 ;) ten in which they are used as an object of a transitive verb. 

Ten Examples in which where, whither, whence, wherever, whit?ierso^ 
evei\ as far ««, as long as, farther t/ian, shall connect an adverbial clause 
of place to a t^erb or adjective. 

Fifteen Examples in which wheti, while, whilst, as, before, after, ere, 
till, until, since, whenever, as long as, as soon as, the moment, the insta)it 
ehall connect adverbial clauses denoting tinie to a verb or adjective. 

Examples for each of the following causal connectives ; because, for, 
03, wherects, since; (conditional,) if, thou ih, except, provided that ; fjmr- 
pose,) that, that not, lest; (adversative^ ) thoiuih^ although, notioithstand- 
\ng, however, while, and as, (with an adjective — ** Hard as it was." J 

Examples for each of the following, denoting tyianner : (correspondence,) 
as, Just — as, so — as; (conseqtieme,) so — tliat, such — that ; (comparison 
of equality,) as — as; (comparison of inequality,) than, more — than 
tess — thayi; (propoHionate equality,) t/ie — t/ie, the more — the more, or 
the less. 

Rem. I.—* That, whether, or the various interrogatives when, where, 
&c., when used to introduce a substantive (-lause employed as the subject 
of a proposition, do not connect the clause to an antecedent term, since 
the subject can be subordinate to no other part of the proposition. These 
connectives thus used serve to convert a principal proposition into a sub- 
ordinate substantive proposition which, like any other noun, may be used 
as the subject. 

Kem. 2. — In manjr cases the subordinate connective has a corresi)ond- 
ing word in the principal clause called the correlative ; as, " TTien— wheti, 
thSre — where, if — then, though — yet, so — that, so — as, as — as, the, this, 
that, these, those — who, tJiat, or which. 

Rem. 3. — The subordinate connective alwaj'3 unites the clause which it 
introduces to the word which the clause linuts ; as, "I perceive that 
you need assistance.** 

Rem. 4. — Subordinate connectives are a kind ol proposition placed be- 
fiwre a sentence which is to be converted into a noun, adjective, or adverb. 
Hence their position is almost invariably at the head of the clause. 



ABRIDGED PROPOSITIONS. 

A proposition is said to be abridged when its predicate is 
changed to an infinitive or to a participle^ the former partak* 
16 » 
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tog of the 1-ature of a noun, the latter parte King of the HAttire 
of an adjective ; as, " The light shines." " The light to shine'* 
or " for the light to shines " The light shiningy'*'* or *' having 
•hined '* 

A complex sentence may be reduced to a simple, or a contract 
ed complex sentence, by abridging its subordinate clause ; as, 
* A man who perseveres will prosper " = A persevering man 
will prosper. " When we entered the city, we found all in 
commotion " = On entering the city, we found all in com- 
motion. *' I knew he was an honest man " = 1 knew him 
to be an honest man. 

Rem. — The connective of the subordinate clause is dropped; as, **1 
thought that he was alone " -— I thought him alone. But in such ex- 
amples as, " I know not wfiat to do ; whom to send — which to leave — 
where to go — when to stop — hmo to begin, the connective is not dropped, 
since it contains something material to the sense, not previously expressed. 
See page 104, Rem. 2. 

The infinitive is commonly employed in abridging a sub' 
stantive clause, and the participle in abridging the adjective 
or adverbial clause. 

When the predicate consists of the copula and attribute, 
the infinitive or participle of the copula indicates the abridg- 
ment ; and the attribute remains unchanged, unless some- 
thing in the dependence of the abridged expression causes a 
change. 

EXERCISE. 

Abridge the dependent clauses in tJie following complex sentences : — 
Vapors rise, because they are light. If wishes were horses, begfj^ara 
would ride. If we subdue not our passions, they will subdue us. fhat 
fine feathers make fine birds, we can see every day. Therein consists out 
trae merit, that we fulfil our duties. Our own conscience wiU tell us 
whether our actions are right. Those who play with edge tools must ex- 
pect to be cut. He should have silver on his tongue whose purse is 
empty. When we shall die is kindly concealed from us. The sluggard 
knows not how sweet is repose after labor. Whom we love we also esteem. 
Superstitious persons imagine that there are ghosts. Never expect other? 
will tlwayi do what they promise. 
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THE SUBJECT IN THE ABRIDGED EXPRESSION. 

I. The subject of the dependent proposition is retained 
in the abridged expression, when it has not been expressed 
in the principal clause, — 

(I.) In the nominative absolute, (see Rule X.;) as, "When the party 
funved, the dinner was prepared *' = The jmrty having arrived, the dinnei 
was prepared. 

(2.) In the possessive limiting the abridged predicate used as a noun; 
ts, ** I was not aware that David had come " = I was not aware of Da* 
vitTs having come. 

(3.) In the ahjecti^ey when the abridged expression follows a transitive 
Terb, or a preposition, (see Rule VIII., Rem. 11 ;) as, *' I knew that he 
was present " = I knew him to be present. '* It was improper that he 
should go " i= It was improper for him to go. 

II. The subject may be dropped when its equivalent is 
expressed in the principal clause ; as, " A prince who was 
renowned for his courage succeeded to the command '' = A 
jyrince renowned for his courage, &c. *' / wish that / 
might go " = / wish to go. 



THE PREDICATE NOUN OR PRONOUN. 

The predicate noun or pronoun is always retained, ap- 
pearing, — 

(1.) In the nominative case, (a.) when the subject remains in the nom- 
inative ; as, ** Since he was her teacher, she must learn " = He being her 
teacher^ she must le.am ; {b.) when (the subject being dropped) it is 
placed in apposition (with or without the participle of the copula) with a 
noun in the nominative ; as, " Pa«/, who was an apostle " = Paul [being] an 
apostle, (c.) When the subject is so changed as to have no control over 
its case ; as, I am sure that this man is a foreigner " = I am sure of this 
man*s being a foreigner. "I am certain that it is Ac " = I am certain of 
Us being he. 

(2.) In the objective case, (a.) whe^i the subject is changed to the objec- 
tive ; as, *• I believe that it is he" -=1 believe it to be hiyn. (b.) \Vlien 
fthe subject being dropped) it is put in apposition with an objective; as. 
" "We found a fossil which is called the trilobite '* = We found a fossil 
eallod the trikhite 



THE INFINITIVE. 

Rule XVI. The infinitive has the construction of the 
Aoum, with the signification and limitations of the verb, aad| 
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wheii dependent, is governed by the word which it limits 
as, " To err is human." " They desire to travel in a 
foreign country^ " He wishes to obtain a treatise on the 
deposition of dew^ 

NoTB. — It will be seen that tite first infinitive, to err, in a noun in the nominatlT« 
case, and the remaining two, to trxvel and to o^otn, are used as nouns in the objco> 
tive case, both being limited as if tliey were finite verbs. 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed : — 

Full of admiration, I hardly know how to express my devotion. We 
ought to learn as long as we Uve. Let any man resolve to do right now, 
leaving then to do it as it can ; and if he were to live to the age of Me- 
thuselah, he would never do wrong. We did think it writ dovra. in our duty 
to let you know of it. And what wealth would not many a sinner give to 
purchase that which the wealth of both the Indies is too poor to buy ? 
We stretched out a willing hand to heal, to lielp, to guide, to save. I might 
compare these faculties to the valuable friends, who are always found ready 
to minister to our amusement, and participate in our gayety, and equally 
ready to counsel our sober hours, and assist our emergencies with ed'ectu- 
al help. 

The infinitive may be used with or without a subject ; as, ** We wish you 
to stay.** " We wish to stay.'* 

I. The infinitive may have a subject in the objective ; as, 
" They ordered him to leaved 

(1.) The infinitive of the copula may also have b. predicate oHyective; as, 
•* I knew him to be a preacher.** 

(2.) The infinitive with its subject may be the subject of a proposition ; 
the phrase must then be introduced by for ; as, ** For you to deceive is 
crinunal." ** For him to be a scholar is impossible." 

(3.) The infinitive and its subject may be made the object of a transitive 
verbf or of the preposition for ; as, " He ordered the horse to he harnessed." 
" They considered him [to be] a traitor.** " They appointed him [to be] 
chairman.** See Rule VIII., Rem. 10 and II. ** They opdered" somo 
water for the hoy to drink.** 

(4.) When the infinitive, (with or without its objective subject,) fol- 
lows bidy darCf ietf need, make, see, hear, and feel, in the active voice, 
the " to ** is omitted ; as, " I saw him do it." " They let him yo.** " We 
heard them sing.** 

II. The infinitive usually occurs without its subject ,• as. 
* They wish to walk,'' 

(1.) The infinitive alone may be used as the sul^ect of a proposition hj 
Aole 1 ; as, " To retaliate is censurable.'' 

(2.) The infinitive alone may be used as the attribute of a propositioi 
ly Rule II. ; as, " To obey is to enjoy," 

NoTB.— When the infinitive is thus used, it denotes, (1.) An equivMlent term ; as 
« To pray is to sttppUeale." (2.) What is poosible or obligatory ; a?, " The passage I 
to kefoMnd." " Our duty u to be done.** (3.) What is settled oi determined upon 
M, " The work is to commence to-morrow " 
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^3.^ The infiii-tive, >vithout its subject, may be theoj^^ of a traiisItiTe 
?erb, a proposition, or it may be used to complete the meaning of some 
intransitive verbs ; as, " He wishes to remain." ** They are about to go." 
'* She seems to sleep.** 

(4.) The infinitive may be used as an actiective element or iwunin appori* 
HoHt limiting another noun ; as, " Time to come.** " A desire to go " 
" A hope to recover.** ** A wish to stag.** 

(5.) The infinitive may be used adverbially, — 

(1.) To denote purpose, or motive ; as, " What went ye out to see t ** 

Note. — In this use the infinitive is sometimes said to be absolute ; as, ** To coi^ 
/«M the tnUh, I was in fault." 

,2.) To denote a result, after too, than, so — as ; as, "He is too proud 
to beg.** " He is Aviser tha7i to attetnpt such an enterprise." " Be so good 
as to hear me." 

. Rem. I. — The preposition for should never be used before the infinitiTe 
employed to express motive or purpose ; also the sign to should not be used 
at the close of a sentence ; as, " He went to see," not for to see. " He 
spoke, or intended to speak," not intended to. 

Rem. 2.— The infinitive is often understood; as, "They considered 
him [to be] upright.*' 



EXERCISE ON THE INFINITIVE. 

I have brought a book for you to read. Johnson declared wit to consist 
in finding out resemblances. These passages prove that materialists wil' 
sometimes find Hume to be a very dangerous ally. For him to assert and 
deny the same sentiment on different pages, is proof of the instability of 
his opinions. It was well for him to die at his post, mth his armor on. 
I heard him repeat whole pages of poetry. Few things are more destruc- 
tive to the best interests of society than the prevalent but mistaken no- 
tion that it requires a vast deal of talent to be a successful knave. It is a 
disgrace to be the author of such a report. To take away the benevolent 
affections from the moral world would be like extinguishing the sun from 
the natiural. I love to roam over the green fields. He seems to think the 
rule inapplicable to his case. They appear to rest upon the solid earth. 
A desire to see his face once more induced us to attempt the ioumey. The 
work is to be commenced to-morrow. To be good is to be nappy. They 
remained to see what was to be done. He was too feeble to write a letter 
Will you be so good as to pass me that book ? 

Rule XVII. Participles have the construction of adjec- 
tives and nouns^ and are limited like verbs ; as, " He, stoop- 
ing down, and looking in, saw the linen clothes lying ; yet 
went ho not in." " A habit of sincerity in acknolwcdging 
faults is a guard against committing them.'^ 

ExAKPLBS to be analyzed and parsed : — 

He employs part of his time in teaching hir brotiier arithmetic There 
n no doubt of his being a great statesman. Ihe young maiden was seen 
standing on the shore, exposed to the merciless vnnds, and extending her 
handg towards heayen. Whom not haTing seen we loTe; in whom 
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oclieving we rejoice. In aToiding one error, do not full into another. By 
tousulting the best authors, he became learned. Draw not thy bow before 
naTing fixed thy arrow. A drowning man will catch at a straw. Stretch- 
ing from horizon to horizon, losing itself like a limitless wall in the cloucb 
above,^ it came pouriig its green and massive waters onward, while the 
rantinual and rapid crash of falling forests, and crushed cities, and uptom 
mountains, thus prostrated, one after another, under its awful power, and 
the successive shrieks that pierced the heavens, rising even above the 
roar of the on-rushing ocean, as city after city, kingdom after kingd)m, 
disappeared, produced terror and horror inconceivable, indescribable. 

I. Tlie participle used as an adjective assumes of its 
mibject tohal the verb asserts ; as, • " Hyacinths blooming,'*^ 
" Hyacinths blooms 

(1.) The participle may be used wholly as an adjective ; it is then called 
a participial adjective, and is placed before the noun ; as, " The rising sun.*' 
** The roaring billows.'* 

(2.) The participle may be used like an adjective, ha\'ing the same signi- 
fication and limitations as the verb ; the participle, with the words which 
limit it, is then called the particijnal construction ; as, " Encouraacd by this 
magnificent invitation^ the inhabitants of the globe considered labor as 
their only ^|i^nd." 

(3.) The participle of the copulative verbs may be followed by a predicate 
nominative, (l.> When the noun or pronoun to wliich it belongs is nomin- 
ative. (2.) When the noun or pronoun to which it logically belongs is 
changed to the possessive ; as, " He being an accomplished loriter." " I 
have heard of Aw being an accomplished writer.'* 

(4.) The participle of copulative verbs may be followed by a predicate ob- 
jective when the noun or pronoun to which it belongs is in the objective ; as, 
'^ We regarded him as being a good writer." *• He intrusted his son to 
& gentleman named Edric.** 

(5.) The participle, like the adjective, may be used with the copula to 
form the predicate ; but in this construction it is regarded as a form of the 
verb ; as, " They were riding." " He was deceived.** 

n. The participle may be used either wholly as a noun^ 
or as a noun having the meaning and limitations of the. 
verb ; as, " ll is pleasant to walk at the rising of the sun.*' 
**We should avoid giving pain to others." 

{1.) The participle used wholly as a noun is preceded by an article or 
adjective, and followed by of; as, " The sighing of the poor.'* " The cn*- 
ing of the needy." In this case the participle cannot be limited, like tfie 
verb. 

(2.) The participle having the construction of the noun with the moan- 
ing and limitations of the verb may be the stibject^ or predicate nomitiative 
or the object of a transitive verb or preposition ; as, ** Loving our neigh- 
bor as ourselves is fidfilling the law." " Stealing is taking without lib- 
erty." ** We should avoid breakimi a promise." " On approMhitig the 
house, the sound of a bell was faintly heard." 

(3.) In this construction the participle is called the parCfc^ne^ n*^ 
ftad as such, may bo limited by a noun or pron mn ni the pos^sfc'Vv " 
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'* What d") yon think of /iw tcritiiig & letter — his being a writer ? *' Fof 
this last, i*ee I. 3, above. 



EXERCISE pN THE PARTICIPLE. 

A far more interesting personage in their mythology was the god of the 
air. It is doing injustice to the heroic war ^od of antiquity to identiff 
him with this monster. We expect the dancmg master to teach our chit 
dren " manners," as well as the act of cutting awkward capers to music 
Why is the experiment of an extended republic to be rejected ? He camt 
near being devoured by a panther. These islanders are far from being 
cannibals. The case is well worth considering. They came upon him with- 
out his bemg apprised of their approach. The urchin's becoming so re- 
spectable a man surprised everj' one. The gentleman's reputation as a 
scholar was the cause of his being ajjpointed professor of rhetoric. 

They narrowly escaped being taken prisoners. Being convinced of his 
guilt, we resolved to punish him. We descried a vessel stripped of its 
masts. Having declined the proposal, I determined on a course suited to 
my own taste. They have said, Come, and let us cut them off from being 
a nation. He had been there but a short time, before the old man alighted 
from his gig, with the apparent intention of becoming his guest. Such 
persons commence by being their own masters, and nnish by being their 
own slaves. He had just been reading a book called the " It oung Man's 
Guide." I cannot understand adding three columns at once. On our 
arriving at the pier, all was commotion. 



FEGULIABITIES AND IDIOMS. 

L IN THE CLASSIFICATION, USES, AND PROPERTIES 
OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

A. The same Word as different Parts of Speech. 

We AT is (^1.) An interrogative pronoun ; as, " What do you see r *' 

(2.) A compound relative ; as, " He received what he wanted " 
(3.) An interjection; as, " What! have you come ? " 
(4.) A limiting adjective; as, "He gave me whai books I 
needed." 
• (5.) An adverb ; as, " The enemy having his country wasted, 
what (partly) by himself, and what (partly) by the sol 
diers, flndeth succor in no place." 

AUkl If (1.) A subordinate conjunction ; as, ** I know that he is CEuth 
ful." 
(2.) A relative pronoun ; as, " An idler is a watch that ^which , 

wants both hands.** 
(3.) A Ihniting adjective ; as, " That book is soiled.** 

As is (1.) Part of a cova^onn^ prepositwn ; as, "-4« to that, spid th« 

pendulum.* 
(2). k subordinate vnnective, when it denotM, — 
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(o.) Manner ; as, <* Speak eta you think/' 

(6.) Comparison of equality ; as, << He is oi large a» his 

brother." 
* (c.) 7Ym« ; as, " I arrived as (when) he was taking hit 

leave." 
(d.) Cause or reason ; as, " As Tsince) a youth was theii 

leader, what coidd they do ) " 
(«.) Correspondence ; as, " As the door tumeth on Vm 

hinges, so doth the slothful man upon his bed.'' 

NoiB — Besides the above uties, it takes the place of the relative pronoun (thot gk 
nerer inoperly a relative) after «iicA, Mme, and many ; as, " Such as I have, gi\ e 1 
aBlotbee.>* 

(3.) A mere iivdex of apposition, or of apeculiar relation of 
some property to its object : as, ** Tne moon as satellite 
attenos." ** They regarded him as innocent." 
But 18 (1.) A coordinate coiy'unetion ; as, ** He is not sick, but faint" 
(2.) A preposition ; as, " They gave him all bxd (except) one.** 
(3.) An adverb; as, " We saw him but (only) twice." 
Hitch Is (1.) A noun; as, ** Where muchSs given, much is required." 
(2.) An a^ective ; as, " Mttch ado is made." 
(3.) An adverb ; as, " I was much pleased with the visit." 
Fob if (!•) <^ subordinate connective; as, ** The battle ceased along the 
plain,,/br the bard had sung the song of peace." 
(2.) A preposition ; as, "The soldier fought ,/br glory." 

IfoTB. — The same is tme of qfterj before^ «ince, tiU^ until, &c 

Whbn is (1.) An ititerrogative adverb; as, ** When did you arrive ? " 

(2.) A subordinate cmvnective ; as, " When sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not." 

NoTB. — The same is tme of all the interrogatives i as, ioA<r«, loAy, A«to, &c, 4tc 



EXERCISE. 

Parse the following words : — 

What ! have you but one book for me ? I knew that that was the tree 
that was girdled. As you have what ^ou will need for the present, I shall 

S'vo much of what remains to your sister as a reward. All but three of 
lese rivers are navigable ; but you must recollect I shall tell you this but 
once ; for it is unpleasant to repeat. 



B. The same Part of Speech in Different Rela- 
tions AND Uses. 

I • The noun may be used, — 
(a.) As a noun, 

(1.) In the nominative as subfect ; as, " Kings reign." 
f2.> In the nominative as attribute ; as, << He is a pt^tiL'* 
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(3.) In the nominative in apposition ; as, " George the hng reigned." 
(4.) In the nominative iiidependeitt ; as, ** O, George ^ the king." 
(5.) In the possessive always as a modijier; as, " David's harp." 
(60 In the objective as svH^t of an infinitive ; as, " I told John 

to go." 
(7.) In the objective as attribute after an infinitive ; as, ** I took it 

to be John,*' 
(8.) In the objective after a transitive verb ; as, ** He writes kttert" 
(9.) In the objective after a preposition; as, ** He sits upon a sofa/* 
(10.) In the objective in apposition ; as, " They visited John Uie 

printer,*' 

p.) As an a^fectivey or adjectively. 
(1.) 'WitYiOM.t 9. preposition; as, " A ^oW pencil." " A. safety lamp." 

NoTS — Nouns thus used should be called adjectives. In many languages thev 
■naergo some change of termination, and in some instances in our own; as, "A 
irate» gate." But we say, " A brass kettle." So, " A ffolden censer/' hut never 
*' A golden watch." See " Idiomatic Constructions." 

(2.) With B. preposition ; as, " A man of wisdom " = A wise man. 
\p.) As an adverbf or adverbially. 

(1.) Without a pr^)Osition ; as, " He did it four times a day** 

Note. — In such constructions, it is customary, but scarcely necessary, to suppose 
• preposition understood. 

(2.) With a prq)ositio7i ; as, " He labored with assiduity. 

S. The pronoun may be used, — 

(a.) The PEiiSONAL in all respects like the ttotm. 

(b.) The RELATIVE (Hid iNTERiiooATiVE the Same, with the except 
tion that they can never be used in appositiofif and tiie relative sel- 
dom f if ever, as predicate nominative. 

St« The adjective may be used, — 

(a.) As an adjective. 
(1.) To limit or qualify a noun ; as, " Crood men." 
(2.) To denote a predicated quality ; as, " He is wise.** 

(6.) As a notm. 

(1.) Wholly as a noun, (a.) When it is taken abstractly; m, " Good- 
ness" " Virtue; ** (b.) When it receives the plural ending ; aa, 
" The blacks are abused." 
(2.) To stand as a noun, when the latter represents some indefinite 
person or thing; as, **The wicked.* "The good.** "The 
trite.** 
»« ) As an adverb, or adverbially, when by enallage it qualifies a verb ; 
as, " They fall successive, and successive rise ; " or when in the 
predicate it expresses a quality which tha subject acouires by 
means of an action ; as, "The bread was baked l^^nvm ; " that it 



the bread became brown by means of baMng. 
17 
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4* 1'he verb may be used, — 

ta.) As a predicate^ in the Tarious forms, modes, tern, , «. un> 

bers, and persons. 

(6.) As a notm, 

(1.) Wholly 90, wiHi some substantiye termination, whei takia 

abstractly; as, ** Move,** •' Movement" ^^ Act," " AcAon.** 
(2.) ParticUly so, when it has the meaning and limitations of thtt 

Terb, with the construction of the noun ; a^a, ** To see the stm 

is pleasant." *' Seeing the stm is pleasant." (See Kules XYI. 

and XVII.) 
{e.) As an adjective, when the action is assumed of the subfect. 

(1.) It may be wholly an adjective ; as, " A floating population/' 
(2.) Partially so, when it has the construction of the adjective 

and the limitations of the verb ; as, " The flag floating in the 

breeze," (See Rule XVII.) 

XoTv.— The verbal noun can be put in all the relations of the noun, except the 
possessive case. 

ff • The adverb is used, — 

{a.) To limit a verb, adjective, or other adverb ; as, ** Speak distinct- 
ly" " He was very dull." " He moves too slowly." 
(6.) Sometimes, though not properly, as an cu^ective ; as, " Thine often 

infinnities." 

6* Prepositions are used. — 

(a.) To show relatiotis; as, " The love of truth." 
(b.) As adverbs. ** Will you walk wi t " 

(c.) Rarely as defectives ; as, " The above quotation." " The rain ti 
o*er." 

If. Conjunctions are used simply as connectives, 

8. Interjections are used to expresf ^notions. 

Rem. — Any word, whatever be its classification, when used merely li 
u word, is a npun. The same may be said of a group *f words 



C The same Word, Element, or SEiixENCE m its 
Different Properties.* 

A word may be considered, — 
(o.) As the representative of a sound. 

(1.) It may be classified as a monosyllable, dissyllable, trisyUabis 
pnlysyuable. 



* l*he object of this division is to present, at a glance, the different methods whicb 
may be resorted to, in order to give interest and variety to drill exercises in langvace. 
The study of language becomes dull and dry when parsing aloueii attended to '**m 
leacber may resort tn any or all of these methodf. 
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(2.) It may be analyzed into its syllables. The accented syllable 
may be pointed out. As an exercise on accent, the syllables, 
in turn, way he accented by the pupiL 

(S.) Each syllable may be separated into its vowel and consonant 
elements, and each may be described. 

(*.) As to its FOBMATION. 

(1.) It may be simple, derivative, or compotmd, 

(2.) If derivatiYe, or compound, it may be analyzed into its prim*" 
tive part or parts, its prefixes and suffixes. The effect of each 
may oe given, and aU tne alterations, or changes, which the ports 
undergo. 

;S ; As to its MEANING OT USB. 

(1.) What part of speech is it ? Why ? Is it ever used as any 
other part of speech ? Give an example. 

(2.) Parse it. Now, suppose it to be changed in any of its modifi« 
cations, as number, person, gender, case, mode, tense, voice, 
degree of comparison ; what other changes in the sentence 
must take place to correspond ? 

3.) Change its relation in the sentence, or construct another sen- 
tence in which it shall be either a different part of speech, (HT 
in a different relation. 

(d.) As to its RELATION in construction. 

(1.) Is it a principal or a subordinate term, or is it both ? 

(2.) Point out its principal term ; point out its subordinate term. 
Read it with each. 

(3.) Is its relation represented or unrepresented t If represented, 
point out the relation-word, and describe it. Read it with its 
superior terra, omitting the relation-word, thus : ** Trees gar- 
den ; " then read it, inserting the words, " Trees of the garden." 

^.) As to the number q/" functions it performs, 

(1.) Does it perform but one office, requiring but one rule of syn- 
tax, or does it perform two or more ? How many rules are 
applied in parsing a personal pronoim ? A relative pronoun ? 
The relative what, when placed before its antecedent r 
(2.) Esplain it in all its functions. 

'^.) As to its APPLICATION. 

(1.) Is it correct in its application, or it is misapplied t 

(2.) Is it elegantly applied, or has it merely a plain or cor%mon ap- 
plication ? 

(8.) Is it naedjigttrativelyf What is the figure ? 

(4.) Is the word modem or antique t as, " Fetch * = bring. 
** Wist " = krww, " Let ** = hinder. 

(5.) Is it low, vulgar, or provincial f If so, give the correct word. 

(6.) What other word has nearly the same application ? Substi> 
tute it, and point out the difference. 

•T.) Can the expression be improved ? If so, improve it. 

An element may be considered* — 
(a.) As a whole, 

(1.) If it is a single \ooird, it may then be parsed ; if a vhtam 
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clause, it may first be parsed as if it were one word, by callini 
it aubstarUirc, adjecHre^ or adverbial, as the case may be, ant 
by giving its construction as if it were a single part of speech 

(2.) Its relation may be given, whether subordinate or principal ; 
also its antecedent or subsequent term. 

(3.) It mav be transformed by expanding or abridging it, and in ita 
transformed state it may be regarded, as a whole, equivalent to 
the element in its former state. 

(> ) As composed of parts. 

(1.) If it is a phrase, point out the connective and object. 

(2.) If it is a clause, point out the connective, and analyze the clause. 

(3.) If it is complex, i>oint out and dispose of the basis, then the 

term depending upon this, then the next, and the next, in the 

order of dependence. 
(4.) If it is compound, point out its component parts, and dispose 

of them separately, giving first their relation (coordinate) to 

each other, and then their common relation (subordinate) to 

the term on which they depend. 
(6.) If it is tratisjx)sed, restore it to its natural position. 
(6.) If elliptical, supply the ellipsis. 

(7.) li incorrectly cojistructed, point out the error, and correct it. 
(8.) If it is left blank, or given as an exercise to be constructed, 

construct it, in the relation, form, condition, or modification 

required. 

A sentence may be considered, — 
(a.) As a whole. 

(1.) Is it (hclarufive, interrogative, imperative, or exclamatory t 
(2.) Is it simple, complex, or compound t 
(3.) Is it close or hose in its structure ? 

(4.) Transform it from declarative to interrogative, &c. ; from com- 
pound to complex, &c. 

\h.) As composed of parts, 

(1.) Analyze it into its elements. 

(2.) Trace the relation of the most remote word up to the subject, 
or the relation of the subject down to the most remote term, 
pointing out all the connectives or relation-words. 

(3.) Reconstnict the sentence ; take some other noun or pronoun, 
standing in a remote relation, and make that the subject, or 
change it for the pmrpose of improving the arrange?nent, unity, 
or harmotiy of its parts. 

(4.) Construct a sentence so as to make it represent a scene or men- 
tal picture, relating to clouds, dew, vapor, rain ; a meadow, a 
va^iey, a stream of water, ^.flower, 2^ flock of birds, &c., &c., &c. 

NoTX. — By exercises varied as above, and in many other ways, such aa the ?.•»- 
genuity of the teacher will suggest, the whole subject of language may be made in- 
tensely iiiieresting to children. It will be well, at length, to analyze whole para^riphi 
into the sentenres) which compose them, pointing out the relation of rach Effn(ej<*-e 
in tlie general thought . 
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U FfiCULIARITfiSS IN THE FORM, CONSTRUCTION. 
AND APPLICATION OF WORDS. 

These peculiarities are called figures. K figure is a deviation from the 
' , construction, and application of a word. J' 
hose of Etymology Syntax, and Rhetorio, 



Mrdinary^/brm, construction, and'ajjplication of a^word. Hence figures arc 
Aifided into tho - — ' 



FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

A figure of Etymology is a deviation from the ordinary 
fonn of a word. 

Figures of Etymology consist either in a defect, an excess, or a change, 
in some of the elements of a word. 

Aphceresis cuts off a letter or syllable from the beginning 
of a word ; as, ^gainst^ '^«^*i for against^ began. 

Syncope removes a letter or syllable from the middh of a 
urord ; as, o'er, e'er, Zou'd, for over^ ever, loved. 

Apocope cuts off a letter or syllable from the end of a 
word ; as^A', iho\ for the^ though. 

Prosthesis adds a letter or syllable to the beginning of 
a word ; as, adown, enchain, for down^ chain, 

Epenthesis adds a letter or syllable to the middle of a 
word ; as, preventative, retractation, for preventive^ retrac- 
tion. This figure seldom occurs in English. 

Paragoge adds a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; 
as, withouten, bounden, for without^ bound. 

Synceresis contracts two syllables into one ; as, thou^ri 
His, for thou arty it is, 

JHaresis separates two vowels which otherwise might form 
a diphthong ; as, coordinate^ zoology. 

Tmesis separates a compound word by inserting a word 
between its parts ; as, to us ward^ for toward us. 

EXERCISE. 

f^Titit out the figures in the following examples : — 
Around *gan Marmion wildly stare. 
17* 
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The 1 > p9 shone o^er fair women and brare txasl 
Did y t not hear it ? No : Hwoa but the "wind. 

Tis mine to teach tK inactive hand to reap 
Kind nature's bounties, o'er the globe diffua'd. 

O, what's the matter ? tokafs the matter ? 
What is*t that ails young Harry Gill ? 

A heart has throbb*d beneath that leathern breast. 
And tears adowi that dusky cheek have rolled. 

He led, I wot, the softest way to death, 

And taught withoiUen pain and strife to yield the breath. 

What figures xoould you employ to render the foUotoing Unea 
motiious i — 

It 13 the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 

For toe have sworn, by our countries assaulters. 
By the virgins they have dragged from om altars 

And every tempest howling over his head 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 



FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

A figure of Syntax is a deviation from the ordinary co%» 
struction of a word. 

Figures of Syntax consist in a defect^ an excess^ or a clumge m some of 
the elements of a sentence 

Ellipsis is the omission of a word, phrase, or clause, 
which is necessary to complete the construction ; as, " We 
were absent [during] one day." 

It should be understood that the words omitted by this figure as truly 
belong to the sentence, grammatically considered, as those which are 
expressed. They are omitted for rhetorical feffect, iJiat is, to render the 
sentence more agreeable and forcible. 

Ellipsis generally takes place, — 

1. In coordinate constructions, to avoid the repetition of 

jome common part ; as, — 

" There are some who write, [and who] talk, [and who] think so much 
about vice and [about] virtue, that they have no time to practise either 
the one or the other." 

2. In certain sul ordinate constructions, especially those 

which denote comparison, for the same reason ; as, — 

** Revenge is a stronger feeling than gratitude [is.] " " Our miL ^ arc 
is different as our faces [are.] " 
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3. In certiin idiomatic constructions : — 

(l.J In elements of the first class — the subject of imperaMye sen- 
tences; as, "Go [thou.]'* "Awake [ye.]" The noun after adjectivca 
or after the possessive case ; as, " The violent [persons] take it by force." 
•* This book is mine,** i. e., my book. 

(2.) In elements of the second class. The connective may be omitted. 
'Examples. The to before the indirect object ; as, " He gave [to] me a 
book." The to of the infinitive after bidy darcj let, make, hear, need, feel, see. 
2'; or unto after like, near ; as, like [to] his father, near [to] the house. 
Luring, over, for, in, or on, before nouns, denoting timb, the measure of 
distance, magnitude, or excess ; as, " They left [on] Monday." " They 
travelled [through] twenty miles." 

The ohiect may be omitted; as, "The leaves were scattered around 
[us.] " Li such cases, the preposition is usually called an adverb. . 

(3.) In elmnents of the third class. The contiective may be omitted 
in substantive clauses in the objective ; as, " My heart whispers [that] God 
is nigh." In adjective clauses when the relative is in the objective ; as, 
" The paper [which] we purchased is damaged." " The house [which] we 
went to stands on a hill." 

T/ie subject and coptila in expressions like ** If fit is] possible, if neces- 
sary, if convenient, when agreeable, while absent, &c. 

The whole clause between as and if, as and though ; as, " He seemed as 
[he would seem] if [he were] deranged." 

4. In exclamatory sentences, m responsives^ in inscrip^ 
lions^ and titles ; as, " [It is] strange ! " " Whom did you 
see ? [I saw] George." '* [This is] the New Testament." 

Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words ; as, " I know 
*thee who thou art.'*'' 

Pleonasm is the opposite of ellipsis, and may be said, in general, to take 
place where ellipsis should, but does not, take place. 

P'eonasm takes place, — 

(I.) "When the same idea is repeated in the same or in different words ; 
as, " Verily, verih/, I sav unto you." " All ye inhabitants of the world, 
and awellers on the earth.** 

(2.) When a noun is introduced into a sentence, and then immediately 
represented in the same relation by a pronoun ; as, " Now Harry he had 
long suspected." 

(3.) When a noun or any other word is repeated in the same relation 
for the purpose of modifying it; as, " That great God whom jou see me 
daily worship : — ♦ — ♦ — that God who created the heavens and the earth ; 
— . — ♦ — ♦ — this God who has done all these ereat things — ♦ — ♦ — this 
great God, the Creator of worlds, of angels, ana men, is your Father and 
Friend." 

Enallage is a change of one part of speech for another, 
or some modification of a word for another ; as, " They fall 
sticcessive [ly] and succes$i%^e [ly] rise." So when a single 
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individual says, " We have done so and so," he uses the 
plural number for the singular. 

Hyperhaton is the transposition of words ; as, ** While its 
•ong rolls the woods along,^^ 

EXERCISE. 

St^ipl^ the ioords omitted by ellipsis in the following : ^^ 

Cassius. 1 am a soldier, I, 

Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 
Brtdus. Go to ! you're not, Cassius. 
Cos. I am. 

Bru. I say you are not. 

Write or repeat t?ie following, leaving out all words which may he o mii 

If it is possible, I Trill come. What would be the consequence thougk 
we tarry? 

Tell what figures occur in the following examples : — 

Anxiously did we watch eveiy movement. Dark biumed the candle. 
For Renard close attended at his heels. Sometimes with early mom, he 
mounted gay. Seven circling planets we behold. He sneaks as if he were 
sick. Say, burst they borrowed from her father's wounds these drops f 



FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

A figure of Rhetoric is a deviation from the ordiniry 
application of a word ; it is commonly called a trope. 

Metaphor gives to an object the appropriate name of 
another object, on account of a resemblance between them ; 
as, " Man I thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear." 

Simile is a formal comparison, introduced by ZtA:e, €W, oi 
80 ; as, " He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water." 

An Allegory is a continued metaphor, forming a Rmd of 
parable or fable. For examples, see Pilgrim's Progress. 
See also the eightieth Psalm. 

Personification attributes to inanimate objects some of 
the qualities of living beings ; as, " The- sky saddens witli 
rhe gathered storm " 
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Metonymy is a change of name ; as, " You will address 
the chair ; " i. e., the president. 

Vision represents imaginary objects as real and present 

to the senses • as, — 

" See lofty Lebanon his head advance ; 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance." 

Synecdoche is the use of a part for the whole, or the whole 
for a part, as a sail for a ship^ a roof for a house^ the 
head for the person. 

Irony is the use of a word for its opposite ; as, " He was 
as virtuous as Nero ; " i. e., as vile as Nero. 

Antithesis is the placing of contrary or opposite objects in 
contrast ; as, " Immortal^ though no more ; though fallen^ 
greats 

Hyperbole magnifies or diminishes an object beyond the 
truth ; as, " Rivers of water run down mine eyes, because 
they keep not thy law." 

Exclamation is used to express some strong emotion of 
the mind ; as, " O the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and the knowledge of God I " 

Interrogation is used to express a strong affirmation under 
the form of a question ; as, " Hath he said it, and will he 
not do it ? " 

Apostrophe is a taming off from the subject to address 
some other person or thing ; as, " Death is swallowed up m 
victory. O Death, where is thy sting ? O Grave, where is 
thy victory ? " 

Climax is a series of members in a sentence, each rismg 
io importance above the preceding. 

EXAMPLE. 

" What hope is there remaininpj of liberty, if whatever is their pleasure 
it is lawful for them to do ; if whatever it is lawful for them to do, they 
are able to do ; if what they arc able to do, I hey dure to do ; if what they 
4are to do, they really execute ; and if wliat they cxecnto is no way offeu* 
WTC to you ? '• 
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EXERCISE. 

Point out the Jlgures tn the foUotoing : — 

" Yet at thy call the hardy tar pursued, 
Palct but intrepid; sady but unsttbdued." 

He has at last assumed the sceptre. The power of appointmeiit is vesteJ 
in the crotan. The garrison was put to the stoord. In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat th)r bread. The sea saw it and fled. Joseph is a fruit- 
fiil bough. Devotion is a delicate and tender platit. A virtuous man, 
slandered by evil tongues, is like a diamond obscured by smoke. I vn\l bs 
to her a loacl of fire. What ailed thee, O thou «ea, that thou fleddest 1 
The^ are sxcifter than eagles^ they are stronger titan lions. Read 1 Kings, 
xviii. 27, ana explain the figure. Canst thou by searching find out God ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? What a piece of 
work is man ! how noble in reason ! how infinite in faculties ! in action, 
how like an angel ! in apprehension, how like a God. 



m. IDIOMATIC CONSTRUCTIONS. 

Note. — The following examples are intended to draw the attention of the teach- 
er to the various idiomatic peculiarities in the constructions which follow certain 
words or forms of words, and not to be a complete system which exhausts the subject. 

1. The perfect tenses ^ and generally the tenses of the 
progressive form, are followed by some phrase or clause 
used to specify the time to which they relate ; as, *' I had 
finished my letter before you came,'*'* 

2. The comparative degree is followed, — 

^(1.) By an adverbial clattse introduced by thany when both the compared 
objects are distinctly named ; as, "The ash is taller than the oak [is/l ** 

(2.) By a phrase (nrcposition of) when one of the compared objects is 
distinctly named, ana the other is involved in a general term wmch in- 
cludes both ; as, " The ash is the taller of the two trees.'* 

3. The superlative degree is followed by a phrase, (prep. 
of) and shows a comparison between a single object dis- 
tinctly named, and all other objects with wliich it is com- 
pared ; as, " Achilles was the bravest of the Greeks?'* 

4. Many adjectives, as ahle^ unable^ — necessary, unneces* 
sary, — desirable^ undesirable, — agreeable, disagreeable^ 
&c., are followed by an infinitive, or a preposition and its 
object, when in the positive degree. When in the conipara* 
tive or superlative, they are also followed by the construc- 
tion required by the above rules, (3 and 4, abone ;) as, 
" George was unwilling to write,'*'* " George was more un 
willing to write than his sister,'* 

5. The verb " to be,' when used to predicate existence 
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(nnd not as a copula,) is generally preceded by the expletive 
' there," and followed by its subject ; as, " There was light." 
When such a proposition is abridged, the expletive remains 
is, " (jod said. Let there be light." " There being no provis 
bns, we were compelled to leave." " I am not sure of ther 
>eing a supply." 

6. The verbs tell^ teach^ say, wish, declare, order, and, ih 
general, those which denote some state or act of the mind, 
yr some declaration or statement, are generally followed, — 

(1.) By a substatiHve clause ; as, " I say, that Tie was angry." 
(2.) By a personal object and an infinitive^ which together are equivalent 
to a substantive clause abridged ; as, ** I told him to stop** 

7. It is always placed at the beginning of a sentence 
whose subject is an infinitive, (with or without its objective 
subject,) OT ^ substantive clause, when the infinitive or clause 
is placed after the predicate ; as, " For you to leave me would 
be unkind "= It would be unkind for you to leave me. 
" That this measure will prevail is quite certain " = It is 
quite certain that this measure will prevail. 

This idiom usually prevails when an objective clause be 
comes the subject by changing the preceding verb into the 
passive voice ; as, " I believe that tJie resources of this coun* 
try will go on increasing from year to year " = It is be- 
lieved thai the resources, &c. 

Another idiom in which " it " introduces a sentence occurs 
when we wish to bring forward a person or thing with em- 
phasis. Instead of saying, " Arnold betrayed his country," 
we say, " It was Arnold that betrayed his country." 

8. Had before rather, as lisf, and as well, seems to be an 
auxiliary with the present tense, instead of the past participle 
of the verb ; as, " I had rather he a dog, and hay the moon." 
" I had as lief go as stay,"^^ " You had as well stop^ Pres- 
ent usage substitutes would. Still these expressions are often 
found, and are to be disposed of. It seems most probable 
that what we call the present tense of the verb was original- 
ly an infinitive governed by had; as, ''I had to go^^^ * 
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had to write ; " but when the comparative rather^ or as lief 
was inserted, the " to " was dropped ; as, " I had rather go^"^ 
•' I had as lief write^"" " You had as well go^ Wovld^ in 
the expressions, " Would to God," " Wculd (Jod it were 
Fo," is a principal verb, equivalent to desire^ or toish. It is 
past in form, but present in meaning. 

9. The forms resulting from abridging dependent clauses 
ftffbid many idiomatic difficulties. Most of these are ex- 
plained under " Abridged Propositions." The following are 
some of these forms : — 

(1.) A predicate noun follows the infinitive, or participle of the copula 
without a subject, or with the subject changed to the possessive ; as, ** To 
be a good vyriter requires much practice." Here writer must be considered 
in the nominative, unless we supply the words, "j[br ofie*' before it: if 
such were the construction, it would be in the objective. " I have no fear 
of his being an idler." Here nothing can be supplied to control the case 
of idler, it was nominative before tne clause was abridged, and nothing 
has changed its case. 

(2.) " Give me something to fasten the door with.** Here it is not ap- 
parent how with should be disposed of. This idiom results from abridging 
the following proposition in Italics : " Give me some tiling with which i 
may fasten the door " = Give me something with tchich to fasten the 
door = Give me something to fasten the door with [which]. 

(3.) Contrary to the general rule, the connective of the dependent clause 
is retained in such expressions ; as, I know not witat to dOy where to gOy 
when to stopy how to waity with what to writey with which to remain; and 
in the above example, which, the subsequent term of the relation expressed 
by toithy mur. be supplied. 

10. Some difficulty arises from the facility with which, in 
English, a noun, without change of form, can be used as an 
adjective ; as> " An iron bar." " A variety store." Re- 
specting such cases, it should be observed, — 

(1.) That though the noun is used like an adjective, it is qualified (not 
ly an adverb, as is the case with a real adjective, but) by an adjective ; as, 
" A high pressure engine,** not " A high engine ; " nor " A highly pressure 
engine.'* 

(2.) That this idiom may lead to ambiguous expressions, which can be 
avoided only by making a compound word of the two which should h t 
united ; as, " A white oak pail." " A white mountain moose.** Is it " a 
white oak-pail,** or ** a white-oak pail'*? **A white mountain-moose," 
or " A white-mountain moose *' ? It often happens that the defining noun 
is joined to the other by a hyphen, thus forming a compound noun ; as, 
" JSam-door.** " 5ncA- walk.** 

(3.) That sometimes a noun has an adjective termination, and then both 
forms may be used as adjectives, yet with very different effects ; as, " A 
woodc?i house ; " "A wood house." ** A f^olden harvest ; '* " A gold 
harvst ** 
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(4.) That the noun thus used must be in the singular number ; as, *' A 
horse power," not " A horses power." " A foot pole," not •* A feet pole." 

(5.) That this last rule is observed even though a numeral adjective, 
wmch would otherwise require the following word to be plural* is added 
as, " A forty horse power," not ** A forty hoi'ses power." 

(6.) That it is observed even in words which, otherwise used, have no 
•ineular form ; as, " ^otoe^complaint," not *• ^otcc^-complaint." " Spen^ 
toote-maker," not " SpecttuileS'm3k.Gt" 

11. A very forcible idiom arises from the formation of ar 
adjective out Df a participle combined with some other word 
as, uninteresting^ unimpeached, labor-savings keaven-di 
icended These words must be regarded as adjectives, an 
not participles, since they have no corresponding verbs. 



IV. THE STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

In sentences containing more than one proposition, tiro 
kinds of structure prevail — the loose^ and the periodic^ or 
compact, 

A loose sentence is one in which the parts are related in 
thought, but are wholly independent of each, other in con- 
struction ; as, " Three days they mourned over Carthon ; 
on the fourth, his father died." 

Kesc. I. — The parts of a loose sentence are called its members. The 
aaembers of a loose sentence maybe simple^ complex^ or compound; as, 
• In the narrow plain they lie, and a dim ghost defends their tomb." 
' On that rising groimd, where the green turf looks black with fire, yes- 
terday stood a noble mansion ; the owner had said in his heart, Here will 
I spend the evening of my days, and enjoy the fruit of my years of toil." 
** My name shall descend with mine inheritance, and my children's children 
•hall sport under the trees which I have planted." 

Rem. 2. — The loose sentence is to be found chiefly among compound 
sentences. 

A compact sentence, sometimes called close^ is one in 
which the parts are closely united both in thought and con- 
Biruction ; as, " Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him." 

Rem. L— Compact sentences maybe either complex or compound ; as, 
'•In order to succeed in their enterprises, it is necessary that tney shoiUd 
I it on, at least, the appearance of virtue." ** Seek ye first the kingdom 
o( God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
foil " 

18 
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Bbm. 2. — Both loose and compact sentences may hare connectives to 
eombine their parts. When the connectiTe is expressed, the union of the 
parts is considered closer than when it is omitted ; and when correlatiTCS 
are used, the union is still closer. 

Bbm. 8. — In uttering a loose sentence, the voice should fall at the end 
of each member * in uttering a compact sentence, the voice should be kept 
up till the dose. 

EXERCISES. • 

Point otd the loote and the compact ientences in the following exam- 

Morning rose in the east; the blue waters rolled in light. If the war 
should be unsuccessful, you will aggravate existing evils ; if successful, 
your enemy will have no treasure left to give our merchants. The first 
losses will oe confounded with much greater, and be forgotten. 

The very men who charged the Indian war on the detention of the posts 
will call for no other proof than the recital of their own speeches. If I 
could find words for tnem, if my powers bore any proportion to my seal, I 
wo»*ii swell my voice to such a note of remonstrance, that it should reach 
trei. vlog house beyond the mountains. 



I 
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PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing written compositioi by 
roeaMs of points. 

&EM. 1. — Points, are used to separate either sentences or the elements 
of sentences. The elements, in by far the greater number of instances, are 
not separated at all. It is only when there is some peculiarity in the strt4C' 
hiref uAd, or condition of an element that it is [lointed off. Usually, the 
point is employed where the position of the words may lead to a wrong 
connection or dependence of words, and consequently to a misapprehen- 
sion of the author's meaning : thus the foUoMring sentence may nave sev- 
eral meanings according to the punctuation. James Johnson says he has 
written beautifully. James, Johnson says he has written beautifully. 
James Johnson, sa^s he, has written beautifully. James Johnson says he 
has written ** beautifully.** 

Rem. 2. •^ Although a pause is usually made where a point is placed, 
the points mark rather the sense than the pauses. Sometimes no pause 
whatever shpuld be made where a comma is required ; as, " No, sir.** 
"Yes. sir.** 

These points may be divided into two classes — those 

which separate the elements of a sentence, and those which 

separate entire sentences. 

The following are the principal marks used in punctuation : — 

The comma (j), the semicolon (5), the colon (:), the dash 

(— ), the parenthesis ( ), the period (•), the interrogation 

point (?), and the exclamation point (!). 



L POINTS USED WITHIN A SENTENCE. 

The Comma. 

The comma is used principally to separate the element! 
of close sentences. 

Three rule« may be given fdr the use of the comma. 

ItuLF . When the elements of a sentence are simple^ 
nn^ are arranged in the natural order, they should not 
bt; separated ; but when any element, whether simple or 
complex, is transposed, loosely connected, or usedl paren- 
thetically, it should be pointed off. 
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EXAMPLES. 

•• Stroi!^ p'oofs, not a loud Toice, produce conviction. The path ol 
virtue is the path of peace. He lived, as he said, on a vegetable diet. 
False df'icdcy is affcJtation, not politeness. Intrinsically, the oth« 
18 the r..*^.st valuable. Self-deniaf is the sacrifice which virtue must 
nnke 

Examples to be punctuated according to Rule I. • 

Thy rod and thy staff they co)nfort me. Whoever finnly wills will be a 

pood man. Light whether it be material or spiritual is the best reformer. 

He who teaches often learns himself. Cherish true patriotism which haa 

its root in benevolence. Heie comes his body mourned by Mark Antony. 

Study I beseech you to store your minds wifti the exquisite learning of 

former ages. 

(1.) The following words and phrases are pointed off by this rule: 
Again^ besideSy moreover y further ^ nay, hence, once more, as yet, Jirst, sec- 
ondly, lastly, namely, in short, in truth, in fact, in fine, in general, in 2^7'- 
tictiiar, in the mean time, in the next place, on the contrary, without doid)t, 
of course, for the most part, note and t/ieti. conseqtiently, accordingly, tmr 
questionoMy, indisputably, &c., etc. 

(2.) The nominative case independent, and several of the inteijections, 
are separated by the comma ; since they are not elen\ents of the sentence, 
and consequently are not closely connected ; as, ** My son, hear the in- 
structions of thy father." " For, lo, I ^viU call all the families of ^e 
kingdoms of the north." 

(3.) When a simple element of the third class is not closely connected, 
or used in a restrictive sense, it is punctuated by a comma, though arranged 
in the natural order ; as, " He will go, if it is possible.** 

Examples to be ptL^duated by the subordinate rules. 

Punctuality is no doubt a quality of high importance. The most vigor- 
ous tliinkers and writers are m fact self-taught. Unfortunately he thinks 
too highly of himself. Antonio light my lamp within my chamber. 
Boast not my dear friends of to-morrow. Come companion of my toils 
let us take fresh courage. Where thoughts kindle words spontaneously 
flow. Go where a man may home is the centre to which his heart tiuns. 
It were no virtue to bear calamities if we did not feel them. 

Rfle IL When an element is complex^ and considerably 
extended, it should be pointed off by the comma. 

EXAMPLES. 

Remember your own feelings, in order that you may jxidge ofthefeeU 
ings of of hers. That a peculiar state of the mere particles of the brain 
i^ula be followed by a change of the state of the sefttient mind, is truly won- 
derful. 

Examples to be pimctxuUed according to Rule II. 

Grace of manners is so essential to rulers that whenever it is neglected 
tneir virtues lose a great degree of lustre. The more highly we cultivate 
our minds here the better shall we be prepared for the nobler pursuits of 
the next stages of our existence. It had been better for them not to havt 
luiown the way of righteousness than after they had known u to tuni 
htva. the holy commandment committed to them. 
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(l.") By this nile, the complex subject of a simple sentence, when long, 
ihould be separated by the comma from the predicate as, " The intermix- 
ture of evil VI society^ seems to exercise the noblest virtues of the humam 
Boul.'^ 

(2.) The clauses of a complex sentence should be separated by tne com- 
ma, where the subordinate clause is complex, and is not used in a restric- 
tive sense ; as, " We sometimes forget our faults, when we are not reminded 
of them.'* Abridged clauses generally follow the same rule as complete 
'lauses ; as, ** Shame being lostf all virtue is lost." 

(3.) ^ single noun in apposition with another, is not separated from it 
by a comma ; as, " Paul the apostle ; ** but when the noun ir opposition is 
limited by several words, the comma should be inserted ; as, " Paul, the 
apostle of the Gej^iles.** 

(4.) \Vlien a sentence contains several extended adverbial elements, 
phrases, or clauses, they should be separated by the comma ; as, " The an- 
cients separated the com fram the eoTf by catising an ox to trample on the 
sheaves." 

(5.) A short expression quoted, or used as a quotation, should be sepa- 
rated by the comma ; as, " The first lesson of a judicious education is, 
Learti to think and to discriminate ; ** also the verbs, «ay, reply ^ and the like, 
with their dependent words, introducing a ij notation or remark, arc usuall}[ 
separated by the comma ; as, " Ossian says, That sorrow shades the soul of 
Ctessammor." 

Examples to be punctuated by the suborditiate rules, 

A government directing itself resolutely an«^ steadily to the general 
good becomes a minister of virtue. He who sees^ buildmg as a common 
spectator contents himself with speaking of it. .The word philosopher 
signifies lover of wisdom. The twin sisters Piety and Poetry are said to 
dwell together. Diogenes the Greek philosopher lived in a tub. 

Genem Washington the first president of the United States was a true 
patriot a genuine lover of his country. The wise and good of every 
name are with diversity of gifts but the same spirit striving each in his own 
Way to carry society forward into a healthier condition than the present. 

Patrick Henry commenced by saying " It is natural to man to indulge 
in the illusions of hope." 

There is much truth in the proverb ** Without pains no gains." 

Rule III. When an element is compound, the compo- 
nent parts are generally separated by the comma ; as, " Some 
men sin frequently, deliberately, and presumptuously^ 

EXAMPLES. 

Beauty haunts the depths of -the earth and sea, and gleams out in the 
hues of the shell and tne precious stone. Speak as you mean, do as 
you profess, and perform what you promise. Has God provided for the 
poor a coarser earth a thinner air, a paler jsky ? 

Suffering often calls forth our best feelings, and the highest energiei 
»f the mind. 

Examples to he punctuated by Rule II. 

Great moral principles pure and generous dispositions cannot be con 
fined to this or that spot. The true worshipper of beauty sees it in the 
lovdiest flower meets it in every path enjoys it every where. Get justly use 
soberly distribute cheerfully ?jid live contentedly. The one had no mow 
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reason than the jther to repine at his fortune and war against mankind. 
To be wise in our o\vn eyes to be wise in the opinion of the world and *m 
Se wise in the sight of our Creator seldom coincide. 

^1.) \Vhen a compound element consists of but two simple elements, 
tne parts should not be separated, unless the conjunction which connects 
them is understood ; as, " Peter and John went up into the temple." " A 
bold decisive blow was struck." 

(2 ) When or denotes an alternative of words, and not ideas, the two 
connected words should be separated by the comma ; as, " The gidf^ or 
6fly, is dangerous." Nearly allied to this construction is that in wliich the 
same word is repeated ; as, " Verily^ verily, I say imto you." 

(3.) Two simple elements, so connected as to show opposition or con- 
trast, should be pointed by the general rule ; as, *' Though rfeep, yet clear** 
" Though /fii/CTi, great.*' 

(4.) If both elements are complex, and considerably extended, or if one 
is complex and the other is not, the comma may be placed between them. 
This nile applies particularly to the compound predicate ; as, " He left, 
and took his brother \vith him." 

(5.) AVhen words are joined in pairs, the pairs are separated from each 
otlier, but not the words composing them; as, ** Hope 9X\^ fear, pteasure 
and pain, diversify our lives." 

(6.) When the conjunction which connects two elements is omitted, 
the comma takes its place ; as, " Thomas is a plain, honest man." So, 
also, when a verb is understood, the comma takes its place ; as, " Prom 
law arises security ; from security, curiosity ; from curiosity, knowledge." 

n.) When the connected parts are clauses, whether coordinate or sub 
oroinate, and are closely united, they should be separated by the comma 
as, " Life is short, and art is long." " I neither knew what I was, when 
I was, nor from whence I came.** 

Examples to be punctuated by the subordinate rule, 
, A healthy bodv and a sound mind should be preserved as real blessings. 
Some men woulcl be distinguished in their occupation or pursuit or pro- 
fession or in the style of living, or in the dignity of office or in the glare 
»nd pride and pomp of power. Truth is fair and artless simple and sin- 
cere uniform and consistent. A wise man seeks to shine in liimsclf ; a 
fool to outshine others. The benevolent man is esteemed ; the penurious 
despised. We are fearfully and wonderfully made. He departed and hope 
departed with him. 



The Colon and Semicolon. 

The colon and semicolon are used chiefly to separate the 
members of a loose sentence 



EXAMPLES. 

Make a proper use of your time ; for ..he losf of it can never be re- 

g&ined. The noblest prophets and apostles have been children )nce ; lisp- 
ig the speech, laughing the laugh, thinking the thought oi boyhood. 
Stones grow ; vegetables grow and live ; animals grow, live, and feel 
Onwards die many times ; the valiant never taste of death. 
Rbm. 1. — ^The colon is now but little used, except before examples fo' 
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towing tae expressions as follmoSy the following examples, in these words 
&c. ; as; "Perform the following exercises: "He used ^^ese w«»rda 
Mr. PresiQcnt: " Ik-O, It is also used to separate the terni.s of a pro' 
portion; as, " A : B : : C : D." 

Rem. 2. — W^hen, in a complex sentence, several subordinate clausct 
are united to each other, having a common dependence upon the principal 
clause, they are separated by the semicolon ; as, " Philosophers assert that 
Nature is unlimited in her operations ; that she has inexhaustible tresis* 
ures in reserve ; that knowledge will always be progressive ; and that ^J• 
ture generations will continue to make discoveries." 



EXEKCISE. 

Insert the ccmnuiy the semicohti, and the coloii where they ire ""^dred in 
the following examples : — 

Never value yourself upon your fortune for this is the sign of a wenk 
mind. Pope had perhaps the judgment of Drydcn but Dryden certain\y 
wanted the diligence of Pope. The great tendency and purpose of poetry 
is to carry the mind above and beyond the beaten dusty weary walks of 
ordinary life to lift it into a purer element and to breathe into it more pro- 
found and generous emotion. Write on your slates the follo>ving exam- 
ple Mary and John will go. The great and good were there. Endeavor 
to excel much may be accomplished by perseverance. 



The Dash and Parenthesis. 

The dash is used where there is a significant pause, an 
unexpected transition in the sentence, or where a sentence 
is left unfinished ; as, *' He sometimes counsel takes — and 
«ometimes snufi"." " But I must first ." 

Rem. — The dash is now frequently used instead of the parenthesis , 
as, •' The colonists — such is human nature — desired to bum the town in 
which they had been so wretched." 

The parenthesis is used to enclose a part of a sentence 
.lot necessary to the construction, but in sojne way ex- 
planatory of the meaning of the sentence ; as, " Consider 
(and may the consideration sink deep into your hearts) the 
fatal consequences of a wicked life." 

EXERCISE. 

Insert the dash and the parenthesis tohere they are required in the follow 
ng examples: — 

Horror burst the bands of sleep ; but my feelings words are too weak, 
too powerless to exp'ess them. TVe Egyptian style of architecture f6« 
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Dr. Pocoek, not his discourses but his Drints was apparently the mother 
of the Greek. While they wished to please, and wny should they not 
wish it. they disdained dishonorable means. If thou art he, so much re 
■pected once but, 0, how fallen ! how degraded ! 



n. POINTS USED AT THE CLOSE OF A SENTENCE. 

The Period. 

The period is used at the close of a declarative or an im- 
perative sentence. It is also used to denote an abbreviatior 

EXAMPLES. 

Knowledge is not only pleasant, but useful and honorable. Let what 
3roa haye gained be an impulse to something higher. If you will, ^ou can 
rise. The age of MSB. is, in some instances, known by dates mscrted 
in them. I was inrited to meet Mr. and Mrs. Clifford. 



EXERCISE. 

Insert the period tohere it is required in the foUotoing examples : — 
Truth is the basis of every virtue It is the voice of reason I^t its pre 
cepts be religiously obeyed Never transgress its Ihnits Abhor a falsehood 
I would say to the people. You cannot, without guilt and disgrace, stop 
where you are The oration was delivered by J L Thompson, Esq The 
event occurred B C 1001 To R H Dana Jun Esq the well-known author of 
**Two Years before the Mast," the community are greatly indebted But 
the seasons are not alike in all countries of the same region, for the 
reasons already given See Chap VI $ 2 H 4 p "^ 



Interrogation Point. 

An interrogation point is used at the close of a question , 
as, " Who comes there } " 

Rem. — When an interrogative sentence is used as a subordinate 
clause, — 

(1.) The interrogation point is employed when the clause is quoted di- 
rectly ; as, " He said. Why do you weep ? ** 

(2.) The ^terrogation point is not employed where tie clause is quotea 
fnoirectlir • as, ** He, asked me why I wept." 



Exelamation Point. 

An exclamation point is used at the close of an exclanuu 
tory sentence ; as " How unsearchable are h*« 'vays ! ** 
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Kkm. — An exclamation point is often used within a sentence, after ui 
tzelamatory expression or an interjection ; as, " O, Jot#» Supreme ! whom 
«ien and gods revere ! " " ! let soft pity touch the mind ! ** 



EXERCISES. 

Intert interrogaium and exclamation point* where they are requii'ed 
m t?ie following examples : — 

Daughter of Faith awake arise illume the dread unknown the chaos 
of the tomb Whither shall I turn Wretch that I am To what place shall 
I betake myself O Pascal thou wert pure in heart m this world, and noif 
thou art in full sight of God. Apostles of liberty what millions attest the 
authenticity of yoiu^ mission. Did she fall like Lucifer, never to hopa 
again To purchase heaven has gold the power Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ What kill thy friend who lent thee money, for 
asking thee for it The secret I implore :' out Avith it speak discover utter 

Punctuate correctly in all respects the following examples . — 
What a piece of work is man How noble in reason how infinite in facul- 
ties in form and moving how express and admirable in action how like an 
angel in apprehension how like a God The air was mild as summer all 
com was off the |jround and the skylarks were singing aloud by the way I 
Baw not one at Keswick perhaps because the place abounds in birds of 
prey Dr U Marsh F R S &c Bishop of Peterborough b 17o7 d 1839 As 
the pupil is often obliged to bend all his faculties to the task before him 
and tears sometimes fall on the pa^e he is studying so it is in the school 
of God's providence there are hard lessons in it When the poor victims 
were bayoneted clinging round the knees of the soldiers would my friend 
but I could cannot pursue the strain of ray interrogation 



OTHER MARKS USED IN WRITING. 

Brackets ([ ]) are used when a word or phrase is intra 
duced for explanation or connection ; as, " He [the teaclior] 
thus explained the difficulty." 

The Apostrophe ( ' ) is used either to denote the possessivo 
case, or the omission of a letter ; as, " John's." " O'er." 

The Quotation fflarks ( " " ) are used to include a pjissage 
taken verbatim from some other author ; as, "He said, ' 1 
relinquish my claim. ' " 

The Asterisk ( • ), the Obelisk ( f ), the Double Dagger ( J ), 
and the Parallels ( || ) are used to refer to notes in the mar- 
g-ji, or at the bottom of the page. Sometimes the Seetioo 
( § ) and the Paragraph ( U ) are used. Also small letters, 
or figures., which refer to notes at the foot of the page. 
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The Caret ( a ) is used in writing to show that aome 
letter, wora, or phrase has been omitted ; as, " The pencil 
lies X the table." 

The Hyphen ( • ) is used to separate the parts of a com- 
pound word ; as, " Book-binder." When placed at the end 
of a line, it shows that a word is divided, the remaining part 
being carried to the next line. 

The Ellipsis ( • • • ) ( ) is used to denote the 

omission of certain letters or words ; as, " C • * * 11." 
"K g.» 

Th Rrftfp i connects a number of words with one com- 
\ mon term. 

The Index ( ^^ ) points to some remarkable passage. 

The Section ( § ) also f'.enotes the divisions of a treatise. 

A Paragraph (fl ) also denotes the beginning of a new 
subject 

The vowel marks are the Disresls ( •• ), placed over the 
second of two vowels which are separated ; the Long 
sound ( - ), placed over a long vowel ; the Breve or Short 
sound (vy ), placed over a short vowel ; and accents, Grave 
( \ ), Aeute ( ' ), and Circumflex ( a ). 

Rem.— The best practical exercises on all these marks and points will be 
given by the teacher. Let the pupil be required to construct sentences 
requiring the use of them ; or let the teacher read from some book, any 

ge which demands the uste of them, and let the class be rcouireil to 

t them in their proper pkcea. 
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P Tl S D Y . 

Prosody treats of the laws of versification. 

VERSE. 

A verse is a succession of accented and unaccented syi 
lables, constituting a line of poetry. 

A couplet is the combination of two lines or verses. 
triplet consists of three lines. 

A stanza is the combination of several lines forming a 
division of a poem or song. 

Rem. —Verse is sometimes erroneously applied to a stanza. 

Verse is of two kinds — rhyme and blank verse. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one 
^erse to that of another. 

Blank verse is verse without rhyme. 

FEET. 

A foot is a portion of verse containing two or moie syl- 
lables, combined according to accent. 

Rem. 1. — l^he quaiUiiy of a syllable is the time employed in nttering 
it. All syllables are either lonff or short. 

Rkm 2. — In English, an accented syllable is considered lonff; and as 
unaccented, short. 

Rem. 3. — A straight line ( - ) over a syllable shows that it is accented, 
and a curved line ( ^ ) that it is unaccented. 

The principal feet in English are the iambus^ the trochee^ 
the anapcBst^ and the dactyl. 

The ianibus consists of a short and a long syllable ; as 
»• invite,'' " divote,'' " henign.'' 

The trochee consists of a long and a short syllable ; as, 
" grdtejtii;' " grievous:' 

The anapast consists of two short syllables and one long 
one • a« " Xncdmplete " " c^ndiscend," 
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The dactyl consists of one long syllable a»»J two short 
ones ; as, " positive^'*'* " loneliness,^'* 

Rem. 1. — Besides the kinds of feet mentioned above, four others 
•ometimes occur-— the /7yrrAi^ and the spojideet the amphibrach ai.d tlie 
tribrach. The pyrrhic consists of two short, and the sjmiuU'C of two lt«i»g 
syllables; as,**inthf (vale;)** " vain nuin.** The amphibrach has three 
syllables, of which the first and third are short, the second is lona: ; as, 
** cdntintmint.** The trib^^ach consists of ■ three short syllables!; as, 
**rinnu)mirabUr 

Rem. 2. — These last four feet are seldom found in English m>etry. 
They sometimes mingle with other feet, and give thereby a lileasing 
▼anely; as, 

*• Fr6m p^ak | t6 peak | the rat- | tling crags | &mung. 
Liaps thi I live than- 1 d^r ! not | fr6m One | Idne cloud." 

Here the first foo^ is a trochee, and the second is a spondee. They cccar 
In a single Terse of an iambic poem. 



EXERCISES. 

What foot doea each of the foUowing words contain: — 
Absent, control, viewing, darkness, complete, correct, glory, reproduce, 
Indite, reconstruct, compose, gloriously, positiye, acquiesce, reunite, beau- 
tiful, sweetest, comforter, overcome, churlishness, nourishing, intercede, 
foolishness. 

Ptejiz one or more words to the following, so as to make a phrase cottsist- 
iug of two iambic feet^ thus : — 

" A new sflpply. defeat. disgrftce. Sccrtrd. 

proclaims. — - c5mmgnds. divine. Entreats. 

believes. 

A. line consisting of one foot is called monometer ; of two, 
dimeter ; of three, trimeter ; of four, tetrameter ; of five, 
pentameter ; of six, hexameter ; of seven, heptameter, 

Hkm. ^ When a syllable is wanting, the line is said to be eatalectic ; 
when the measure is full, the line is acatalectic ; when there is a redundant 
ff liable, It is called hypermeter. 



SCANNING. 

Scanning consists in dividing a verse into the feel whicb 
compose it. 

IAMBIC VERSI. 

^ ItmtffU! ,/ uHnfoc* — monometer: — 
Th€yg6 
To sow. 
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I. Iambic of two Je^ —' dinuter : — 

T6 me | thfi rdse 
No longer glows. 

8. Iambic of three feet — trimeter : — 

Nfi rov I SI p6mp | adoraa 
This £ing of righteousness. 

i. Iambic of four feet — tetrameter : — 

And cold | dr still j the winds | did bl6w, 
And darker hours of night came on. 

V. Iambic of five feet — j)entamcter : — 

On rift- I I'd rocks, | the drag- I 6n*s late | ftb6d<js, 
The green reed trembles, ana the bulrush nods. 



8. la/mbic of six feet — hexameter: — 

Hfs heart | Is sad, | hts hope | Is g6ne, I his light I Is p&ssed ; 
He sits and mourns in silent grief the lingering day. 

7. Iambic of seven feet — heptameter : — • 

Th<^ lof- I t^ hill, I thd hum- | bl? lawn, | with cOunt- I less beau- j 

ties shine. 
The silent grove, the solemn shade, proclaim thy power divine. 

Iambic of hvc feet is called heroic verse ; thatcf six feet 
is called Alexandrine, 

Iambic of seven feet is commonly divided into two lines — 
the first containing four feet, the second three. This ia 
called common metre ; as, 

The lofty hill, the humble lawn, 

With countless beauties shine ; 
The silent grove, the solemn shade, 

Proclaim thy power divine. 

Tn lo7ig metre^ each line has four iambic feet ; in short 
metres the first, second, and fourth lines contain three iambic 
feet, the third four. 

Each species of iambic verse may have one addilional 
short syllable, thus : — 

1. Rc^lent- I Ing. 

2. Upon I a moun- | tain • 

3. Whf'n On | her Ma- | kcr*s b6- J sftm. 

4. First this j Iftrge pAr- | c^l brings j y6u tl- j dings. 

6. Each sub- | stance of | H grief | hath twen- | ty shad- | ftws. 

b- Thine eye | Jove's light- | ning seems I thy voice ( his dread- | ftt! 
thun- I d» r. 

7. How gAi- I ly 0- I yf-r fell I knd (en | yOn spirts- I mfn light j If 

dash- I Ing ! 

19 
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TROCHAIC rERSB. 
1. Troc?taic qf one foot: — 

Ranging. 

2 Tyochaic oftioofeel:^ 

Fancy | yiewTng, 
Joys ensuing. 

3 Trochaic of three feet 2-^ 

G6 whf re | glOri^ | waits th?e. 
But when fame elates thee. 

4. Trochaic of four feet : — 

Round ^ I h6ly | cahn dlf- | fusYng, 
Love of peace and lonely musing. 

6. Trochaic of five feet: — 

All that I walk 6n | fSot 6r | ride In | chariots, 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. Trochaic of six feet: — 

On a I mountain | stretched, be- | n«>ath 3 | hoary | willOw, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rollmg billow. 

In irochaic verse, the accent is placed upon the odd syil* 

b!es ; in iambic, on the even. 

Trochaic verse may take an additional long syllable ; bm^ 

1. Where we | may 
Think and pray. 

2. And at I mOm they | play, 
In the foaming sparay. 

3. Heaving | upward | to the | light. 

4. O'er the | past too | fondly J wander- | ing. 

6. Reared 'mid | fauns and | fairies, | knew he | no com- | peers. 
6. Casting ] down their | golden | crowns a- | round the | glassy | sea. 

ANAPJESTIC VERSE. 

1. Anap^ssticofonefoot:—' 

Bat Tn vain 
• They complain. 

2. AtiaptBstic of two feet : — 

WhSre the sun | lOves to pause 
With so fond a delay. 

8 A n aptrstic of three feet : — 

FrOm this cen- | tr^, fill rOund | tn th^ 8*a, 
I'm lord of tlie fowl and the brute. 
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4. Anap^sniK, of four feet :— 

At thg cl68e I df thS day, | wh^n thS ham- | l€t Is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forg^tfulness proye. 

In anapaestic verse, the accent falls on every third syllable. 

The first foot of an anapaestic verse may be an iambus ; as, 

And m*- | tais th5 sweets | 6f forget- | ftilnCss prOye. 

DACTYLIC VERSE. 

1. Dactylic of one foot: ^ 

Cheerfully, 
FearfuUy. 

2. Dactylic of two feet : — 

FreS fr6m Snx- | ifitj^. 
Care and satiety. 

5 Dactylic of three feet : — 

Wearing i- | way In his | youthfOlngss, 
Lovelmess, beauty, and truthfulness. 



Bfiys will Sn- I tlclpilte, I lavish, and I disslpiite 
Alltl I - , . - 



4 Dactylic offottrfeet: — 

vs will Sn- I t^ , 

[ that your busy pate hoarded with" care. 

Few poems are perfectly regular in their feet. The dif- 
ferent kinds of feet are often mingled in the same verse, 
Ifius ; — 

I cAme, I I c6me ; j yi^ hSve called I mP lOng ; 

I come I 5'er thS mdim- | tains with light | find sOng. 

POETIC PAUSES. 

Besides the pauses required by the sense or gramma ti- 
(',al construction of verse, two pauses — the ^waZ and ccBsural 
— tnTiy also occur. 

The Jlnal pause occurs at the end of each hne, whether 
iIjc sense requires it or not. 

The ccBsural pause occurs within the line itse!f> and is 
i»ply a suspension of the voice ; as, 

*• Ask for what end — the heavenly bodies shine.*' 
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EXERCISES. 

iJohdruct a line to » kj/me with the follovnng : — 

" The soldier marched upon the bumii^; 

" Soft the breeze m yonder vale," 

" The leaves are falling one by one," 

SMNt taejl^K ^nng, and tell what kind of verse itit:'- 

■ When all thy mercies, O my God ! 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, l*m lost 
ni wonder, love, and praise." 

* rrom Greenland's icy mountains. 

From India's coral strand, 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 

TneLr land from error's chaui." 

" The Tiiom is up again, the dewy mom, 

With breath all incense, ana with cheek all blooK 
Laughing the clouds away, with olayful scorn. 
And living as if earth containea no tomb, — • 
And glowing into day : we mav resume 
The march of our existence : and thus I, 

Still on thy shores, fair Leman ! may find room 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much that may give us pause, if pondered fittingly "" 

** Hail, holy light, offspring of heaven first bom, 
Or of th eternal co-eternal beam ! 
May I express thee unblamed ? since God is light. 
And never but in unapproachM light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee. 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 
Or hear'st thou rather pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? " 

'* Ye nymphs of Soljrma ! begin the song ; 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 
The mossy fourttains and the sylvan shades. 
The dreams of Pindus and tl\' Aonian maids. 
Delight no more '. O thou my voice inspire. 
Who tcuchei" lsai.?Ji's hallowed lips with fire l" 



VINIS. 
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